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TO 
THE MEMORY OF THE DEVOTED AND SAINTLY MEN WITH 
WHOM I WAS INTIMATELY AND OFFICIALLY ASSOCIATED 
DURING THE YEARS OF MY MINISTRY 


PREFACE 


This volume is not an autobiography, although it con- 
tains some biographical material. It is rather a review of the 
factors that helped to shape the author’s life, as well as a 
summary of the progress, development, and growth of the 
organizations and institutions with which he was intimately 
connected during his lifetime. This period covers an inter- 
esting epoch in the history of our country as well as of the 
church with which he was officially connected for many 
years. In this era were included some of the best as well as 
some of the most trying and difficult times in the nation’s 
existence. The author lived through two disastrous finan- 
cial depressions and two global wars which deeply affected 
the entire social and economic order throughout the coun- 
try. In this period were included also times of prosperity, 
monetary stability, and normal growth and progress. 

These world-shaking upheavals created problems of seem- 
ingly insurmountable proportions that reached into the 
religious and community life of the “quiet folk’? whose 
origin dates back to the Reformation in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Their emergence from the seclusion 
into which they were driven, when the fires of persecution 
were hot, was gradual, but the events of the last three or 
four score of years have stirred them out of their apathy and 
isolation and sent them to lands afar in their ministry of 
love, good will, and human welfare. ‘Today they—the Men- 
nonites—constitute a highly organized religious society com- 
posed of devoted people who are engaged in missions, in 
charitable, educational, and relief activities at home and 
on every continent on the globe. 

The author is indebted to many people for material and 
help in preparing this manuscript. John Umble, former 
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professor of English; Guy F. Hershberger, professor of his- 
tory and sociology; and Melvin Gingerich, professor of his- 
tory and archivist of the Mennonite Church; and Nelson 
Springer, curator, Mennonite Historical Library, all of Go- 
shen College, have read the manuscript and offered helpful 
suggestions. Irene Hershberger, former instructor in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and Dorothy Byler have typed the 
material and John and Beulah Hostetler of the Mennonite 
Publishing House have reviewed it and helped get it ready 
for publication. ‘To my daughter LaVerne (Mrs. Dr. C. M. 
Hostetler) I'am deeply grateful for her help and encourage- 
ment in bringing this work to completion. 


The Author 
Goshen, Indiana 
1959 
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1879-1893 


I was born a twin, the first-born in the family. I still feel 
that children who are deprived of that privilege have missed 
something. During our childhood and early youth my 
brother Sam (Samuel) and IJ had practically everything in 
common. We always got our hair cut at the same time and 
in the same way, except when we cut each other’s—then it 
was not always uniform. We did not have our clothes in 
common, but they usually wore out at about the same time, 
and we were always dressed alike. We always shared our 
joys and were a very present help to each other when in 
trouble. 

The home into which we were born was one of the or- 
dinary ones, in which the parents were honest, common peo- 
ple who had to work for their living. They ordered their. 
lives by such regulations as they knew, and provided for 
their family such things as their circumstances made pos- 
sible. The home was governed by principles which Father 
and Mother had learned from the Scripture which they were 
taught in their own homes in their childhood and which 
they accepted as a suitable code for bringing up children, as 
well as for regulating their own conduct. 

When we were children, we romped and played as all 
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youngsters do. We depended largely upon our own resourc- 
es for our entertainment and things to play with, and in the 
process we developed a good imagination and were as happy 
with our improvised toys. as children are now with their 
costly ones. ‘ 3 

When we were ill, we were treated first of all by Mother, 
who, like all good mothers of her day, had developed con- 
siderable skill in diagnosing our ailments. When medica- 
tions were needed, the bottle of castor oil, mustard plasters, 
boneset tea, and other home remedies worked marvels in 
restoring us to health. I am not sure now whether it was 
the ingredients of the medicines or the evil taste and bitter- 
ness that wrought the wonders, but there were results SO 
that in spite of illnesses and treatment, both home and pro- 
fessional, all of us grew to maturity, except one boy who was 
stillborn. 

We luckily grew up before the modern theories of child 
rearing had come into vogue. When any of us eleven chil- 
dren became petty or quarrelsome, or had fits of temper, or 
misbehaved, Mother did not find it necessary to take us to 
a psychiatrist to find out what it was that made us act that 
way or what caused the tensions, frustrations, psychoses, 
neuroses, and other high-class ailments which are so popular 
today as to be almost fashionable. She knew what was 
wrong and, more than that, she knew what to do and had 
a very impressive way of treating our unorthodox conduct. 
As a result, those “spells” became unpopular at our house 
and we fell, with some measure, into a pattern of decent 
behavior. 


MY ANCESTORS 


My father and mother, Christian S$. and Anna Swartzen- 
druber Yoder, at the time of my birth, December 5, 1879, 
lived a mile south of a little country store known as Sharon 
Center, about nine miles southwest of Iowa City. They 
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were a part of the large community of Amish people who 
had migrated from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and In- 
diana during the middle and latter part of the nineteenth 
century. These early pioneers settled near the springs on 
the tree-covered hillsides and along the streams of the valleys 
and turned the virgin forest lands into one of the most pro- 
ductive and prosperous farming sections in the Middle West 
—in fact, among the best in the whole country. 

My parents were descendants of a long line of pious and 
hardy souls who left their European home to find the peace 
which the New World then offered. It is more than likely 
that the prospect of bettering their financial situation also. 
influenced them in making their decision to migrate. Chris- 
tian Yoder, my father’s ancestor, was born in Switzerland in 
1726 and in 1742 migrated to what was then known as 
Penn’s Woods, when that area was still a part of the British 
empire. 

On Mother’s side my aaannien was Frederick Swartzen- 
druber, who was born in Mengeringhausen, Germany, in 
1825. His father, Jacob Swartzendruber, was born in 1800. 
Jacob married Barbara Oesch Guengerich, and was or- 
dained to the ministry in Germany about 1830. He migrat- 
ed to America with his family in 1833. Later, in 1857, this 
family moved to Iowa where Jacob Swartzendruber became 
the first bishop of the Amish church in that section of the 
country. His son (my grandfather), Frederick Swartzen- 
druber, and his wife, Sarah Yoder, accompanied them and 
settled on a farm two miles south of Sharon Center where 
they lived during their lifetime. He was ordained deacon 
and later bishop in the Amish church. 

In the early 1870’s Stephen D. Yoder, my grandfather on 
Father’s side, moved with his family from Holmes County, 
Ohio, to Johnson County, Iowa, where the greater number 
of his descendants still remain. Most of them are farmers, 
but some of them are engaged in other trades and occupa- 
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tions and a few have found their way into the learned pro- 
fessions. My Uncle John S. Yoder was a highly skilled car- 
penter and for many years followed that trade. Many of the 
large barns and beautiful, substantial houses built in lowa 
City, Kalona, Wellman, and the surrounding communities 
during the last decades of the preceding century as well as 
during the first decade of the present century are the work 
of his gang of carpenters. 

During the first year of my life we lived in the same yard 
with Grandfather Yoders. A year later we moved into a 
new house which Grandfather built in a little clearing near 
the Lutheran church at a place that. was then known as 
“Kesselring Junction,’ where Gottlieb Kesselring main- 
tained a blacksmith shop. As a child I could never under- 
stand how he got his first name. His mother, like all mothers 
no doubt, saw something hopeful and beautiful in little 
Gottlieb; so she gave him a significant name. His black- 
smith shop holds a revered place in my memory. How we 
boys enjoyed watching him hammer the glowing iron into 
shape while the sparks “flew upward”! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


It was while we lived at this place that I saw the first 
traction engine. Marion Sample of the Wellman commu- 
nity had bought a new eight-horse Peerless and word spread 
throughout the neighborhood that on a certain day he 
would be taking it through Kesselring Junction. When the 
time came, a large crowd of people gathered to get a view of 
this self-propelled machine. Since we lived close by, we went 
also. Long before the hour arrived, the woods were filled 
with horses which were removed far enough so that they 
would not become frightened by this puffing, noisy monster. 
As a child I looked upon the men who could “run” an en- 
gine with about the same wonder as people today would 
look upon men from Mars. When they brought the engine. 
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to a stop, they dismounted from the platform and were 
friendly. They spoke to Father who helped them carry 
water to fill the side tanks on the engine. The year previous 
to that we had threshed our grain with a horsepower outfit 
and a year after that we used a portable steam engine. The 
high point in our early engine experience was reached a 
year or so later when our grain was threshed with a traction 
outfit. It happened that George Steinbrenner and his broth- 
er John moved in one Saturday evening, which meant that 
the engine would be left at our place for us boys to admire 
all day Sunday. 

It was while we lived at this place that the presidential 
election of 1884 took place. James G. Blaine and Grover 
Cleveland were the candidates of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. I do not recall the “Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion” speech which created such a stir among the 
people as to bring about the defeat of the Republican candi- 
date. But I do remember the very graphic antisaloon litera- 
ture that was handed out by the Republicans, and also the 
torchlight processions at the Boone schoolhouse and at 
Sharon Center, and the wild campaign song: 

We'll hang Grover Cleveland on a sour apple tree, 

His truth goes marching on. 
This campaign, when I was but four years old, was very 
deeply impressed on my mind, and my interest was so stirred 
that I never forgot it. Presidential elections, as well as other 
ones, always furnish me with topics of interest and excite- 
ment which send my blood pressure, which is normally low, 
soaring by a few points. 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


In 1885 Father purchased a forty-acre farm a quarter of a 
mile east of the Evergreen schoolhouse, in Sharon ‘Town- 
ship. The house in which we lived was old as were all the 
other buildings on the place. It consisted of four rooms— 
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two downstairs and two upstairs. The latter had not been 
finished. They had been lathed but were not plastered. In 
order to make them habitable, Mother, with her innate 
ingenuity, conceived the idea of tacking cloth mosquito net- 
ting on the lath and covering the walls with paper—news- 
papers, which were pasted to the cloth. People would be 
surprised to learn what an interesting room that was. Most 
of the paper was taken from the Jowa Homestead and the 
Chicago Herald. Here was a library of modern information 
which furnished me the means of furthering my education 
long before I knew what an education was. For want of any- 
thing more inspiring to read, I read and reread about the 
McKinley Tariff Bill, the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust and the Civil Service Laws. I read 
about the Haymarket Square Riots in Chicago, and the boy- 
cotts, strikes, and lockouts fomented by the Knights of La- 
bor and the Single Tax agitation led by Henry George. I 
also became familiar with the name of Speaker (Czar) Reed 
of the House of Representatives who had the courage to 
face the displeasure of politicians and abolish many of the 
childish regulations by which they had bound the proce- 
dures of Congress and blocked legislation. Here I also read 
about the famous Dr. Cornin murder case which was then 
widely discussed in the newspapers. This was heavy reading 
and surely much of it made little sense to me, but I no doubt 
received as much or more benefit from it as do youngsters 
now from what they see and hear on television or radio. 
But this library pasted to the wall contained another body 
of information that was more understandable. The adver- 
tisements in the Jowa Homestead covered pages and pages. 
At that time the horse business was at its height. Importers 
of Percherons, Normans, Clydesdales, English Shires, Suffolk 
punch, Belgians, Hackneys, Morgans, and dozens of other 
lines and breeds were listed, and illustrated catalogues were 
offered free to interested parties. These pictures and descrip- 
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tions gave me a wide knowledge of the Horse Empire. Then, 
too, there were the engine and threshing machine companies 
that were listed with cuts of their machinery and descriptive 
and beautifully illustrated catalogues which were offered to 
prospective buyers. My brother Sam and I, operating under 
the lofty and businesslike title of Messrs. S. and S. C. Yoder, 
sent for this advertising material until we had practically 
a complete file of this horse and threshing machinery litera- 
ture which contained not only good descriptive matter but 
many actual photos. We studied this material diligently in 
order that we might know what line of machinery and what 
kind of horses to buy when we “got big.” I am sorry now 
that I did not preserve this valuable collection, most of 
which is now obsolete. It would furnish me with a pretty 
full and complete library of this type of literature. To my 
grandchildren it would be an interesting and rare body of 
reading matter. 

But one day our project “backfired.” We had written to 
one of the engine and threshing machine companies for a 
catalogue and received not only what we asked for but also 
a letter informing us that on a certain date their agent 
would call to see us and make us acquainted with the supe- 
rior qualities of their machinery. That placed us in a very 
uneasy situation and the prospect for immediate welfare 
looked very foreboding. To us boys the only dates in the 
calendar that were considered worth remembering were our 
birthday, Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, and the day when 
school closed. We finally discovered the correct day of the 
agent’s visit without letting Mother know about our predica- 
ment. When the time finally arrived, we hovered near the 
stable all day, ready to take to the haymow in case a strange 
or suspicious conveyance should come over the hill. There 
we felt we could successfully stow ourselves away until the 
danger was past. Nobody appeared and when some days 
went by without any unusual happenings, we began to 
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breathe normally again. Several weeks later we—the firm of 
Messrs. S. and S. C. Yoder—received a letter stating that 
their agent had been to see us but had failed to locate us 
and advised us to call on him before making any purchases. 
Then our load went soaring skyward and we were free 
again. But we continued in business, ordering catalogues, 
looking at pictures, and planning for the future when we 
would be able to invest in horses and machinery. 


GRANDFATHER SWARTZENDRUBER’S HOME 


Grandfather Swartzendruber was one of the early Amish 
settlers in Johnson County, Iowa. Our boyhood years were 
filled with stories of our maternal ancestors. Mother often 
spoke of her home, of her childhood, of her mother’s death, 
and of their home life. She told about the large timber 
wolves that came out of their haunts after darkness in search 
of food, and sent children scurrying for the covers when 
their frightening howls rose near their house. Deer used to 
graze in their orchard and in the clearings or open spaces in 
the woods. One morning they found two large bucks among 
the trees behind the barn, who had evidently met to settle a 
dispute that had risen between them. In the combat their 
horns locked and they were helpless and unable to separate. 
Grandfather put an end to their quarrel by turning them 
into venison. In her girlhood Mother learned every step of 
the art of making cloth, from the time the wool left the 
sheep’s back until it was turned into garments, stockings, 
and mittens, which included washing the wool, carding, 
spinning, weaving, and knitting. All of these transactions, 
except that of weaving, we saw and helped her perform in 
our home when we were children. 

Our grandfather on Mother’s side was one of the most 
enterprising men in the community who during his lifetime 
had acquired considerable land. Soon after his arrival in 
Iowa, he purchased 480 acres at $2.50 per acre. During the 
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years ‘before he became incapacitated with rheumatism he 
was very active and progressive in all his affairs. His large 
barn was a veritable curiosity shop to us children, and his 
orchard was a wonder. His blacksmith shop was a most 
alluring old building filled with tools and equipment that 
were a constant temptation to us youngsters. Finally, to our 
deep mortification, it became forbidden territory—grand- 
children are inclined to become very reckless and destructive 
with such tools as the blacksmith shop usually holds. 

It is said that when any new machine or device came on 
the market, Frederick Swartzendruber was the first one to 
get it. He owned the first McCormick reaper in the com- 
munity. The same was true of the table rake, the Marsh 
Harvester, the self-binder, the hayrake, the corn planter, 
and the checkrow. The barn and grove were filled with 
these castoff machines which had been set aside when new 
and better ones became available. The horsepower, tread- 
mill, and portable steam engine, as well as the early types of 
threshing machinery, among which was the chaff piler, were 
also included in his equipment. 

But when windmills came along, serious questions arose 
in the church as to the propriety of using them, and besides, 
those early ones were very colorfully and ornately decorated 
and painted, which was considered worldly by the elders of 
the church. Benjamin Hostetler was one of the first Amish- 
men in the community to get one. How well I recall the old 
Eclipse on their slough well and how I envied “Mona” and 
Dave when I had to pump water by hand for stock while 
they applied themselves to less irksome tasks, or perhaps 
did nothing. As a result of Benjamin Hostetler’s progres- 
siveness, his standing in the church stood in jeopardy while 
the question was being threshed out by the leaders in coun- 
sel with the congregation. All this while, I fear, our good 
patriarch had to possess his soul with patience—maybe im- 
patience! But one day when we drove down the lane to his 
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house we saw a. windmill raising its head above the trees 
and when we got there, sure enough, there astride the well 
stood a fifty-foot tower supporting a Star windmill painted 
pure white. 

Grandfather Swartzendruber was not only a good farmer. 
The name of the family will always be enshrined with the 
Galgenmiihle (mill of the gallows) at Mengeringhausen, 
Germany, which was operated by our forebears, and the 
dust of the mill on Grandfather’s farm in Iowa will always 
cling to his memory. How we enjoyed the smell of the coal 
smoke and delighted to watch the engine turn the millstones 
that ground the good Iowa corn into-golden meal which 
constituted a prominent part of our diet during those early 
years. 

But Grandfather and his sons not only made use of what 
they learned from other people; they also had ideas of their 
own. One autumn word was circulated throughout the com- 
munity that Uncle Shem was cooking molasses with his 
steam engine. We youngsters knew that Uncle Shem could 
make a steam engine do almost anything, but we could not 
see how he could make it cook molasses. This problem 
troubled us and was profoundly considered by my brother 
Sam and me. We thought that perhaps he filled the boiler 
with cane juice and cooked it until it “was molasses.” When 
we finally went over to see this marvelous thing, we dis- 
covered that it was really true. He had conceived the idea of 
constructing a vat a little deeper than the ordinary ones 
and laying pipe lines back and forth in the bottom of it, 
which he connected to the boiler and forced steam through 
—sure enough, it cooked molasses! 

If all the equipment and machinery which Grandfather 
had accumulated during his lifetime had been kept and 
taken care of, it would today be a valuable collection show- 
ing the progress in the development of farming equipment 
from an early period. In his barn were to be found: the flail, 
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sickle, scythe, cradle, and winnowing equipment for separat- 
ing the grain from the chaff, the wooden fork and rake as 
aged in Biblical times. My mother recalled the time when 
all these implements were used to harvest and thresh their 
crops. She, being too young to help with the work, was left 
to take care of the smaller children who played on quilts 
placed in the shade of trees while her mother and older sis- 
ters helped rake and pile the hay or bind the sheaves of 
grain which was at that time cut with a scythe or cradle and 
later hauled onto the threshing floor of their large barn to 
be threshed with a flail. In this home was found also the 
spinning wheel, the little loom and wool-carding appliances 
which Grandmother used to provide the cloth for clothing 
her family and the yarn for their mittens and stockings. This 
godly woman died when some of her children were small, 
but judging from what her descendants say, she must have 
been a woman such as King Lemuel’s mother described: 

Who can find a virtuous woman? 

For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 

So that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil 

All the days of her life. | 

She seeketh wool, and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

* % % 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household, 

And a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

* ad % 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, 

And her hands hold the distaff. | 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 
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Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: 

For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

al at h 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honour are her clothing; 

And she shall rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 

And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

—Extracts from Proverbs 31. 

All of this my grandmother did, except that her husband 
bought the fields—she no doubt could have done that too. 


A DISAPPOINTING EXPLORATION 


Grandfather’s place had other attractions besides the 
machinery and mills and shops. Behind the large unpainted 
barn was an extensive orchard which he and his wife plant- 
ed when they moved on the farm, for the fruit of which 
Grandmother long waited but never tasted. The year when 
she died the first apples appeared on the trees, but before 
they ripened she passed on. This place was one of continual 
interest to the grandchildren. From midsummer until the 
frosts came, and later, the trees were loaded with delicious 
apples. In the midst stood the cider press from which flowed 
the apple juice in its season. 

One day, however, an event took place in the orchard 
that took away from the place much of its attraction and 
glamor. In company with our cousins, the Kreider children, 
we were playing near the cider press when we discovered a 
strange buzzing among some old half-decayed timbers that 
lay partly hidden in the long grass. Curious to know what 
the origin of this noise was, we innocents began to explore 
this pile of rotting wood and incidentally discovered a bum- 
blebee’s nest. In less time than it took to think about it, 
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we found our heads enveloped in a cloud of angry insects 
that completely routed us from the premises and inoculated 
us thoroughly with their venom. Our cries of distress 
brought our stepgrandmother and the mother of the Krei- 
der children to the scene. They, however, stood at a safe 
distance and shouted such orders as they could without get- 
ting mixed up in the fracas. Finally they got us away from 
the embattled scene to a place of safety. My brother and I 
left in a very hurried and unconventional manner without 
expressing a word of appreciation for the assistance our 
relatives rendered in the time of our trouble. They were 
so irked by this incident that they were hardly in a mood 
to accept any apologies. We walked the mile and a half to 
our home without a stop and when we arrived, our faces 
were so swollen that the family barely recognized us. We 
were put to bed, but our gastric apparatus was so badly out 
of kilter that our parents thought it wise to send for the 
family doctor—Dr. Egar. Upon his arrival he contributed to 
our misery by prescribing some bitter, ill-tasting medicine 
and considered the whole affair a good joke. I still think to 
this day that the good doctor had a very poor sense of 
humor. 


GRANDFATHER YODER’S HOME 


The home on Grandfather Yoder’s side of the family was 
also attractive, but from a different standpoint. This good 
man had no aversion to the use of the new things that came 
on the market but was not hasty to invest in them. He had 
no grove littered with outdated and castoff machinery and 
other equipment. He and his wife were quiet, thrifty people 
who enjoyed their home, their family, and each other. 
Grandmother Yoder was one of those kindly, soft-spoken 
souls that loved flowers, and the atmosphere around the 
place was filled with their fragrance. She never let her 
grandchildren leave her place without some token of her 
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love, such as cookies or handkerchiefs or other little things 
that children cherish. Her house was always filled with the 
aroma of bread fresh from the outside oven and other baked 
or cooked things which Eva Ratzlaff liked to prepare. 

Eva was one of the Russian Mennonite girls of the 1873 
immigration. Grandfather and Grandmother gave her a 
home. The floors of the house were always kept immacu- 
lately clean by this highly efficient orphan who stood rigid 
guard over the possessions entrusted to her and was ever 
ready to enforce with a heavy hand her sanitary code when 
careless grandchildren appeared on the horizon. Bless her 
dear soul! She taught us several painful lessons in the mat- 
ter of cleanliness which we never forgot. | 

This girl’s mother had died and during the winter of 
1873 the father brought his children to Iowa, while the 
rest of the immigrants were waiting at Newton, Kansas, to 
get on their land. A few years later the father returned to 
his people, but his four daughters, Elsie, Mary, Eva, and 
Anna, remained in Iowa where they were given homes 
among the Amish people and where they united with the 
Amish church. Elsie married Pete Brenneman, “Mona” 
Brenneman’s Pete. Both she and her husband died of ty- 
phoid fever after having been married but a short time. 
Mary was married to Lewis Eichorn, Anna to Fritz Dickel, 
and Eva to Paul Dlugosh. After Eva’s marriage to Paul 
Dlugosh they moved to Oklahoma and later to Clarksville, 
Arkansas, where she and her husband are buried and where 
at the time of this writing her two sons live in the family 
cabin in the hills outside the city. 

Grandfather Yoder was a Holmes County, Ohio, fan. He 
filled our visits with stories of Shanesville, “Vinesbige,” 
Bunker Hill—names that became almost hallowed in our 
mcmory. 

OUR FIRST STEAM ENGINE 
In 1886 Father bought his first steam engine from J. H. 
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Maggard, of Iowa City—a portable drawn by horses. Two 
years later, in 1888, he bought a traction engine—a Spring- 
field eight horsepower—for $800.00. When one looks at 
costs today, he is led to wonder how that much steel and 
labor could have been put together for that amount of 
money. I distinctly recall the time when Father and Sam 
Bender left for Iowa City to get the engine. They planned 
to drive the thirteen or more miles to town that day and get 
all ready to start home early the next morning. That eve- 
ning we had a heavy rain and thunderstorm which put the 
roads in bad shape. It rained so hard that Sam and I con- 
jectured whether it might be another sindflut—a flood like 
the one in Noah’s time. However, the next day the world 
was still standing. About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
saw the smoke of the “outfit” when it was more than a 
mile and a half from home. Then Sam and I started off on 
foot to meet them. That was a great day for us! Several 
years later Father traded this engine on a larger one of the 
same make and used it for running a sawmill during the 
winter and summer. When I was twelve years old, he and 
Uncle Shem used both his engine and ours to run the saw- 
mill. Part of the time he took both of us boys along and 
each one had an engine to operate. To be taken out of the 
garden and potato patch and given an engineering job was 
a very acceptable promotion! By the time I was eleven years 
old, Father let me help him and it was a great day when at 
the age of twelve he turned the throttle and steering wheel 
over to me and told me to go ahead, while he sat on the 
platform and rested when we moved from place to place. 
Father was a good machinist and taught us boys many 
good things about handling machinery. Plenty of grease, 
he said, is the cheapest and best thing to use for any kind 
of machine. We boys somehow got the idea, too, that plenty 
of grease on the overalls was the mark of a good engineer! 
His doctrine was that a “knock” in any bearing is an indica- 
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tion of a poor operator and held that when a steam engine 
is working in the belt there should be practically no noise 
except that of the exhaust, and the whir of the flywheel. 
Father was a good teacher and his ideas stuck. 

While Father was engaged in the threshing business, he 
was away from home a great deal of the time during certain 
parts of the year. Sometimes, when the grain was too wet 
to thresh, he would bring some of his men to the farm to 
do such work as had accumulated during his absence. It 
was during one of those occasions that he sent John Troyer 
and Pete Brenneman to repair the fence that enclosed our 
cornfield. Such times were always a break in the monotony 
of our days when work piled up that was too much for us 
eight- or nine-year-old boys. We enjoyed being with the 
men, helping them as we could and at the same time listen- 
ing to their conversation. 


AN ILL-FATED EXPERIMENT 


This time, however, things did not turn out very well. It 
was the custom of practically all the men of our community 
to chew tobacco. How well I remember those spittoons in 
almost every home! It was hardly considered manly among 
the preadolescent youngsters of that day not to have ac- 
quired the “habit” by the time they were from twelve to 
fifteen years old. 

While building fence that day the men occasionally. 
paused to take a fresh “chew” and finally my brother and I 
mustered up enough courage to ask them to share their plug 
with us. This they rightly refused to do, which was quite a 
humiliation to us. We, then, decided to be independent 
and show them that we could chew our own tobacco. We 
went to the house and made a raid on Father’s supply which 
was kept in the upper left-hand drawer of the family bureau. 
We sliced off a sizable chunk with his razor. What he said 
when he shaved next time was likely printable, but it was 
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hardly what we would have wanted to hear! After we re- 
turned to the field where the men were working, Sam pulled 
the plug from his pocket, took a big chew, and handed it to 
me in the most nonchalant and matter-of-fact manner pos- 
sible, just like the old-timers did. I took a chew and handed 
it back to him in the same way. I noticed that the men 
eyed us expectantly to see what would happen. Suddenly 
something took place on the inside of me. I looked at Sam 
who was by that time very pale and took to the cornfield 
where he could hide his misery. A moment later I followed 
and had no more than got out of sight when my digestive 
machinery suddenly shifted into reverse and disgorged ev- 
erything my stomach contained—all except the nicotine 
which had been absorbed into the system. I found Sam in 
the same distressing situation. Every minute our condition 
seemed to get worse until we began to fear that this might 
be the end of time on earth for both of us. With such 
strength as we had, we discussed our prospects. Neither of 
us could recall having heard of people dying under such 
circumstances, but we realized, too, that there might be ex- 
ceptions to the regular rule. It is altogether likely that we 
said our “‘paternosters’’ in preparation for what might hap- 
pen. We usually did—in emergencies. 

That evening we did not get home in time for supper. 
When we finally got to the house, the meal was over and 
to our great relief the men were gone. We informed Mother 
that we were not feeling well and hoped she would brew us 
some garden tea and put us to bed. She, however, complete- 
ly ignored our condition and insisted that we milk the cows, 
feed the pigs, and do the chores as usual. We detected from 
the look on her face that she knew what was wrong. No 
doubt the hired men, in order to keep from becoming in- 
criminated in the affair, had told her the story. Subsequent 
trials, after several years of reflection, ended in the same 
way and we escaped the formation of a bad habit. 
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EARLY SCHOOL DAYS 


The first twelve years of my life were spent near the place 
of my birth. I was six years old when I began to attend the 
Evergreen School a few miles north of Kalona, Iowa. Our 
first teacher, a Mr. Moser, is remembered for the long naps 
he took during school hours, while the pupils amused them- 
selves by throwing paper balls across the room and engaging 
in such commercial enterprises as trading slate pencils and 
sponges, and very rarely one with outstanding resources 
would even barter slates and other more valuable trinkets. 
“Mona” Hostetler was the leading capitalist and had a large 
stock of pencils and other materials, including “hidden 
name” cards which he accumulated in various ways. He 
was a good salesman and very successful in his business. But 
some of it was done on the “shady side,’ which sometimes 
got him into trouble with irate mothers when he had given 
their youngsters a good fleecing. In these merchandising 
and entertainment activities the pupils were always careful 
not to disturb the dreams of their slumbering pedagogue 
who in his waking periods was inclined to deal harshly with 
obstreperous boys and girls. Among my early teachers whom 
I remember with great appreciation are Alice Dierdorff, 
Dora Kempf Hershberger, Sam Kempf, Pete Miller, John J. 
Miller, and Joni Marner. Of these, John J. Miller later 
became a prominent farmer and Vorsinger (song leader) 
in the Amish church and Joni Marner became a lawyer. 

The pupils of the Evergreen School were practically all 
Pennsylvania Dutch and came from Amish homes. Many 
of them knew no English and had to be taught the language 
when they entered school. Some of the teachers were willing 
to teach German when it was desired, and a number of 
times courses in reading, writing, and spelling were offered 
when parents called for it in behalf of their children. — 

My brother Sam and I were fond of books, a trait which 
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manifested itself early in our lives. I wonder now how our 
large family Bible held together because of the usage we 
gave it. In addition to this illustrated volume, there was in 
our home a copy of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and one én- 
‘titled The Home of God’s People, which was a history of 
Palestine. Before we could read we knew the stories which 
these volumes contained or at least the story connected with 
the pictures. Later we read them, as well as everything else 
that fell into our hands. This was our winter’s occupation, 
but when the spring days came with their warmth and sun- 
shine and the ice-bound brooks began to flow and the forests 
bloomed, then books were laid aside and the charms and 
attractions of the out-of-doors called us away from the con- 
fines of school and home to nature’s wonder house. 


BEGINNINGS OF MY LIBRARY 


Very early in my life I acquired a deep interest in history 
and read everything on that subject that was available in 
our home. Barnes’ History of the United States and Ander- 
son’s History were read so often that I had practically—but 
unintentionally—committed them to memory. During my 
boyhood years I added to my collection such books as I was 
able to get. There were no public libraries in the commu- 
nity where we lived and people as a rule were not great 
readers. Money was always scarce in our home, but what- 
ever pennies and nickels and an occasional dime I could 
collect were invested in such books as were for sale on the 
bargain counters at the drugstores. These are some of the 
titles: General Phil. Sheridan, Kilpatrick and His Cavalry, 
American Statesmen and Patriots, A Trooper’s Adventure in 
the War for the Union, With Lee in Virginia, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Rienzi, and Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. Most of 
these relics of my boyhood days are still on the shelves of my 
library. My reading, however, was not confined to historical 
subjects alone. One evening when my brother and I ‘came 
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home from school we found on the table a nicely bound 
copy of Foster’s Story of the Bible. This book was read and 
reread over and over until its content became deeply em- 
bedded in my mind. This volume awakened an interest in 
the Bible which I never altogether lost and influenced me 
more greatly than any book I have ever read. Through its 
simple language I received a knowledge of the Scripture 
that I never forgot. 


CHURCH LIFE 


Church life in the community where I grew up was very 
simple. Worship services were held every two weeks in pri- 
vate homes. Sometimes during the summer when the weath- 
er was hot they were held on the threshing floors of the 
large bank barns, of which there were many in the com- 
munity, and sometimes in the shade of groves or in the 
shadow of hedgerows along the fence lines. Transportation 
then was not easy as it is now. Some of the people had bug- 
gies or two-wheeled road carts, the latter being the favorite 
means of transportation of the boys and young men of the 
community. It was still very common at that time for 
people to drive to church in their farm wagons. The serv- 
ices were usually long, beginning at eight-thirty or nine in 
the morning and continuing until noon or past noon. The 
ministry was drawn from the laity. None of the men were 
educated beyond the common schools of their day and 
many did not have that much formal training. But not a 
few developed into unusually capable speakers and ac- 
quired through their own study a surprisingly good knowl- 
edge of the Scripture, as well as outstanding oratorical 
ability. The singing consisted of very unmelodious tunes 
known as the Langsame Weise, slow tunes which were per- 
haps a modification of the chants of the Middle Ages or 
even earlier. If there were disciplinary or other problems 
that needed consideration, the nonmembers of the congre- 
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gation were dismissed and the members met in what would 
now be called an executive session to discuss matters at hand 
and come to some decisions. The regulations of the church 
were specific, clearly defined, and rigidly enforced. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TAILORING 


Among the things that were forbidden were hip pockets 
on men’s overalls and trousers. This was a challenge to us 
youngsters. One day when Sam and I were eight years old 
we decided to “go worldly” and provide the proscribed 
pockets for ourselves, since Mother would not co-operate 
and make them for us. During her absence Sam found a 
piece of brown denim cloth and proceeded to sew a patch 
pocket on his pants with black thread! Coats No. 8. I de- 
cided upon an inside pocket and cut a slit, much too 
ample and a little too low, on the right side of mine. Into 
this I fitted—‘‘fitted” is hardly the right word—a pocket I 
salvaged from one of Father’s trousers. Both these projects 
bore deeply the marks of poor workmanship, but we hoped 
Mother would make them over. In this, however, we were 
disappointed. She decided it would be best to let us suffer 
the consequences and humiliation of our willfulness—which 
we did. However, in the wake of this ill-fated episode, there 
followed, in rapid succession, what practically amounted to 
an epidemic of accidents while we were going through 
barbed-wire fences and past protruding nails in the stable 
and other buildings which helped to relieve us of our prob- 
lem before we became too widely exposed. As far as I know 
now, this was the forerunner of the widespread “Do it your- 
self movement” which has since become so popular, the 
results of which all too frequently turn out much the same 
as that of our original experiment. 


AN AMISH CHURCH SERVICE 


Our church attendance was very irregular during my 
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childhood and boyhood. Uncomfortable as the accommo- 
dations were and tedious as the service often was, I bear 
indelibly the impressions of those simple meetings and the. 
influence of those sermons. There were several things that 
broke up their monotony for the children. About the mid- 
dle of the forenoon the good sisters of the church brought in 
the Gema Kuche, which consisted of sweet buns, a bowlful 
of which was passed along the benches for the benefit of the 
children. This was always something to look forward to. 
When, about eleven o’clock or eleven-thirty, the aroma of 
boiling coffee rose from the wash boiler on the kitchen 
stove, we knew that the service was: approaching its end. 
When the meeting was over, the benches were shoved to- 
gether for a table, which was then loaded with home-baked 
bread, apple butter, pickled cucumbers and red beets, coffee, 
and pie. My memory of the “Amish church” is inseparably 
tied up with the taste of that good bread and the smell of 
coffee. Sometimes I dream about it and wish I could again 
hear Grandfather Swartzendruber or Chris Miller or Pete 
Kinsinger preach. As a boy, their discourses had a deep 
effect upon me. 

At that time it was the custom for little boys to go in with 
their father and sit with him during the church services. To 
say that the boys of that day—or ours—outgrew the necessity 
of sitting with their fathers would hardly be correct in the 
light of what took place when they were delivered from that 
ordeal. But we did attain the place in our growth where it 
was no longer the custom to do so. During the time when I 
arrived at that age our church attendance was very irregular. 
Father was gone much of the time sawmilling, threshing, 
shredding corn fodder, and the weekends when he was at 
home, he seldom went to church. Fortunately—I use this 
term advisedly—we did not go to church either. During that 
period the boys—many of them—stayed at the barn or in 
adjoining groves and engaged in wrestling matches, foot 
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racing, mouth organ concerts, storytelling, and sundry and 
divers other things of less repute—some of the stories were 
certainly of less repute. Dan Yoder, later known as “Butch 
Dan” was as a rule master of ceremonies at these extra- 
curricular activities, and with his natural resourcefulness 
and ingenuity, always had a full program of interesting 
events laid out for the group to enjoy. Things happened 
then that were no credit to the boys nor to the ones who 
provided opportunity for such engagements. No wonder 
many of the older ones were in favor of abandoning the 
practice of holding meetings in houses and transferring 
them to church houses where the services could be held in 
better control. 


AN OUTDOOR CHURCH SERVICE 


Sometimes unplanned incidents of a humorous nature, 
which interfered with the solemnity of the services, grew out 
of outdoor settings. One warm summer day I accompanied 
Mother to a church service held at the home of Chris Ropp, 
a half mile west and north of the Evergreen School, known 
to us boys as das Neue Deutschland (the New Germany) 
because several German immigrant families lived there. We 
walked the mile and a half to the place, where to my delight 
I found that the meeting was to be held in the shade of a 
hedgerow at the end of the cow pasture. This same field 
was also the home of a herd of milk cows headed by a 
pugnacious sire who during the heat of the day led his 
harem into the shade of the very hedges where the meeting 
was being held. On this special occasion he must have 
felt imposed upon when he saw that his favorite retreat was 
occupied. The impious creature took serious exception to 
this invasion of his domain and the activities and oratorical 
goings on that were entirely new to him. In the midst of 
the service he encircled the group of worshipers and began 
to express his disapproval in no uncertain way. He uttered 
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his protests with low, deep-throated bellowings, all the 
while pawing the earth and throwing dust into the air and 
gradually drawing nearer to the seat of his trouble. His 
demonstrations finally became so menacing that the minister 
paused in his discourse and urged the owner to silence this 
militant quadruped and remove him to quarters where he 
could not molest the exercises of the worshipers. The owner 
of the farm, armed with a pitchfork, charged upon the 
animal, which no doubt had memories of previous en- 
counters with the thorny end of this weapon. He hastily 
retreated to the far end of the pasture, from which he con- 
tinued his demonstrations and hurled his insults upon the 
offending congregation. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD TRAGEDY 


But the community also had its tragedies. One day, 
March 2, 1886, word spread throughout the neighborhood 
that Noah Troyer, the “Sleeping Preacher,” was accidentally 
killed. He had gone to shoot a chicken to provide a dinner 
for the gang of carpenters who were building a house for 
one of his sons. Fot some reason the musket exploded and 
the firing pin hit him in the eye and penetrated his brain. 
Noah Troyer was widely known, loved and respected by his 
neighbors and all who knew him. His death was a shock to 
the entire neighborhood. I recall that my brother and I 
walked the three-quarter mile across the fields covered with 
a newly fallen spring snow to view the body that was lying 
in the homemade coffin. His left eye was covered with a 
white cloth to hide the wound on his face. 

Noah Troyer’s unusual ministry began in 1876 following 
an illness of several days. At first he spoke but briefly 
while in an unconscious state. Later these occasions became 
more frequent and his sermons became longer. These spells 
were always preceded by headaches, cramps, and bloating 
of the stomach. One day, while in church, he became 
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ill and spoke at some length. Following that, he occasion- 
ally spoke at his home in the evening, and finally each 
evening. As the news of his preaching spread, crowds of 
people came to listen to his messages. Medical men and 
others became interested and made investigations. ‘They 
found that he was insensitive to pain during these spells, 
and when, the following day, he was informed of the experi- 
ments that had been made, he knew nothing about it except 
that he complained of soreness in his limbs where he had 
been probed with needles. 

I often pondered upon the strange experience of this man 
and still wonder whether perhaps there was something in 
his past that brought about or contributed to his condition. 
Years ago I came across some information that interested 
me. I have it connected with an unexpected meeting with 
Troyer’s son who had been a respected businessman in Ka- 
lona, Iowa, and suddenly left his family and disappeared 
from the community. While I was holding meetings at the 
Crystal Springs church at Harper, Kansas, in 1915, I found 
him working as a hired man on the farm of Dan Nofsinger, 
a member of that church. He seemed glad to see me, both 
as an acquaintance and as a relative. During this time we 
discussed some of his problems, especially his spiritual situa- 
tion. It was from him that I received the following informa- 
tion that stands out very clearly in my mind. 

- Sometime earlier in his life, Noah Troyer was one of sev- 
eral men that received votes for the ministry in the Old 
Order Amish church of which he was then a member. 
Owing to his dissatisfaction with some of the regulations 
of that body, he declined to let his name go through the lot. 
This was considered a very serious breach of one’s consecra- 
tion, and, while it may not have affected his membership, 
it at least greatly affected his standing. Sometime later, his 
two:sons who had joined the instruction class in preparation 
for baptism withdrew a few weeks before the administration 
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of that rite was to take place. My informer said that this 
greatly troubled the father, not only because of the action. 
of his sons, but also because of conditions within the church 
that were responsible for their decision. Whether these 
incidents were in any way related to this man’s ministry 
cannot now be determined and we will have to be content 
with the facts that we know; namely, that Noah Troyer was 
a man known to be honest, helpful, and lovable, who lived 
a devoted Christian life, and upon whom was bestowed a 
preaching ministry which he performed in a mysterious 
way.! 


AN AMISH COMMUNION SERVICE 


I was eight years old when I saw the first, and what was 
the most impressive, communion service I ever witnessed. It 
was held in a private home. It was a cool fall day in late 
October when I accompanied Mother to church about a 
mile and a half from where we lived. We walked all the 
way and stayed through the service, which lasted till into the 
night. Because of the nature of the meeting, there were no 
boys of my age present. Hence I spent the day with the 
older ones who were members of the church. For several 
brief periods I was in the services. The crowd that usually 
had what they called a ‘“‘good time” was absent. In the 
evening, when the lamps were lighted, Mother asked me to 
come to the house and get something to eat. She told me 
they would soon have the communion. I think I shall always 
remember that scene. The venerable old men with flowing 
beards and hair streaked with gray, who sat in the dim 
lamplight, reminded me of pictures I had seen in our family 
Bible. Since then I have participated in many communion 
services, some of which were very impressive, but never was 


1. A brief biography of Noah Troyer and a collection of his sermons are 


to be found in the Mennonite Historical Library at Goshen College, Goshen, 
Ind. nl 
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there one that surpassed in interest what I remember of the 
first one I saw in that Iowa farm home. 
A MENNONITE BAPTISMAL SERVICE 

I was twelve years old when I first saw a baptismal service. 
This one was conducted by Christian Warye, the bishop of 
what is now the East Union Mennonite Church near Ka- 
lona, Iowa. At that time the building was located at the 
Brenneman corner, at the crossroad south of what was then 
known as the “Cap” Shaffer Farm. Father and Will Kreider 
went to see this service and took my brother and me along. 
When we got there, the house was filled to capacity and 
many people stood outside. It was summertime—perhaps 
July or August. After the preaching was concluded the 
people drove two miles south, and a mile west, thence into 
a timber for another half mile or so to the English River 
where the service was to be held. The procession from the 
church to the river was nearly a mile long. By that time the 
sky was overcast with clouds and peals of thunder echoed 
through the woods. The beach along the river was packed 
with people who were sheltered by the trees when the rain 
began to fall. After an appropriate service, which consisted 
of singing, Scripture reading, and prayer, Bishop Warye 
stepped into the stream and invited those who wished to be 
baptized to come. One after another some twenty-five ma- 
ture men and women knelt in the river as the old bishop 
dipped up the water with his hands and baptized them. 
Then with the trees dripping with rain and the whole con- 
gregation soaked, everyone moved out under the cloud- 
covered sky and the woods rang with the songs they sang. 
Among those I recall with certainty who received baptism 
that day were Eli Swartzendruber (“Iowa Joe’s’” Eli) and 
John D. Miller, the latter of whom later married our cousin, 
Jane Stutzman. This service, the first one I ever saw, un- 
hurried. and glorious in its setting, stands out above all oth- 
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ers of its kind in my memory. Little did I think that day 
that twenty-one years later that same bishop would lay his 
hands on me in an ordination service to become his suc- 
cessor. 


MY FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


One Sunday after the noon meal had been served and the 
family was lounging in the shade of the large ash tree on the 
lawn, we saw a long line of horsemen interspersed here and 
there with a road cart moving along the highway a half mile 
or more across the field from where we lived. My parents 
were very inquisitive as to the meaning of the procession. 
They knew of no funeral in the community and could not 
account for such an array of people on the highway. Some- 
time later the parade came up over the hill on the road 
that led past our home. As the long cavalcade passed by, 
we saw the familiar costumes of the community and now 
and then the wave of a friendly hand whose owner we recog- 
nized. Then Father went down to the road to inquire as to 
the meaning of these goings on. He was informed that there 
was to be a Sunday school at the Evergreen school house 
where we attended day school during the week. My twin 
brother and I were then hurriedly dressed in our new den- 
im pants and clean shirts and followed Father to the first 
meeting of this kind that we ever attended—in 1888, when 
I was eight years old. I recall my misgivings of the whole 
affair and en route to the schoolhouse I made up my mind 
that this would be the last time I’d go if I had to study 
arithmetic. When we arrived, the house was filled with 
people. The singing was beautiful. Mike Miller was elected 
superintendent and read a chapter from the Bible and of- 
fered a prayer. Today, after seventy years, I still recall some 
of the sentences and phrases of that prayer. It contained 
what I thought then were the most beautiful words and ex- 
pressions I had ever heard. It was something about the 
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teachings—doctrine—falling upon the people; wie der Regen 
auf das Gras und wie die Tropfen auf das Kraut. Since 
then, I have discovered that it was an expression taken from 
Deuteronomy 32:2. To my great satisfaction nothing was 
said about arithmetic that day, but we were given little 
German wordbooks from which we were taught what was 
then considered the language of worship. At the close of 
the meeting we received small colored cards which con- 
tained Scripture verses which we were supposed to learn. I 
drew a red one which contained the following verse from 
Psalm 16:1: Bewahre Mich Gott, den ich Traue auf Dich. 
Here I learned to read and write German. This knowledge 
was later supplemented by instruction under Dora Kempf 
Hershberger who consented to teach some German classes 
in the public school. Still later, in 1892, I attended a term 
of four weeks or so at the “Dutch College,” after the public 
school had closed its winter term. By these means I acquired 
a good working knowledge of the German language so that 
by the time I was twelve years old I could read and write 
both the German and English equally well. 


“DUTCH COLLEGE” 


The “Dutch College” was started by my Grandfather 
Swartzendruber for the benefit of his grandchildren and 
such others of the Amish community as wished to improve 
their knowledge of the German language and such other 
subjects as were included in the curriculum. It was soon 
discovered by the older boys and girls that this was an 
excellent place to come to because of the social oppor- 
tunities it afforded them. This latter motive, however, had 
soon run its course. The early type of students dropped out 
and were replaced by a younger group that attended largely 
at the behest of their elders. 

The first classes were held in a vacant house on Grand- 
father’s land at the corner where the “‘Stringtown’’ road 
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crosses the “City” road, as it was then called, two miles south 
of Sharon Center. John Hershberger, a single man from 
Maryland, was the first teacher. After the newness of the 
venture wore off it looked as though the undertaking might 
come to nought. But Grandfather was not willing to give 
up the idea of a school where his grandchildren and other 
youngsters could be taught the German language which ‘he, 
together with some others, considered so essential. Hence 
he built a house, especially designed for that purpose, at 
the end of the lane which led to his home about a quarter 
of a mile away. Among those who taught there were Salina 
Marner and “Uncle” Chris Swartzendruber, Grandfather’s 
brother whose wife had died childless and left him a lonely 
man of early middle age. 

It was during his tutorship that my brother Sam and J, 
the Will Kreider children, Dan Swartzendruber’s children, 
and several of Levi Yoder’s family, together with others, 
attended. “Uncle” Chris was a saintly man and a good 
teacher, but he, having had no children of his own, was 
far too inexperienced to cope with the assemblage of young- 
sters he had on his hands. I am deeply humiliated now 
when I recall all the things we did for our entertainment 
and amusement “behind the back” of this good old man. 
Part of the time the weather was cold and “Uncle” Chris 
sent us out in small groups to gather corn stalks for fuel to 
keep the house warm. This provided opportunity for smug- 
gling all kinds of unusual things into the house and pro- 
vided materials and equipment for our amusement at times 
when we were allowed to pull our benches to the stove in 
order to keep warm. Some of it would have been valuable 
for disciplinary purposes if placed in proper hands, but as 
it was used by the pupils, it was the cause of much merri- 
ment and hilarity, which our good, pious teacher could 
never understand nor account for. But he was a kindly soul, 
a good instructor, and a great Christian. We were often 
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humbled by his goodness to us and by his expositions of the 
New Testament—our textbook in reading. Among the things 
that he emphasized was the memorization of Scripture 
verses. ‘Today, after more than threescore years, I still have 
on the shelves of my library the New Testament which he 
gave as a reward for the verses I learned. He also taught us to 
sing the Langsame Weise (slow tunes) which were and are 
still a part of the Amish worship. As I recall now, he paid us 
ten cents for each tune we learned. In this way I accumu- 
lated something like thirty cents. 

The last time I saw “Uncle” Chris was in Oklahoma dur- 
ing the winter of 1915, when I held meetings at the Hydro 
church. Earlier my parents had left the Amish church and 
united with the Mennonites. This, I am certain, he con- 
sidered a major apostasy. He was kind, but it seemed that 
we had little in common except family connections. After 
these matters had been brought up to date, the conversation 
lapsed. 1 bade him good-by and left him feeling, I am sure, 
that one of his prospective Vorsinger had failed. 


OUR LAST YEAR IN JOHNSON COUNTY 


During the summer of 1892, a spirit of uncertainty seemed 
to brood over the community in which we lived. Father 
spoke of selling the farm and finally did sell it. Months 
went by without any developments as to “where we would 
go from here.” Besides the uncertainty of a home a number 
of tragedies and near tragedies took place. Early in Novem- 
ber when Sam took the horses to pasture one of them kicked 
up her heels, when she was turned loose, and hit him in the 
face. He evidently lay unconscious for some time, but finally 
returned to the house in a dazed state, with his face and his 
clothes covered with blood. He was badly hurt. His one 
eye was gone; his nose and jaw were fractured. No one ex- 
pected him to live, but as the days went by he started to im- 
prove and before Christmas was ready to enter school. It 
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was during that same winter that Reverend Stephen Miller, 
a relative of Father’s and a minister in the Wayland, Iowa, 
Mennonite Church, was killed in a railroad accident while 
en route to a meeting of an organization that later grew 
into the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities. Dur- 
ing the late winter Grandmother Yoder was smitten with a 
bad case of blood poisoning. For weeks she was not expected 
to live, but she finally recovered and lived another twelve 
years. a} 
Dissatisfaction with the Amish church situation in John- 
son-Washington counties was mounting and several of the 
uncles and others were discussing the possibility of founding 
a new settlement for the people of their faith. This was good 
news! We youngsters were starry-eyed with enthusiasm as we 
looked forward with anticipation to what lay beyond the 
bounds within which we had lived hitherto, as well as to 
the new home which they said was located in a sparsely set- 
tled land. With my mind filled with high hopes and dreams 
of the future, an epoch of my life came to a close. 
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1893-1901 


The unrest and dissatisfaction within the Amish brother- 
hood of the Johnson-Washington-Iowa County settlement 
had become acute by 1892. The churches of this area were 
divided into four districts. The Upper Deer Creek in Iowa 
County was headed by William Miller; the Lower Deer 
Creek, partly in Iowa and partly in Washington and John- 
son counties, by Jacob F. Swartzendruber; the North Sharon 
in Johnson County by Peter Kinsinger; and the South 
Sharon in Johnson and Washington counties by Chris 
Miller. The membership in all of these groups was becom- 
ing too large to be accommodated in private homes where 
the biweekly services were held. The Upper and Lower 
Deer Creek congregations, which were in some respects more 
progressive, solved this problem by building houses of wor- 
ship. They were sometimes spoken of as the Hoch-Miidege 
Deer Greeker (the proud Deer Creek people). The church- 
es led by Chris Miller and Peter Kinsinger were less inclined 
to change and were frequently referred to as the Schloppich 
Laplander (the careless Laplander). Some of the leaders of 
these latter groups were unyielding in their attitude on the 
matter of making the change from worship in homes to 
church buildings. Even now after more than sixty-five years 
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they continue to hold their services in private homes, al- 
though many of their members and some of their ministers 
have all along favored making the change. Among the latter 
was my Grandfather Frederick Swartzendruber. In refer- 
ring to this controversy in his notes he wrote: Das ist ein 
Elender Zank (This is a pitiful dispute). This problem, 
together with a persistent refusal to modify the distinctive 
forms of their wearing apparel, caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction throughout the brotherhood. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE MENNONITE CHURCH IN JOHNSON- 
WASHINGTON COUNTIES 


My father’s brother, Joe Yoder, and a few other families 
united with the church at Wayland, Iowa, some thirty miles 
to the south. This congregation under the leadership of 
Sebastian Gerig, had solved its problems by making such 
concessions as were necessary to hold its membership to- 
gether, and later became a part of the Western Amish Men- 
nonite Conference when it was organized. For the benefit 
of the seceding members of the Johnson-Washington County 
groups, Bishop Gerig held occasional meetings in the 
Kalona area in an old unoccupied dwelling house on a farm 
which was later purchased by my parents. These meetings 
gave the Amish bishops much concern and they rightly 
predicted that if this practice was continued, other families 
would drift away from the church and unite with this new 
body. Bishop Gerig, wishing to avoid misunderstandings 
and difficulty, arranged for a conference with the ministers 
of the community to discuss the situation and come to some 
working agreement with them whereby the unity of the 
brotherhood could be maintained. This well-meaning at- 
tempt met with little success, and after a prolonged discus- 
sion the meeting was finally brought to a close without any 
agreement. ‘The little group continued its services as be- 
fore. Its numbers were soon .increased by the arrival, in 
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1884, of Christian Warey, a bishop from Indiana. Dan 
Yoder, a minister, and Andy Troyer moved into the com- 
munity about this same time. A few years later Dan Yoder 
moved to Cass County, Missouri, where he became a min- 
ister in the Bethel church and later transferred his member- 
ship to the Methodist church at Gunn City. Andy Troyer 
moved to Wyoming and became foreman on a large ranch. 
Bishop Warey assumed charge of the newly formed congre- 
gation and continued to hold meetings in the vacant dwell- 
ing until the place was sold, after which services were held 
in the Prairie Dale schoolhouse, until a suitable building 
was erected, two and one-half miles west of where the East 
Union Mennonite meetinghouse now stands. 


SEARCHING FOR A NEW LOCATION 


As a result of the growing dissatisfaction in the church 
and the desire for cheaper lands, a number of people began 
to think seriously of finding a place to relocate and forma 
new settlement. Accordingly, in the summer of 1892, after 
the harvest was over, Shem Swartzendruber, William 
Kreider, and Joe Gingerich started on what was at that time 
considered a rather venturesome trip, to look for a new loca- 
tion. They drove across the state of Iowa with team and 
wagon, in search of a favorable place. They were equipped 
with a camping outfit, as I recall the story, and slept out 
most of the nights. At that time people traveled very little 
and such a trip was considered quite an undertaking and 
furnished interesting material for discussion during many a 
Sunday afternoon visit between neighbors. One night, so 
the story goes, after the horses were taken care of and the 
men had bedded down in the wagon, a sudden wind and 
rainstorm arose which carried away part of the canvas cover- 
ing, set the horses free, and started the vehicle on a precari- 
ous journey down: the hill to what might well have been a 
very tragic destination.. By the time the slumbering occu- 
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pants got thoroughly awakened and realized what was go- 
ing on, their improvised “Pullman” was gathering momen- 
tum for its run down the grade. Uncle Shem, Uncle Will, 
and Uncle Joe, very scantily and indecorously clad, climbed 
out of the wagon, pell-mell, and finally brought it under 
control before it met with disaster. After some difficulty, 
they retrieved their horses and got things in hand for the 
continuation of their journey. 


THE WRIGHT COUNTY SETTLEMENT 


As a result of this trip, it was decided to locate in Wright 
County about sixty miles north of Des Moines, Iowa. There, 
they said, the soil was good and land was cheap. A number 
of people were interested in making the move, but there was 
no minister that seemed to have any desire to join them. At 
that juncture Solomon Swartzendruber from Inman, Kansas, 
appeared in Iowa, his former home, looking for a new loca- 
tion. He was an able preacher and an ordained bishop in 
the Amish church. After consultation and investigation, he 
finally decided to locate in the new colony. Consequently, 
in the spring of 1893, the following families moved to their 
homes in the new settlement, south and west of Clarion: 
Solomon Swartzendruber, Chris Yoder, Shem Swartzendru- 
ber, William Kreider, and a single man from Ohio named 
Sol Yoder, who a year or so later returned to his home com- 
munity for a bride and brought her with him to his new 
abode. 

This change of location opened wide new vistas for us 
boys. Wright County was a beautiful place. The level land- 
scape stretched on and on for miles and miles. One’s eyes 
sought vainly for an object on which to rest, often to find 
nothing but an empty horizon. The unbroken prairie lands 
were covered with native grasses and became in springtime, 
literally, a sea of flowers—phlox of various colors, wild roses, 
and, to us it seemed, countless other species. Prairie chick- 
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ens, turtle doves, wild pigeons, and meadow larks filled the 
morning air with their varied melodies. For the first time 
in our lives we saw jack rabbits, the long-eared denizens of 
the western plains. Prairie fires lighted the skies nightly 
during the early spring when the old grasses were burned to 
make way for the new growth of summer. Here, too, we en- 
countered the wild winds that swept unchecked over the 
treeless plains, filling the willow groves with snow in winter, 
and during the spring months raising clouds of dust that 
turned the noonday into twilight and filled our ears and 
nostrils with good Iowa soil. 

About the most exciting thing that came out of one of 
these gales was when Sol Yoder’s hat blew away. A sudden 
gust lifted it high into the air, where it circled around a few 
times like a bird seeking to get its bearings, after which it 
sailed away across the field. Like a dutiful youngster that 
wanted to be helpful, I took off after it, only to hear him 
calling, “Let it go! Another one will be coming along pretty 
soon.” ‘That was the first time I had ever heard that one, 
and to have it come from Sol, whose spirits and moods were 
usually very low under such circumstances, was worth the 
inconvenience of a first-rate dust storm. 

We arrived in Wright County when a large part of the 
country was still native, unbroken prairie and unfenced. 
Roads usually followed the higher ground, crisscross across 
the sections. Father had bought the Morton place, some five 
miles southwest of Clarion. When we went to town, we 
drove one mile east, then diagonally across the prairie to 
the county fairground about a mile south of the business 
section. At that time the prairie had not been drained and 
during wet seasons the low places were filled with water. 
In the winter this afforded us skating places and during the 
summer they were turned into wading and swimming holes. 

During the late fall of the first year of our residence in this 
new country a large drainage ditch was put through our 
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place and through the farms adjoining ours on the west. 
This was our first contact with oxen, which were used to pull 
the capstans from place to place. We also heard for the first 
time the ox drivers’ language, which was heavily loaded with 
strong words! Years afterward, I became familiar with the 
mule skinner vocabulary, which has almost everything in 
common with that of the men who handle oxen. Whatever 
luster either of these occupations may have had, all disap- 
peared as a result of my observation of the task that pro- 
voked such vocal outbursts. it? 

During the first summer there were many visitors, most of 
whom were exploring the possibility of joining the new 
colony. A number of them purchased land and the next 
spring (1894) the following families from the Johnson- 
Washington County settlements moved into the community: 
Joe C. Gingerich, Eli Swartzendruber, Eli Miller, John Gun- 
den, Abe Swartzendruber, Dan Gingerich, and D. K. Yoder, 
who soon after his arrival was married to Fannie Albrecht, 
who had accompanied the Eli Miller family to their new 
home. During this same year Mrs. Christner from Ontario, 
Canada, and her two daughters, Susie and Leah, also located 
in the new settlement. The following spring (1895) another 
group consisting of Sam Bender, Jacob Swartzendruber, 
Joel Swartzendruber, John Fisher, and Jonas Yoder joined 
the colony. Whatever growth the Amish community made 
after that came about through marriages which accounted 
for the establishment of a number of homes. Over a period 
of years the following couples were married and took up 
residence in the settlement for a longer or shorter period of 
time: Ike Swartzendruber and Barbara Swartzendruber, 
Paul Dlugosh and Eva Ratzlaff, Joel Guengerich and Lena 
Yoder, George Reber and Sarah Kreider, Eli Kauffman and 
Maude Swartzendruber, Joe Eiman and Alice Yoder, John 
Kiser and Lovina Gingerich, Fred Gingerich and Katie 
Lichty, Edward Pletcher and Dora Swartzendruber. 
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The days when the new immigrants arrived at Clarion 
with their carloads of livestock, household goods, farm im- 
plements, and other equipment were great times for the 
“younger generation.” Those occasions provided an op- 
portunity for them to stay out of school to drive the cattle 
from the railroad to the home of the settler. Such occasions 
also gave them a chance to eat at the restaurant or enjoy a 
big meal at the table of the new arrival. But the greatest 
day of all was the one when Father’s steam engine was 
shipped in on a flat car and was unloaded. A large number 
of peopie were present in the railroad yards to see how this 
was done. I recall with what pride I looked upon my father, 
who knew just what to do before that curious crowd. But 
the biggest thrill came when, after the engine was unloaded, 
Father went to a restaurant to get something to eat and left 
me, a thirteen-year-old lad, surrounded by a group of on- 
lookers, to ‘fire up” and “oil up” the engine and get it ready 
for the road. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR NEW ENVIRONMENT 


During that first year we found not only a new country 
and wind and snow and storms; we experienced also the first 
tornado. It struck some eight or ten miles north of us. The 
next day (Sunday) Father and Uncle Will Kreider took us 
boys along to see the wreckage. We had never before seen 
such a demolition of buildings and machinery and trees. 
Those present pointed out to us the place where the man 
of the house was caught by the storm and killed when he 
left the cellar to get his smoke pipe and didn’t get back in 
time. This was considered a “called strike’”—divinely called 
—against the use of tobacco! 

_ That spring these newcomers learned also how sticky the 
good, black soil of those northern counties is. All of them 
had to get new shares and moldboards for their plows—case 
hardened and highly tempered. They also discovered the 
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“niggerheads,” rocks of various sizes, that rode in on the 
glaciers that invaded the country countless years ago and 
were scattered widely across the landscape—they were the 
original ‘hitchhikers’! When these ice sheets were beaten 
back by the onslaught of the warming rays of the sun, these 
boulders were left stranded and were for the most part un- 
welcome intruders into a strange environment. Contact 
with them drew many unappreciative and crude remarks 
from those who encountered them hidden underground, 
while they were plowing or cultivating the fields. The old- 
timers who had received many a wallop in the ribs by the 
plow handles or had broken plowshares, doubletrees, har- 
ness, etc., when the plow struck one of these “‘wanderers,” 
as geologists call them, had developed what might well have 
been called a “niggerhead” vocabulary which contained 
some startling words to the use of which they naturally re- 
verted when discussing the subject. And by no means the 
least impressive were the mosquitoes, ravenous and blood- 
thirsty, that worked on twenty-four-hour shifts and made 
life a nightmare for man and beast. 


DISCOVERY OF NEW READING MATTER 


Here, too, we youngsters found new friends, to whom we, 
clad in our peculiar Amish costumes, were more or less a 
curiosity. We discovered also a new body of reading materi- 
al, most of which was quite unorthodox. We had previous- 
ly acquired some knowledge of the James boys, the Younger 
brothers, the Dalton gang, and Quantrell and his men. 
Now we found this body of “historical reading matter” on 
the ten-cent counter of the local drugstore. We were in most 
respects like other boys, in that we craved excitement, and 
ere long we had stocked some of these books which we, 
however, soon learned were on the proscribed list. Mother 
had never studied the history of the Middle Ages nor of the 
Reformation period and consequently knew nothing of the 
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Inquisition or the Index. But she knew what kind of books 
she did not want her children to read and had an Index of 
her own. As a result, we frequently found that our library 
had been raided and our books confiscated. Then the fires 
of the Inquisition burned again and volume after volume 
went up in smoke. 

Through our school and other neighborhood contacts, 
we became accustomed to our new surroundings and we 
soon began to feel at home in our new environment. Be- 
fore us lay the most critical period of our lives, the years 
of which were yet unexplored. But a kindly Providence 
mercifully draped the veil of time over the future and we 
little dreamed of the fortunes and misfortunes, the successes 
and failures, the joys and disappointments time would bring 
with it. 


THE FINANCIAL DEPRESSION OF 1893 


These new immigrants had just occupied their homes and 
were becoming acquainted with the country and their new 
neighbors when the Cleveland depression struck. Then 
prices fell appallingly and hard times set in. It seemed that 
no one was ready for such a shock—people never are. The 
next year (1894) was dry and crops were poor. Father sold 
his farm and rented some farming land for the year of 1895. 
That season there was an excessive amount of rain and the 
population of Wright County had probably never before 
seen such a large crop. The threshing season lasted until 
Christmas. But prices were low. One day Father sent me to 
Eagle Grove with a load of oats for which I received one 
dollar and fifty cents—three cents per bushel! The next year 
prices were at the bottom. Corn sold for eight cents per 
bushel. Most farmers in the community used it for fuel, and 
in the morning when we went out to do chores the whole 
country smeiled like popcorn. During this period long lines 
of corncribs grew up around the fringe of the town where 
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people with money or credit stored large quantities of corn 
which they had purchased and were holding for higher 
prices which they were sure would come again. In 1899 and 
1900 much of it was shelled and sold at a good profit. 

The roads were lined with idle men, drifting from place 
to place seeking jobs and begging for food and clothing as 
they went. At night they slept in schoolhouses along the 
road or in boxcars, coalbins, by haystacks or straw piles, in 
corncribs, or in the grass by the roadside. Our schoolhouse 
was located a short distance from the railroad and each 
morning during the winter there was evidence of someone 
having occupied it during the night. Many farmers were 
unable to pay their rent and moved out of the country after 
dark, taking with them such things as they could and leaving 
the rest for the landlord. The enthusiastic Colorado or 
Nebraska immigrants that had gone westward a few years 
earlier with their hopes, ‘Nebraska or Bust,” inscribed upon 
the canvas of their covered wagons, now came drifting back 
along the highways after having lost everything in this finan- 
cial debacle and drought on the plains, except that a few 
had salvaged a spark of their sense of humor and substituted 
for their former motto the word, “Busted.” 

As a rule, the community was not unfriendly to these 
“Busted” wayfarers and shared with them their plain, home- 
produced food of which there was plenty. One day, however, 
a young man dressed in full cowboy regalia rode into the 
barnyard of the place where I was working. We were just 
getting washed up for dinner when he came. His fine West- 
ern saddle, lariat, chaps, and, in fact, his whole outfit, in- 
cluding his Winchester and cartridge belt, was new. He was 
the harbinger of a new day—a symbol of the dude ranchers 
which have since become so popular. He wanted water and 
feed for his horse and a meal for himself. Upon inquiry 
my employer discovered that he did not want work. When 
this traveler was informed that a meal and horse feed would 
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cost him twenty-five cents, he left in “a not very good mood.” 
The good farming folk had a rather uncanny way of judg- 
ing the genuine from the spurious and wasted very little if 
anything upon those wayfarers who. went across the country 
for show rather than of necessity. _ 

My father was also caught in the depression and made an 
assignment of his property for the benefit of his creditors. 
Fortunately, his assets covered his liabilities and the income 
from the sale was adequate to pay off his indebtedness. With 
the help of friends, he started anew in a small way. My 
brother Sam and I secured places where we worked for our 
board, feeding cattle and doing chores. The winter brought 
with it much snow and ice and many stormy days, but we 
were up from early morning until late in the evening to 
get our work done. | 

By that time my world was inal shaken. The carefree 
days of my boyhood came to.a sudden and abrupt end, and 
serious responsibility came with q jolt. My first duty, I real- 
ized, was to secure a job and help my parents get started 
again. I hired out to Sam Bender to work on the farm for 
nine months at seventeen dollars per month, which was 
then considered good wages. At the end of the season I had 
earned one hundred and fifty-three dollars, of which amount 
I took home one hundred and fifty-one and gave it to my 
father. I am sure that the wage I received was based on my 
parents’ need rather than on my reputation as a hired man. 
Several years earlier I had quit school and was getting my- 
self ready to be an engineer. Then Father sold his thresh- 
ing outfit. With that, another sector of my dream world 
crumpled and there was nothing to turn to except the work 
of an unskilled laborer or farm hand. I decided then that 
if anyone would take the risk of giving me a job, I would be 
such a good hired man.that my employer would never regret 
the chances that he took in hiring me. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1896 


In the meantime, election year came and McKinley was 
swept into office. This was one of the most intense cam- 
paigns in the history of American politics. There was some 
mudslinging as usual, but the objective this time was in the 
main educational. The Republicans laid the blame for the 
hard times on the doorstep of the Cleveland administration 
and the Democratic party. They insisted that prosperity 
and a “full dinner pail’ for the laboring man would come 
by way of a high protective tariff and the then prevailing 
gold standard. The Democrats ascribed the conditions of 
the country to a faulty monetary system and offered to 
remedy the trouble by resorting to the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. One wonders whether ever such an 
array of oratorical talent was brought together in all the 
political campaign history of the country. One of the cit- 
izens of our town—Clarion—was one of the active campaign- 
ers for McKinley and after the election was rewarded for 
his services with ‘a consulship in the Falkland Islands, a tiny 
bit of land occupied by the British but claimed by Argen- 
tina. I was in town when he, clad in a long Prince Albert 
coat and a stovepipe hat, accompanied by his fine family, 
took the train for the long trip to his official position off the 
east coast, near the southern tip of South America. 

William Jennings Bryan, the great American ‘“Com- 
moner,” and “silver-tongued orator of the Platte,’’ cham- 
pioned the cause of the common man and traveled from one 
end of the country to the other stopping at the cities, vil- 
lages, and hamlets along the way expounding the doctrine of 
free coinage and a tariff for revenue only. Towns that had 
no adequate auditoriums to accommodate the crowds set up 
tents which were not taken down until the close of the cam- 
paign. This was a picnic for us boys and, on one evening 
each week, I walked five miles into town to hear what these 
“apostles of democracy” had to say. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ERA OF PROSPERITY 


With the election of McKinley, a new optimism arose. 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” the poet says; 
and now that the first flickerings of a new dawn began to 
appear, people took courage, and girded up their strength 
for the days ahead. Bankers, who were for the most part 
“gold standard” men, assured the farmers that corn would 
go up to eighteen cents per bushel and that the grass that 
had grown in the streets of the cities and towns because of 
the financial failure of the farmers and laborers would be 
trodden down in the busy marts of trade. Business, they 
said, and happy days were just around the corner. 

The year following the election, it seemed that the de- 
pression had about spent its force, and it was deemed appro- 
priate, I presume, to top off the passing of the financial 
debacle with a celebration—the Spanish-American War of 
1898. How the people cheered as the recruits marched off 
to take part in the melee! Since then we have learned what 
war really is and its glamor and glory have largely disap- 
peared. : 

I was thirteen years old when the depression came and six- 
teen when the McKinley-Bryan battle was waged. My former 
boyish plans had collapsed and my problems were unsolved. 
The farm with its toil, early and late, had no attraction any 
more. The horse business and threshing machine and en- 
gine business that had looked so attractive in my youth were 
both tied up with agriculture and no longer offered any 
inducements. On account of having dropped out of school 
for several years, any occupation that required an education 
seemed too remote to even be considered. At such times 
and under such circumstances the question of what to do 
with one’s life became serious. 

During the hard winter of 1896-97 a young lawyer opened 
an office in Clarion. He was one of the rising orators who 
had won his “‘spurs” as an advocate of free coinage during 
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the McKinley-Bryan campaign, and was later nominated for 
the office of lieutenant governor of Iowa. His suite of rooms 
in a frame building on Main Street was furnished with a 
desk, a swivel chair, and an oversized spittoon, which was 
at that time considered standard equipment in offices, hotels, 
depots, and all public places as well as in most private 
homes. Several other chairs and a library of legal tomes 
completed his equipment. While waiting for clients, he took 
time and had the patience to discuss with boys like myself, 
the issues of the day as well as our own problems. This was 
especially acceptable to me because one of the old-fashioned 
literary societies, then known as lyceums, was organized at 
the schoolhouse of our district. Here the schoolboy orators 
of our community joined in discussing the profound prob- 
lems of art, science, religion, and politics—especially the 
tariff and monetary subjects which were then live issues. 
The question of whether nature or art is more beautiful was 
usually settled in favor of nature, because it was then held 
that art was an attempt to reproduce the things of nature, 
on canvas, in bronze or marble, etc. How this proposi- 
tion would fare in this woozy age, when modernistic art with 
its fuzzy lines is held in such esteem, is yet to be determined. 
‘The arguments in these forensic contests were direct and to 
the point, with little regard for the opponent’s feelings, but 
always in accord with Robert’s Rules of Order. Some of our 
group became skilled parliamentarians which in later years 
stood them in good stead. ‘Those of our group, besides my- 
self, who took part in these exercises were Amos and Simon 
Gingerich. None of us then suspected that we were being 
trained for our future professions. 

Fortunately, there were some old debaters in the com- 
munity who took part in these feats of oratory. They had 
acquired their training in the forum of experience during 
their lives on the frontier and never lost their interest in 
such affairs. They were masters of the oratory of, the Old 
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School, and experienced in parliamentary procedure. It was 
a rare privilege to work with them in these debating con- 
tests. All the training in public speaking I have, I received 
in those meetings. 

_ In the office of the young lawyer, to whom I have re- 
ferred, we also discussed other problems, such as the educa- 
tional prospects and possibilities of that time. It was 
through these contacts that my interest in the legal profes- 
sion took root and soon I had catalogues from colleges and 
law schools flowing to my address, as had the catalogues of 
threshing machinery and horse breeders in earlier years. 

Others, also, unconsciously influenced my thinking along 
these lines. Sam Bender, for whom I worked, was an intelli- 
gent, well-read man, who was deeply interested in the affairs 
of his time. One of his brothers was a lawyer and served as 
county judge in the state of Kansas. During the long winter 
evenings, after the day’s work was done, he expounded his 
ideas regarding the things that were going on in the church 
and the community and the state, not so much, I am sure, 
because he was impressed with my intelligence, but because 
I was interested and listened. 

The McKinley-Bryan campaign which had brought the 
issues of that day right down to the common folk was still 
fresh in the minds of the people and, in the opinion of 
many, not settled. While these problems were “hashed 
over,” I turned from the traditional Republicanism of the 
family and entered the Democratic fold because it was, I 
then believed, the party that championed the cause of the 
common people, who, Bryan and his cohorts had told us, 
constituted the great reservoir of common sense, good judg- 
ment, and moral strength in the population of our country. 


MY QUEST FOR A LIFE VOCATION 


The question of a lifework was still open, but any occupa- 
tion that required professional training appeared hopeless, 
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and beyond my reach. What could a moneyless country boy, 
unknown and with no support from home or friends, do in 
such a situation! —LThe people among whom I was raised 
thought sincerely that lawyers were proper people to stay 
away from; consequently I knew that if I should follow my 
inclinations to enter that field, I could look for nothing but 
discouragement and opposition from them. Then one eve- 
ning the load of indecision was lifted when, after a long, 
hard day’s work on the threshing crew, I was pumping water 
for a herd of thirsty cattle that drank as though their 
stomachs were bottomless. ‘The round full moon was well 
up over the horizon and looked friendly, as it threaded its 
way through the clouds. It seemed, I thought, to understand 
my problem and smile approvingly upon my plans. The 
names of all the poor boys of whom I had read, who faced 
their future with empty hands and who, against great odds, 
had lifted themselves out of their circumstances and succeed- 
ed, passed before me. I decided, “If they could do it, I can 
too.” This was an ambitious, but a satisfying conclusion. 

From then on plans began to fall into some semblance of 
order. I secured a place where I could work for board and 
attend school, and managed to secure a teacher’s license and 
a school to teach for the spring term. By working on farms 
during the summer months and with a threshing crew dur- 
ing the threshing season, it became possible to enter Clarion 
High School and graduate with the class of 1901. 

But the last hurdle was the most difficult. Plans that were 
made to enter the University of Iowa failed. But positions 
in the schools were open, which provided employment until 
the hoped-for day of study should materialize. But that did 
not happen for a number of years, and my legal ambitions, 
so dear to me and so reluctantly given up, went by the board. 


THE LAST YEAR WITH MY TWIN BROTHER 


During the summer of 1897, most of my Sundays. were 
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spent at home with my ailing twin brother, while the rest of 
the family attended church at the little schoolhouse, where 
the meetings were then held. During the preceding winter, 
1896-97, he contracted pneumonia from which he never 
fully recovered. His lung infection later developed into 
tuberculosis, which finally resulted in his death the follow- 
ing spring. This provided many long hours when we were 
alone and could discuss our problems and plans. I confided 
in him my dissatisfaction with the prospects which the farm 
offered and my interest in the legal profession. He had plans 
for his future, also, that were as difficult as were mine. We 
promised to help each other. If someone with our present- 
day view of what to do with boys who had plans as impos- 
sible and wild as ours appeared to be, could have listened to 
our conversations, he would probably have called a psy- 
chiatrist. Among other things, we promised each other that 
we would become Christians, but when and where were 
problems that were not decided. We had a deep feeling 
that the church of our fathers was right in principle, and 
that it was from their faith that its people received their 
moral virtues and integrity. But as children and growing 
boys we had suffered so much ridicule and abuse because 
of its customs and traditions which had no meaning to us, 
that we were reluctant to join its fellowship. While we lived 
in the large Amish settlement around Kalona, Iowa, where 
these people were numerous and well known, they attracted 
little attention. —The Evergreen School where we attended 
was made up almost entirely of Amish children. But when 
we moved into the Wright County community, conditions 
were different. We stood out very conspicuously and our 
strange costumes became the subject of ridicule and some- 
times of abuse, which led to physical encounters that could 
hardly have been classified as exercises of piety. From that 
time to this, I could never see any value or virtue in inviting 
hardship, misunderstanding, or ill-treatment by making 
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one’s self, or one’s children, so odd and different from others 
as we were then. I believe thoroughly in the principle of 
nonconformity and separation from the world as those doc- 
trines are set forth in the Scriptures, but I find no ground 
or excuse for being odd for oddity’s sake and for inviting 
persecution for the sake of making one’s self miserable. 

I fear, too, that our ideas, my brother’s and mine, as to 
what it meant to become a Christian were pretty vague. We 
knew that it had to do with uniting with a church and with 
living honest, clean, moral lives. We also knew that it had 
to do with what a person believed about God, but beyond 
that we had much to learn. But this problem, like that of 
our plans for our lifework, was not solved nor was the way 
clear as to when or where or how this step would be taken. 
However, circumstances swiftly led to my brother’s decision. 
In the fall of 1897 his physical condition suddenly became 
worse and by midwinter hope for his recovery was gone. 
He lost all interest in his boyish, earthly plans, and prepared 
himself to meet his Maker in peace. A few days before his 
passing I was by his bedside alone. We talked no more 
about plans for our lives—he was too near Home. I have 
ever been grateful for what he said during the last conver- 
sation we had together. 

It was during the last weeks of his illness that I walked to 
Clarion one dark, foggy winter night to give the doctor a 
report of his condition. The office was closed, but in the 
hall was a little contraption called a telephone—one of the 
few, if not the only one, in the town of some two thousand 
people. It connected the office with his residence. This was 
my first venture in telephoning—1897-98. 

In the spring of 1898, on a mild March day—the eight- 
teenth—when the first stirrings of the coming summer were 
in the air, Sam left us. A few days later we laid him away in 
the little cemetery not far from the church. Forty-four years 
later, when that little plot had to be abandoned, his body 
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was taken up and removed to the Peter Miller Cemetery, 
northeast of Kalona, Iowa, where both our paternal and 
maternal grandparents are buried. 


RURAL AMUSEMENTS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Judging from this narrative, one would probably con- 
clude that life in those years was drab and void of any of 
the joys and pleasures that are due young people. Quite the 
contrary is true. I question whether the youth of today 
have more enjoyment and happiness than we had in my 
early years. In the wintertime there were rabbit hunts on 
rare afternoons when there was time for such things. Then 
there were skating parties, May-basket parties, and various 
other home-devised amusements that afforded us lots of 
pleasure. We lived at the edge of a large Catholic settle- 
ment. These people had a rich social life in which we fre- 
quently participated. 

Our country school days were for the most part happy 
days, loaded with all the excitement and fun that youngsters 
enjoy who know each other as children of the old type of 
country schools did. Instead of physical contests—football, 
etc.—we had our country ball games, and shinny, of which 
hockey is probably the cultured form. There were also 
spelling contests and the ciphering match—now designated 
by a less vulgar term, “rapid calculation contest.’’ The good 
old bobsleds, drawn by horses, mules, or whatever was avail- 
able, took us from place to place in hilarious groups without 
danger of missing a curve and wrapping the vehicle around 
a tree, or of falling asleep and hitting abutments. If the 
driver inadvertently did fall asleep, the horses had sense 
enough to bring the party home. There were no head-on 
collisions, broken bones, or cracked skulls, but there were 
cold feet and sometimes frostbitten ears and noses; but who 
would have wanted to miss such exhilarating fun and happy 
times! | 
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After harvest came threshing time, when the neighbors 
got together and helped each other throughout the season. 
That was usually the most longed-for and eagerly looked for- 
ward to part of the year by the youngsters who followed the 
threshing crew throughout the neighborhood, pitching bun- 
dles in the fields or driving “bundle wagons” and feeding 
the sheaves into the separator, or hauling away the grain. 
Stacking straw, before the advent of the blower, was FED 
the least desirable of all the jobs. 


FIRST TRIP ACROSS THE STATE LINE 


In late July, 1898, after the harvest in the home communi- 
ty was finished, I accompanied Uncle Shem Swartzendruber’s 
threshing outfit to Worthington, Minnesota. What a thrill 
that was! We left Worthington about dark one evening 
with the Huber engine and the new Peerless separator for 
the twenty-five-mile move to the community where we were 
to thresh. Uncle Shem, tired from unloading the outfit, 
turned over the throttle and steering wheel to me and I was 
on the platform throughout most of the night. What an 
experience that was! Then followed days of hard work, 
good meals—sometimes—and plenty of time for enjoyment 
after the day’s work was done, which was usually after dark! 
When the frosts came and the cold winds swept the prairie, 
I headed for home in time to enter school. | 

During the stay in Minnesota, I took the examination for 
a steam engineer’s license and passed. This was an impor- 
tant achievement, and the following year I secured a job as 
engineer on one of the threshing crews and worked until 
high school opened. 

Our threshing experiences took us over wide areas in 
Wright County. When we were at work, we were dutiful; 
but when the machine stopped and the fires were banked 
for the night, what was left of the day was ours. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL DAYS 


High school opened a wide new world to me. The prin- 
cipal, Professor May, was a greathearted soul who made 
country boys like myself feel that they were wanted and 
that he was glad to help them with their problems. Miss 
Anderson taught English and Latin. She was an inspiring 
teacher and I shall always be grateful for what I learned 
from her. Miss Rundall taught mathematics and science. 
In her classes we first discovered the wonders of nature. 
What a thrill it was to explore these new fields of learning, 
and to be led by instructors who not only knew their sub- 
jects but were also trained in the art of teaching! 


CLOSING MONTHS IN WRIGHT COUNTY 


Finally the great commencement day came, June, 1901. I 
don’t think I have ever felt more ready to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of the world than I did then. Since that day 
I have graduated from a large university, a number of 
seminaries, and earned a degree in law, but never was there 
a day such as this one, when our group joined the long line 
of knights-errant and Sir Galahads that were turned loose 
upon the world to bring it under control. After the close 
of school I worked for the Rotzler Implement Company. 
Here my knowledge of machinery stood me in good stead. 
We set up twenty-seven Deering binders, and I delivered a 
sixteen horsepower Nichols and Shepherd steam engine to 
the Bell boys, and helped set up seven corn binders before 
the season came to a close. 

One evening John Denison called and informed me that 
I was chosen a delegate to the county Democratic conven- 
tion, which I later attended. The years had been hard and 
my life was severely shaken, but I was out of the doldrums 
and was on the road to a yet undetermined destination. I 
had my diploma and was ready for college entrance. But 
the veil was still draped over the future and a Kindly Hand 
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lifted it gradually as step by step the way cleared when the 
next move was due. 

More than a half century has now gone by and the nations 
are still rocking under the load of unsolved problems, most 
of which I regret to say were created by the generation to 
which I belong. As I look back over the years, I find that 
all of us finally settled down to do the ordinary things of 
life, which after all constitute the great needs of mankind— 
common things! That’s what life is made of and greatness 
really consists of doing the “ordinary” in a more abundant 
and better way. 
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It is a tragic experience for one who has made definite 
plans for his life to see them break down and fade away, and 
yet in the long run it may be best. Such is often the case. 
One wonders whether perhaps that is what Moses thought 
while he was following his father-in-law’s flocks across the 
rocky wastes of Midian. It is a long road from an Egyptian 
palace with its pomp and glory, its leisure and luxury and 
honor, to the wide, barren expanses of the Arabian Desert 
and the lowly estate of a sheepman. But looking at it now 
from the distance of three and one-half millenniums of 
years, it was good that it should be so. During those years 
this child of destiny, the future lawgiver of Israel, was being 
trained and schooled in the arts and virtues of greatness, for 
the mission, with its almost insurmountable obstacles, to 
which he was called on that memorable day when the voice 
spoke to him from the bush that burned but was not con- 
sumed. Unnumbered thousands of humbler and less worthy 
souls have, since that day, been led by that same Unseen 
Hand to a destiny which they themselves had not planned 
and had failed to discern. 

The circumstances that made impossible my studies at 
the university at that time, made it necessary to find some- 
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thing else to do. There were positions open in the country 
schools which provided the needed employment while plans 
for the future were being reoriented. But teaching school 
at twenty-five dollars per month was not an enticing pros- 
pect for a lifework. It, however, provided a type of experi- 
ence and training that was invaluable and which one can 
hardly acquire more effectively anywhere else—the experi- 
ence of getting along with people. For this opportunity one 
should ever be grateful. 


FAREWELL TO WRIGHT COUNTY 


In August, 1901, I left Wright County and my Clarion 

friends and returned to Johnson County, Iowa, where I was 
born and from which my parents moved in 1893 to their new 
home in northern Iowa. My plans were made to enter the 
University of lowa. Conditions, however, arose which made 
that impossible. I then secured a position to teach in the 
country schools of Sharon Township. I taught one year at 
Fairview, two years at the Boone School, and one year at 
the Sharon High School. 
_ During this period my interest in political affairs con- 
tinued to loom large both as an avenue of service and as a 
personal diversion. After my return to Johnson County in 
the fall of 1901, I was regularly elected a delegate to county, 
district, and state conventions. In 1904 I was chosen as a 
delegate to the congressional convention which nominated 
Judge Wade for Congress and also as a delegate to the state 
convention which nominated a governor and other state 
officials. 

These connections opened a possible field of service for 
me. My friends suggested that I allow my name to be used 
as a candidate for the office of county superintendent of 
schools when that position became vacant in 1905. This 
proposal appealed to me. I was assured, with such assurance 
as politicians can offer, that it AEE be an opening to some- 
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thing better. But in the spring of 1905 we moved to the 
state of Washington. A month or so before the nominating 
convention was to be held at Iowa City, I received a letter 
from the chairman of the precinct in which we had lived 
asking that I allow him to place my name before that body 
on the promise that I would accept the nomination and 
return to the state in time to take part in the campaign. I 
still wonder why I did not accept this proposal. No doubt 
I had been more influenced by my experience in political 
activities than I realized at the time. I had learned some- 
thing of the procedures that candidates had to go through 
in order to receive the positions to which they aspired as 
well as all the individuals and factions that one becomes 
obligated to by the time he is elected to his office. Such 
things as the childish demonstrations, parades, noises, etc., 
etc., seemed beneath the dignity of the occasion and I began 
to question whether I wanted to become involved. 


ESTABLISHING A HOME 


It was during this period that some things were settled. 
Several years earlier, in 1899, during my high-school days, 
I met a girl at a neighborhood social gathering whom I 
never forgot. She had come to our community from another 
part of the state to visit relatives. On September 23, 1903, 
she, Emma Stutsman, daughter of E. C. Stutsman of Sharon 
Center, Iowa, became my wife. Since that day she has brave- 
ly and courageously shared my wanderings, endured my 
idiosyncrasies, supported me with her counsels, and upheld 
me with her prayers. The Lord has given us three children, 
one son and two daughters, and over the years there have 
come into our circle nine grandchildren to gladden our 
days and bless our years. 


GETTING SETTLED SPIRITUALLY 


It was during this period, too, that I became a Christian, 
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through the influence of A. I. Yoder, who was then pastor of 
the East Union church at Kalona, Iowa. Both my wife and I 
united with the Amish Mennonite Church through the 
influence of this good man. We are deeply indebted to him 
for what he did for us and for the spiritual counsel and help 
he gave us. I was always impressed with the moral and 
ethical principles of the church of my ancestors. I felt that 
there was something connected with their faith that pro- 
duced the sturdiness of character, the honesty, thrift, and 
moral integrity that was found in them. It was these virtues 
that I came to value sufficiently to enable me to overlook 
some of the peculiar practices which that denomination 
maintained in those days when I decided to cast my lot with 
If. 

The questions of a home and religious connections were 
now settled, but the matter of a satisfying lifework was still 
open. I am onc of those souls, I presume, that has to “walk 
by faith, not by sight.”” I could never discern, far ahead, 
what the future held for me. From my childhood I always 
wanted to own a home. My parents lived on rented land 
and consequently we moved frequently. This was an ordeal 
that the family dreaded. When we were established at a 
place for a long enough period of time to become attached 
to the people, the community, and the things that surround- 
ed us, then moving day broke upon us again. This hap- 
pened a number of times and during those years I developed 
almost an obsession for a place I could think of as being 
‘ours.” 

It was during the first year of our marriage that the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company flooded the country 
with literature which proclaimed the advantages of what 
they called the Great Inland Empire of the State of Wash- 
ington. This body of land lay between the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east and the Cascades on the west, and was 
lauded for the merits of its climate, soil, and opportunities 
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for the landless. The literature even suggested that people 
who invested there might become rich! The men, who 
helped establish the early settlements and pioneered their 
way into homes when Iowa was young, spoke of the ad- 
vantages of migrating into new areas where the wide spaces 
were not crowded and the opportunities were open to estab- 
lish one’s self and grow up with the country. Consequently, 
we, my wife and I, decided to take Horace Greeley’s advice 
and investigate the prospects which the Far West was said 
to hold. 


EXPLORING THE FAR WEST 


This resulted in my first trip to the Pacific coast. In 1904, 
I joined a party of land and investment seekers, included 
in which were my wife’s father and brother. Those were the 
days when such a journey usually inspired a series of articles 
for the Sugarcreek Budget, The Herald of Truth, and even 
the local newspapers. These rambling accounts were read 
with the same avidity as are the present-day accounts of 
travels in Europe or trips around the world. 

The train fare for the round trip—Iowa City to Portland, 
Oregon, via Seattle and Tacoma, Salt Lake City and Denver 
—was thirty-nine dollars and fifty cents. As the train rolled 
on, the wonders of our country were unfolded and laid open 
before us. The great wheat-filled plains of the Red River 
Valley in the Dakotas, the wide-open cattle ranges of Mon- 
tana, the forest-clad slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Cascades with their snow-capped peaks stretching upward 
beyond the clouds, stirred up feelings within the souls of us 
prairie-bound folk that defied description in any language 
that any of us knew. Beyond the Rockies lay the upper end 
of the great American desert that reaches from the Canadian 
boundary to the Rio Grande at the Mexican border, so in- 
describably barren and yet so alluring that one with but a 
drop of adventurous blood in his veins could hardly resist 
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its enticements. Parts of these arid lands were irrigated and 
covered with alfalfa fields and orchard trees. Other sections 
that lay at higher altitudes, where there was more rainfall, 
were taken over by wheat farmers who had discovered that, 
by cultivating and seeding every alternate year, they could 
produce profitable yields of the most hardy, drought-resist- 
ing varieties. 

In those days automobiles, bathing suits, and bathtubs 
were luxuries which only the rich enjoyed. Consequently, 
we drove miles and miles across the dust-filled expanses with 
team and spring wagon, with little thought of what are now 
considered as essential conveniences. “Fhose who went swim- 
ming in Soap Lake were dressed like the boys of Huckle- 
berry Finn’s time. When the day’s drive was over, we shook 
the dust from our clothes as best we could and were content 
with such comforts as the hotels of the small western towns 
had to offer. The range cattle, that eked out their existence 
on the sparse vegetation of the parched desert, took notice 
of everything “green,’’ which included this party of eastern 
explorers, and kept each member of the group from ventur- 
ing too far from his base of security while passing them by. 
In case of a stampede our cayuses, if given a free rein, would 
surely have dashed away at a speed that Jehu could not have 
surpassed. But the party survived the heat and dust, the 
exhilaration and excitement of the trip, and a few—Port and 
Crete Hartman and myself—salvaged a sufficient quantity of 
enthusiasm to inspire us to face the hazards of making a 
home in the Great Inland Empire of the Far West. 7 

Thus we saw the Grand Coulee country long before there 
was any thought of a Grand Coulee Dam. We also saw the 
Wenatchee orchards which were, even then, famed for ap- 
ples which were shipped to many parts of the world. Some 
fifteen years later I saw them unload crates and crates of 
Wenatchee and Hood River, Oregon, fruit at Rio de Janei- 
ro, Santos, and other ports of South America. We stayed 
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overnight at Hartline, a small dust-blown town, and put 
up our horses at the livery barn. In this town, a year later, 
Tracy the outlaw had his final and mortal combat with the 
officers of the law. From our spring wagon, we surveyed the 
large wheat fields of the Big Bend Country and drove over 
the range lands of the Rattlesnake Mountains and Horse 
Heaven. 

During this trip it became known that there were still 
lands to be homesteaded. My wife’s brother, who had lived 
for several years in what is known as the “Big Bend Coun- 
try,’ informed us that he was planning to take up a claim 
in the Columbia Flat area and suggested that we join him. 
Others purchased sizable tracts as an investment. The op- 
portunity of securing government land in uncrowded areas 
as well as the frank openheartedness and friendliness of the 
people appealed to me. After returning from the trip, we 
decided to make the venture and in the spring of 1905 my 
wife and I, together with our baby boy, took up our abode 
at Prosser, Washington. While looking for a suitable home- 
stead to enter, I accepted a position as principal of the Pio- 
neer School for the school year of 1905-6. 


OUR YEARS IN THE DESERT 


Here, in these new surroundings, there was much that was 
intriguing. Spring came early in the valley along the Yaki- 
ma River. The aroma of the sagebrush from the desert 
floated across the alfalfa fields into the town. Sheepmen be- 
gan to move their flocks toward the summer pastures high in 
the mountains. The chuck wagons rolled along the streets, 
headed for the corrals in Horse Heaven where the wild 
horses roamed and seemed to feel omens of the coming 
roundup in the breezes that blew across the hills and over 
the coulees. Indians began their springtime trek from reser- 
vation to reservation, their spring wagons loaded with chil- 
dren, while dogs and cayuses trailed the outfit. One day a 
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band of them stopped by the spring that bubbled out of the 
banks of the Yakima River, the distance of a city block from 
our home. One of the squaws brought her crying papoose 
to our door and begged for something to soothe and quiet 
her baby, all the while assuring us that she was a good 
Catholic woman. Her English was a little more intelligible 
than our “Chinook.’”’ Mrs. Yoder took the baby in her arms 
and fed it some warm milk which seemed to pacify it. My 
wife never received from anyone a more sincere and heart- 
felt expression of gratitude than she received from this 
mother from the wild as she departed to resume her journey 
across the country. 

After scouting about looking for land I finally found an 
excellent tract in Horse Heaven. It was located in what was 
known as the Glade Country, a beautiful, lonely spot on a 
plateau that rose upward toward Mt. Adams on the one side 
and dropped down toward the Columbia River on the 
other. A little below us in a coulee there was located a 
spring of clear, cool water and a mile or so farther up the 
coulee there was a corral where horses were held during the 
roundup. I was greatly elated with this find, only to dis- 
cover later that all the government lands in that area were 
in litigation at the time. The case was finally decided in 
favor of the Northern Pacific Railroad and our hopes for 
a home in Horse Heaven vanished. A few months after that 
we filed on a quarter section of land some eighty miles 
northeast of Prosser in the Columbia Flat region, to which 
we moved the following spring. 

Here in the great open spaces, between the Saddle Moun- 
tains on the north and the Rattlesnake Mountains to the 
southwest, we staked out our claim and spent a number of 
years gathering experience and growing up, and at the same 
time getting ready for what lay ahead. The years were hard 
but valuable nevertheless. What we were preparing our- 
selves for was no more clear to us than Jacob’s wanderings 
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in Haran or Israel’s sojourn in Egypt had been to him, but 
viewing it all from the standpoint of where we are now, 
everything worked together for our good in the years to 
come. 

Part of the time we had neighbors—homesteaders—who 
occupied their claims a few months during the year until 
they could secure title to them by “commuting,” which 
meant paying two and one-half dollars per acre for their 
land after having lived on it for eight months. By the end 
of the first year most of this population vanished. A few 
outfits like the Bare boys, the Winspears, Snyders, and 
Smiths occupied tracts scattered over a wide area, but in a 
few years they all disappeared except the Winspear ranch, 
and Columbia Flat became an empty land. 

The desert was harsh and cruel, but it was also kind and 
soothing and restful as far as the pressures of modern com- 
munity life are concerned. Today this land, that was once 
our home, is covered with irrigating ditches, laterals, paved 
roads and highways, all of which have come since the con- 
struction of the Grand Coulee Dam. Since then the massive 
grandeur of nature has succumbed to the onward march of 
humanity with its culture, comforts, conveniences, pressures, 
and problems. After some years of residence here, we con- 
cluded that we, in spite of our attachment to the country, 
should look for a place where we might continue to be able 
to have the things we appreciated and enjoyed in this place, 
and add to them some of the essential things that this coun- 
try lacked. 


BREAKING WITH THE FAR WEST 


During these years church life was nonexistent as far as 
we were concerned. There were no schools because there 
were no children, except our four-year-old son who not only 
needed a school to attend but youngsters to associate with. 
One day in late July, 1908, I drove the twenty-five miles to 
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the railroad and put my wife and little boy on the train for 
the East. I stayed until November, when I locked our cabin 
door, turned the key over to my brother, and after taking 
a long last look at what was once our home, left the place to 
start all over again in a new land. 

When my wife and I parted at the station at Connell a 
few months earlier, we decided that she should stop at 
Chappell, Nebraska, where her father had a ranch which 
he acquired years earlier and from which he frequently 
shipped carloads of horses to Iowa and sold them to the 
horse-buying public. Here was a small settlement of our 
spiritual kinspeople who had moved in during homestead- 
ing days and had endured the privations of drought, bliz- 
zards, and hard times. There had also been good years and, 
besides that, it was a good grazing country with lots of open 
range. Since her report was a good one, I also stopped off at 
the place to inspect the “land” on my way to Iowa in No- 
vember and decided that “This is the place!” 

The winter months of 1908-9 in the old home community 
were spent in the high-school room where I had taught 
prior to our sojourn in Washington. It was during that time 
that I first became acquainted with one of our leading 
churchmen—Daniel Kauffman, to whose preaching I had 
listened in 1902 when he filled an appointment at this same 
church. At that time I was greatly impressed with his hum- 
ble demeanor as well as with his message. He, together with 
S. H. Miller from Ohio, conducted a Bible conference at the 
East Union church near Kalona, Iowa. It was during this 
Bible conference in 1909 that Fred Gingerich was ordained 
to the ministry. This was the first service of that kind that I 
had ever witnessed. 


OUR YEARS ON THE GREAT PLAINS 


When the winter broke and the warmth of spring came 
again, we became restless for the western prairies and were 
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happy to get away from the muddiest highways we had ever 
seen in Iowa. On the way to Iowa City to take the train we 
got stuck in the mud and broke a doubletree going down- 
hill. We left early in April for our new home on the Great 
Plains. Much of the country was still open and unfenced 
and there was some stock on the open range. We had 
planned to do some farming and engage in stock raising, but 
we came at the wrong time. The rainfall in this semiarid 
belt had been above average for a number of years and the 
wheat farmers had been doing well. During the first year of 
our residence here, large plowing outfits drawn by steam 
engines that pulled ten or more bottom plows, were turning 
over section after section of the grazing lands and transform- 
ing them into fields of grain. A cycle of lean years was about 
due, and after that first year, drought and hail again played 
havoc with the crops. The range for cattle was ruined and 
many of the newcomers that had drifted in from the East 
did not fare very well. The old-timers, who had survived the 
storms and disappointments of these high tablelands, took 
all these things in their stride. They had long ago learned 
the ways of the country. When they had crops, they lived 
well; when bad years struck, they got along with such things 
as they had and were content therewith. 

The place we took over was stocked with cattle, horses, 
and a dozen or more mules, ranging in age from suckling 
colts to seven-year-olds. None of them had ever been 
touched with bridle or harness. Long ago, when I was but a 
lad in the grades, there was a lesson in our Fourth Reader 
entitled, “Do Animals Think?” All I recall of that discus- 
sion is that the writer concluded that they do not think. 
But how a bunch of animals could ever get into all the 
mischief those mules got into, without giving some thought 
to what they were doing, is more than I can figure out. As I 
think about it now, I am convinced that a year’s experience 
with such an outfit would constitute a good character test 
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for ministerial candidates. If a person can outthink, outwit, 
and outmaneuver a pack of unbroken, long-eared hybrids 
of various ages such as these were, and maintain his com- 
posure, he ought to be able to peacefully settle all the dif 
ficulties that his parishioners create—excepting cases in 
which mules are involved. I decided that they are the most 
intelligent quadrupeds alive but entirely devoid of any trace 
of moral sense or love and respect for human beings. I did 
succeed in breaking some of them and suffered no regrets 
when the last one was sold and turned over to buyers. 

Here, too, we learned what the wild prairie blizzards are 
like. One Saturday, near Christmas, I drove the five or six 
miles to town. It was a beautiful, balmy day. The breezes 
were soft as the breezes of springtime and the skies were 
peaceful and quiet. On the way home I noticed a heavy bank 
of dark, angry-looking clouds in the west and anticipated 
a change in the weather. After the evening chores were 
done, I checked on the stock and saw that the horses and 
cattle were in around the straw piles and buildings. During 
the night I was awake several times and heard the wind 
roar out of the west. About daylight I started for the barn. 
When I opened the door of the house, the world was white 
and the air was filled with flying snow swept along in a blast 
that threatened to take one’s breath away. No matter which 
way a person looked, up or down, right or left, there was 
nothing to be seen. I walked into a drift, which I discovered 
after the atmosphere cleared was much higher than I was. 
There was nothing to do but wait, hoping that the storm 
would subside; but all day long there was nothing but a 
wall of snow, which closed in the world around us. Several 
times we saw faintly the roof of the barn, then it was hidden 
again. In the afternoon cattle, some of which they said 
bore Wyoming brands, began to drift through Chappell on 
the highway. The following night the wind died down 
and the morning broke, clear as crystal, upon a scene of 
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desolation. Hundreds of cattle were dead. Wherever they 
struck a barrier that kept them from drifting with the storm, 
they began to mill until one after another went down and 
was trodden to death. 

Here, too, we encountered the high plateau hailstorms 
which were altogether unlike those of the eastern states. In- 
stead of the puny little ice pellets that break windowpanes, 
these hailstones were as large as hen eggs and larger, driven 
along by furious gales that left what trees there were 
stripped of their leaves, scarred, and broken like shell-swept 
battlefields. The siding on buildings and the shingles on 
roofs were splintered and broken. It is needless to say what 
happened to standing grain and to small animals on the 
open range where there was no shelter. 

These, however, were occasional occurrences which would 
have been exciting and interesting if they had not been so 
destructive. Most of the time it was a glorious place to live. 
The prairies, far-flung and rolling, the sunsets, the breezes, 
and, except for the storms, the restful quietness had pro- 
vided for us environment that we were loath to leave. The 
friendly people who had shared the goodness and harshness, 
the want and plenty of the land, were bound into a brother- 
hood of pioneers whose life and experience we shared 
during the few years of our sojourn among them. 

There were also diversions that enlivened situations when 
drabness came threateningly close. One of the events that 
never ceased to be of interest was that which had to do with 
feats of riding and “bronc breaking.” In our herd of horses 
there was a mare—a beautiful creature—some seven or eight 
years old that never had a bit in her mouth nor a saddle or 
harness on her back. The boys of the community dared each 
other to ride her. One day a would-be buckaroo offered to 
do so. When the appointed time arrived, she was herded 
into the corral, a rather compromising affair, which with 
some reinforcing was sufficient for its purpose. A few of the 
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boys and men of the neighborhood were present to witness 
the performance. In due time the candidate, dressed in 
corduroys and wide-brimmed hat, arrived all ready for the 
contest. With a display of confidence he got into the saddle, 
the horse was turned loose, and the show was on—but it 
didn’t last long! ‘The first jump heaved him up on the 
saddle horn, the second one landed him on the cantle, the 
third leap sent him sprawling with hands outstretched, and 
legs trailing in the air like a bullfrog leaping into a pool of 
water. When he left the saddle, the horn caught the right 
leg of his trousers and ripped it from the crotch to the heel. 
The feat which held possibilities of honor came to an in- 
glorious end! For a moment he lay sprawled on the ground. 
Then he, clad in his wrecked trousers, got under cover in a 
building adjoining the corral. In the absence of needle and 
thread or safety pins, his corduroys were stitched together— 
as I recall it now—with nails and he went on his way without 
trophy or award to show for his performance. 


IV 


My Work as Pastor, Minister, 
and Evangelist 
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1911-1924 


More serious and worth while than growing wheat or 
raising horses and cattle were the spiritual interests I found 
in the little prairie community at Chappell in the western 
part of Nebraska. The small congregation located here was 
founded in 1886 when the first Amish Mennonite families 
moved in from the eastern part of the state and other sec- 
tions of the country. These early settlers came when home- 
steads were still available and survived the storms and 
droughts, the wind and hail, the fat and lean years, as well 
as all the vicissitudes and hardships that residents of newly 
occupied countries are subject to. The population of the 
colony fluctuated somewhat with the weather. When a series 
of dry years came and crops failed, some moved away. When 
the clouds returned and the rains fell again, some of them 
returned and others moved in also. 

But there was a core of seasoned pioneers—the Stutzmans, 
the Howitts, the Roths, Ernsts, Kuhns, and others—who 
stayed on through the years, regardless of what the condi- 
tions were. They loved their homes, the freedom of the 
wide spaces, and the friendliness of the plains people, 
and braved the difficulties and discouragements of the 
new country. To them this was “home.” Here their 
children were born and some of them were buried. They 
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knew no other land like this with its blue skies and rolling 
prairies, and had learned to be content with such things as 
they could have. 

The church, like the people, saw prosperous as well as 
hard times. It had its problems and trials, but in spite of 
all its handicaps it has by now (1959) maintained its exist- 
ence continuously for more than three quarters of a century. 

We were among those who came in the midst of, or more 
correctly—near the end of, a series of good years and during 
our stay a number of other families moved in and united 
with this church group. With this addition of new members 
the congregation took on new life and interest, but there was 
no resident minister. Nick Roth, who had been ordained to 
serve as pastor, had moved away, and John Ernst, the 
deacon, had been placed in charge. 


FINDING MY LIFEWORK 


Here I was drawn into a type of service in which I had 
had but little experience. Before we moved to the state of 
Washington, five years earlier, I had served a few months as 
superintendent of the Sunday school at the East Union 
church near Kalona, Iowa. During our stay in the Far West 
we had but little contact with any church. Soon after our 
arrival at Chappell I was chosen superintendent of the Sun- 
day school and was given a class of boys and young men, 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty-one and older. This 
task drove me to study the Bible as I had never studied it 
before. I found in it a “mine of Good News” set forth in 
beautiful language. Even familiar passages often took on 
new meaning and inspired me to delve more deeply into 
the content of this, the most beautiful, consoling, and wide- 
ly read body of writings in existence. 

During those first years of our residence in the communi- 
ty a number of ministers of more than usual ability visited 
us. Among them was Samuel Gerber from Illinois, with 
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whom I formed a friendship that lasted until his death. 
Others of that number were N. C. Roth, later from Tofield, 
Alberta; D. D. Miller from Indiana, and Eli L. Frey 
from Ohio, all of whom were talented speakers and able 
expounders of the Word. Their long experience in the 
ministry and their extensive travels throughout the church 
made them a helpful and inspiring company to associate 
with. Then there was also Joseph Schlegel, from Milford, 
Nebraska, the faithful shepherd of the plains people; and 
Sebastian Gerig from Wayland, Iowa, both of whom later 
helped me greatly as counselors and friends. After my re- 
turn to Iowa in 1913, I also came under the influence of 
Daniel Kauffman, Aaron Loucks, J. S. Shoemaker, and 
others for whose helpfulness in molding my views I shall 
always be grateful. Through my fellowship and association 
with them my interest in Christian service deepened and I 
found that the ministry of the Gospel was the highest calling 
open to man. 

In 1907 the Nebraska Mennonite Sunday School Confer- 
ence was organized and its fourth session was held at 
Shickley, Nebraska, in the spring of 1910. Through some- 
one’s suggestion I was placed on the program. I had never 
before participated in a meeting of this kind and was not 
at all sure what the outcome of this experience would be. 
Here I met two laymen, Jacob Brenneman from Milford, 
Nebraska, and John Kempf from Beaver Crossing of the 
same state. Through this acquaintance I was drawn into a 
fellowship that I shall cherish as long as my memory sur- 
vives. ‘They were both successful businessmen who were 
deeply interested in the work of the church and Sunday 
school and were set for the promotion and promulgation 
of the Gospel. They took me into their circle and I began 
to feel for the first time, since I had given up my aspirations 
for a career in the field of law, that I had found a cause to 
which I could devote my life and energy. 
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ORDINATION TO THE MINISTRY 


A few weeks after I had served as moderator of the 1911 
Sunday School Conference, which was held at Beaver Cross- 
ing, Nebraska, Joseph Schlegel, who was then in charge of 
the church at Chappell, came to our community and took 
up with its members the matter of selecting one from among 
their number to become pastor. After the votes were count- 
ed he announced that I had been chosen. The ordination 
then took place immediately, before the meeting was ad- 
journed. I am deeply impressed now as I think of the 
simple procedure with which the .service was carried 
through. There was no examining committee that had to 
be called to pass on the candidates’ fitness for the office. In 
accordance with the practice of the Western Amish Men- 
nonite Conference a person was considered qualified spicit- 
ually if he was in good standing in the church. As to other 
qualifications, they were left to the judgment of the mem- 
bers, who, after seeking guidance through prayer, had the 
opportunity to express their choice for one to serve as their 
minister. After the vote was taken, the person selected was 
asked several questions regarding his faith and his willing- 
ness to accept the office to which he had been called. If the 
answer was satisfactory, the ordination took place at once. 
In accordance with this procedure I was ordained on June 4, 
1911, to a work in which I have now been engaged for al- 
most a half century. 


JOSEPH SCHLEGEL, PIONEER SHEPHERD OF THE PRAIRIE 
CHURCHES 


Here I wish to insert my tribute of appreciation and 
respect for the man who ordained me, Bishop Joseph 
Schlegel of Milford, Nebraska, the humble pioneer pastor, 
preacher of the Gospel, church organizer and builder. This 
man did more than anyone else to shepherd the scattered 
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members who came from many parts of the United States 
and Canada to take up their abode on the thinly populated 
Great Plains and other new lands of the West. He followed 
them, as wel! as the members of his own congregation, to the 
far ends of the country in order to keep them in the faith 
and help them to a way of life in which they could live and 
grow in the things of the Spirit. 

Joseph Schlegel was ordained to the ministry at Wayland, 
Iowa, and later moved to Milford, Nebraska, to take charge 
of the church in the new settlement composed of what were 
then known as Amish Mennonités. It was made up of peo- 
ple from many communities: Ontario, Ohio (Holmes Coun- 
ty), Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and other states and ‘provinces. 
This heterogeneous group became the care and concern of 
Bishop Schlege! who, with consummate skill, tact, patience, 
and judgment, held them together and welded them into a 
strong, united body of Christians. During the years of h’‘s 
pastorate, new settlements were formed along the frontier 
by migrants from his own congregation, as well as by people 
from other sections. He followed them faithfully, as a good 
shepherd follows his flock, cared for them, ordained min- 
isters, and when possible ordained bishops and made them 
self-sustaining churches. West Fairview at Beaver Crossing, 
Wood River, Shickley, Chappell, and Holt County in Ne- 
braska are outstanding examples of his work. Outside of 
the state is the body of believers at Thurman, Colorado, and 
some of the smaller settlements in Kansas and on the west 
coast. Many of these colonies flourished and became large 
and strong in membership and in faith. A few disappeared 
after a struggle with the elements of nature with which they 
were unable to cope successfully. 

Other churches across the country owe this brother much 
because of the unsparing effort he put forth to help them 
with their affairs. It could not have been otherwise than 
that grave and trying problems should arise within the 
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ranks of those adventurers who sought for new homes in un- 
tarned lands. But Brother Schlegel’s patience never failed 
him nor them. He was not interested in getting rid of erring 
members, but in saving them. In his dealings with them 
he often suffered long rather than do something that could 
not be remedied later. As a result, he frequently incurred 
criticism from less considerate and more rigid disciplinar- 
ians. However, the results of his labors over the years have 
vindicated the judgment of this good soul whose name is in 
danger of being forgotten in a few more generations. 

His tact and judgment also qualified him as an arbiter 
in matters of church difficulties and problems. During his 
long ministry he traveled the length and breadth of the 
United States and Canada on missions of this kind. His work 
often took him away from home for considerable periods of 
time. An incident was related to me years ago by one of the 
members of Schlegel’s congregation at Milford, Nebraska, 
who told of a trip he had made to one of the western states 
for some such work, where he was detained for a longer time 
than he had anticipated. Before his task at that place was 
finished, he received a call from an eastern district to come 
and help them with their problems. In order to meet this 
appointment, he found it impossible to visit with his family 
en route. The conductor of the train on which he was travel- 
ing agreed to make a stop at his home town where his wife, 
in response to a telegram, met him and brought him cloth- 
ing and such other things as he needed for this trip. It was 
evening when in the gathering dusk he met his companion 
and gave her instructions concerning his home, his family, 
and personal affairs that needed attention while he was 
gone. This touching meeting on the station platform with 
his wife and the large number of his friends who had come 
to meet him made a deep impression on the passengers and 
the train crew. 
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BEGINNINGS OF MY MINISTRY 


I had no special preparation for the work of the ministry, 
but somehow I had picked up the Amish Mennonite con- 
cept of the high calling, the importance and responsibility 
of those who are set apart to preach the Gospel, namely, 
that it is a call from God and is not to be taken up or laid 
down lightly. I learned also that the Christian Church had 
its origin and owed its existence to the sacrificial service of 
its founder and that it owes its continuous existence to the 
long line of men who, throughout its history, patiently and 
unflinchingly accepted the duties of the pastorate and never 
allowed the cause to suffer because of the self-abnegation or 
hardship or sacrifice required. The church has survived the 
storms of the centuries because of the attitude which these 
great souls took toward their calling. It became clear to me 
then that the Spirit had led the way over a long, round- 
about, circuitous route to the rendezvous with my Maker in 
the little country church on the Great Plains, where I was 
asked to dedicate my life, my talents, and my strength to 
Him. 

This was the beginning of a service that led me over wide 
areas into fields of which I had never dreamed. My first 
responsibility during those early years was to the little 
prairie congregation at Chappell, which had problems 
aplenty. Struggling with this situation was a good experi- 
ence for me and constituted an excellent training for the 
duties that lay in the future. Crops failed again and the 
accompanying discontent followed. Several families moved 
away, but the handful of old-timers stayed on, together with 
several others who had more recently taken up their abode 
in the colony. 


MY FIRST WORK IN BIBLE CONFERENCES 


During this time the churches of eastern Nebraska asked 
me to assist Samuel Gerber in conducting Bible conferences 
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in a number of the congregations:in that area. This was my 
first attempt to do work of this type. It was difficult, but it 
afforded me the opportunity of teaching in a field that was 
to become the most fascinating of all the fields of knowledge 
I had explored—the service that had to do with leading peo- 
ple to the foot of the cross where they accepted their Saviour 
and were brought into a higher life and fellowship with 
Him. 

At that time I actually knew very little about our own 
denomination. I had no acquaintance with its leaders ex- 
cept the few I had met in a casual way. Nor did I know 
much about its organizations and institutions. I knew the 
church had missions in India and in several of the cities of 
the United States. I knew also that there was a college at 
Goshen, Indiana, an academy at Hesston, Kansas, and a san- 
itarium at La Junta, Colorado. But I had no contact with 
any of them nor with the people who operated them. What 
knowledge I had of the Bible I had acquired through 
private reading and study and picked up by listening to 
sermons. Advice is cheap and I received plenty of it, and 
needed all of it and much more. 


BUILDING UP A LIBRARY 


It was not long until I began to receive recommendations 
from book companies and from friends suggesting books, 
commentaries, and other materials they thought would be 
helpful toa young minister. Judging from the counsel that 
was given, especially by the book agents, one was almost 
driven to the conclusion that sermons would simply drop 
out of these pages into a person’s lap without much effort 
except to gather up the material, arrange it in an orderly 
fashion, and deliver it. Before long, volumes with beautiful- 
ly bound backs took their place on the improvised shelves 
of our living room—beautiful, imposing tomes they were! 
I was, however, not long in discovering that, with or without 
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“helps,” the task of preparing sermons requires diligent 
work. In fact, I have all through my ministry never dis- 
covered an easy way of gathering material and getting it 
ready for delivery. I learned also that the most helpful of 
all “helps” is the Bible, the great textbook of the Christian 
Church. Since then I have secured many books, but most 
of the commentaries that were pronounced so valuable and 
useful are gone. A few, however, have survived and are now 
in their place on my bookshelves. What formal education I 
have above high school has been acquired throughout the 
years as my work called for it. 

The first years of my ministry were a time of struggle 
against odds. ‘The church was far removed from other con- 
gregations of like faith. Each year, after harvest, visiting 
ministers came to spend a few days or perhaps a week with 
us. They conducted evangelistic meetings or Bible confer- 
ences which were then very popular and helpful. The 
bishop of the district came in the spring and fall of the year 
for conimunion services and after a stay of several days he 
left again, and I was alone with my problems. These meet- 
ings were much appreciated and brought new courage to 
the entire church. Only those who live as we then lived, in 
the remote areas, are in a position to know what such visits 
mean. 

OPEN ROADS TO OTHER FIELDS 

Disastrous storms and lean years added to the problems 
that confronted us, and we received suggestions that it 
might be well to move to some other locality. D. H. Bender, 
who was then principal of Hesston Academy at Hesston, 
Kansas, invited me to get myself ready for a position on the 
faculty of that institution. Aaron Loucks, General Manager 
of the Mennonite Publishing House at Scottdale, Pennsy]- 
vania, offered me a position on the staff of that institution. 
Both of these offers appealed to me, but there was never a 
clear leading in either of these directions. But when the 
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time came to make the decision, the answer was specific that 
neither of these “is the place.” In the summer of 1912 
Christian Warey of the East Union church in the Iowa com. 
munity, where we, my wife and I, were born and reared, 
invited us to come home and help in the church where we 
were baptized and had been members for a number of years 
before we began our wanderings throughout the West. 

That fall I made a trip to Iowa to attend the Missouri- 
Iowa and the Western A.M. Conferences, both of which 
were held in communities adjoining the Kalona-Wellman 
district. Here I met for the first time a large body of church- 
men who were widely known and active in its affairs. During 
this meeting of the Western Amish Mennonite Conference 
I was asked to speak on some phase of Sunday-school work. 
Having been a public school teacher, and ignorant of the 
problems and attitude of most of the leaders of the church 
at that time, I naturally advocated improved study materi- 
als and recommended graded lessons adapted to the different 
age groups. This brought several good brethren to their 
feet at once who made it very clear to me as well as to the 
entire assembly that such means were not needed and had 
no place in the church or Sunday school. But changes have 
come and since that day everything I suggested and more 
has been brought into use. 


LEAVING THE PRAIRIE CHURCH 


It was during this trip, too, that I made arrangements 
to move back to the old home neighborhood, and in the 
spring of 1913 we left the Chappell congregation to begin 
anew in another place. This was not an easy task. We en- 
joyed the western spirit, the friendly people, and the wide 
plains. We had shared with our neighbors and kinsmen the 
wind and weather of the years, the abundance and lean- 
ness of the harvests, and the joys and disappointments of 
family and church associations. We were not at all sure 
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that we could fit into the more densely populated and con- 
ventionalized communities of the country “farther east.” 
We had learned a great deal about being abased, but we had 
yet to experience more fully the promise, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


WORKING IN THE IOWA CHURCHES 


In Iowa, we found ourselves in an altogether different 
situation from that in which we had lived the preceding 
eight years. During our sojourn in the state of Washington 
and on the Great Plains in western Nebraska, we had almost 
forgotten the ways of life in the more thickly settled, pros- 
perous, and well-to-do settlements in which we were brought 
up, and consequently we were obliged to make adjustments 
and meet situations for which we were not too well pre- 
pared. We missed the freedom and informality of the West, 
but found in this new brotherhood a spirit of consideration 
and helpfulness that compensated in part for what we had 
given up when we left the more thinly settled areas in which 
we had enjoyed such pleasant fellowship. On September 21, 
1913, Christian Warey, assisted by J. K. Yoder, or- 
dained me to the office of bishop to become his successor in 
charge of the East Union church near Kalona, Iowa, and 
turned his work over to me. 

When I began my ministry, I had no thought of being 
anything but a good pastor and minister. Through the 
earnest study of the Bible I became deeply impressed with 
its content and the necessity of passing its message on to 
others. I enjoyed working with people in the role of teach- 
er and counselor and found in the growing congregation 
plenty of opportunity to use all of my talents to the full 
extent of my ability and the time I had available. 


PROVIDING A HOME AND LIVING FOR MY FAMILY 


But in addition to my work in the church we also had to 
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provide a home for ourselves, as well as a livelihood. This 
imposed upon us, as it did upon all ministers of our denom- 
ination at that time, a dual responsibility which entailed 
much labor on the one hand and all too often neglected or 
poorly performed duties on the other hand. But God was 
good and gave us strong bodies, good health, and the ability 
to work long hours at difficult tasks. With forbearance on 
the part of the congregation and the help of my associate 
ministers, the church grew and we were at the same time 
able to provide for ourselves a home during the eleven years 
of our residence in that community. Members of the church 
often helped with the seasonal work ‘on the farm in return 
for which it became possible for me to give more time to 
ministerial duties. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


During the first five or six years I gave considerable time 
to evangelistic and Bible conference work. This took me 
away from home a good deal of the time, especially during 
the winter months. These activities led me into many new 
places and naturally resulted in a wide acquaintance with 
the church and its affairs as well as with its problems. 

During the first summer of our residence in Iowa I was 
invited to the Roseland congregation, near Hastings, Ne- 
braska, to hold a series of evangelistic meetings. This was 
my first experience in this kind of work, and I learned the 
difference between conducting revival meetings and attend- 
ing them. The congregation was small, but the attendance 
was good. As an evangelist I had everything to learn. D. G. 
Lapp, pastor of the congregation, was in the East at the time 
attending the annual meeting of the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities. I wondered whether the effort was 
worth while. The people were well behaved and attentive, 
but there was no response to the invitations that were given 
from evening to evening. At the close of one of the last 
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services, a lad whose father was the first of the Mennonite 
missionaries in India to die on the field, rose and confessed 
Christ as his Saviour. He became active in Christian work 
and is now giving his life and talent to the field of church 
music. I shall always remember with appreciation and grati- 
tude this incident and this person. 

This was the beginning of my evangelistic and Bible con- 
ference work. During my absence D. J. Fisher, my associate, 
took care of the congregation. The following years I held 
Bible conferences and other meetings in Illinois, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, as well as among the 
churches in Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and a number of places in 
Pennsylvania. In 1913 Abner Yoder and I conducted a 
Bible conference at the Sycamore Grove church in Cass 
County, Missouri. On the last Sunday the bishop, John J. 
Hartzler, requested that I baptize a class of converts from 
his congregation, including a few from the community in 
Johnson County, Missouri. Until then, he informed me, 
they had always baptized in a stream close by their place 
of worship, but now, owing to the cold weather, that was not 
possible. This, then, was their first baptismal service in the 
church. 

I look upon this period as among the most inspiring of all 
the years of my ministry. A person could fill volumes with 
incidents and experiences that were encountered along the 
way. There were long rides in biting weather in open bug- 
gies or open sleighs and sometimes in open cars before the 
days of the closed car. There were overheated stoves in 
many of the churches that kept the congregation warm while 
the minister sweated and suffered. There were warmhearted 
people in comfortable houses with good beds—sometimes 
bitterly cold on wintry nights when the temperature went 
low—but always good friends to share their homes, their 
means, and their good meals with these wayfaring ministers 
of the Gospel. Those were days when people still flocked 
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to evangelistic meetings and the seats were all filled with 
eager listeners. 

One dare not take time to reminisce, for incidents come 
flooding out of the past in such numbers that there is neither 
time nor space to record them, nor would it be wise or profit- 
able, but there is one I cannot forbear relating. One winter 
I held a series of Bible conferences and revival meetings in 
one of the western communities in which there were five 
active congregations. I was alone and gave two Bible lessons 
each forenoon and a Bible lesson and sermon each evening 
over a period of five weeks, and sometimes preached funeral 
sermons in the afternoon. The last one of this series was 
held in the largest one of the churches. Great crowds at- 
tended and there was good attention and interest, but not 
much response to the invitations. As I recall now, the meet- 
ings closed with but few confessions, although there were 
many who were not Christians. Some of them were older 
people who had attended church services regularly but never 
made any profession of faith. I was deeply concerned and 
hoped that they might do what I realized they felt they 
should do. Saturday night came. The house was filled to 
the last space and still none of them responded. The next 
day the meetings were to close. That night I had an unusual 
dream. My dreams usually have no meaning, but I can not 
forget this one. I dreamed that I saw one of those large 
western wheat fields that stretched on and on toward the 
horizon. Here and there one saw a stalk of grain with head 
bending that was ripening and ready for the harvest. In 
other places the blades were just pushing their way through 
the soil, and scattered over the wide acres were plants in all 
stages of growth—some half grown, others just coming into 
heads. I stood and wondered at the unusual sight! I had 
seen many, many wheat fields in my time but never one like 
this. The next morning the house was crowded, and at the 
final meeting in the evening it was packed, but still there 
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was no response. At the close of the service I related the 
story of my strange dream and the following morning I took 
the train for similar work in another state. 

Several months later I received a letter from the pastor 
of this church. He told me an interesting story. One Sun- 
day morning, a few weeks after I had left the community, 
he said, when he was doing what little chores he had, one 
of the men whose family was grown, and whose wife was 
sick in bed, came to see him. In his boyhood, I was told, he 
and several of his companions had promised each other that 
they would never unite with any church. Now the man said 
he had changed his mind and. wanted to accept Christ as 
his Saviour, and he desired to be baptized that day. This 
good minister granted him his request and after the service 
the man went home and told his wife, “You can’t guess what 
happened today.’’ Then he told what had happened—he 
had been baptized and planned to be a Christian. A year 
later I met the pastor who referred to this incident and said, 
“Sanford, you were hardly gone until people began to come 
and they are still coming. I guess the wheat you saw is get- 
ting ripe.” | 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE WORK 

As a result of my connection with boards and committees 
I was drawn into many situations where difficulties had 
risen between persons or between individuals and institu- 
tions. My first experience in such work came soon after I 
had become a Christian and years before I was ordained to 
the ministry. 

Several brethren had become involved in a dispute over 
the settlement of an estate. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the bishop of the congregation who wisely took 
the position of Jesus when a young man asked Him to speak 
to his brother regarding the division of their inheritance. 
Jesus replied, “Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 
you” (Luke 12:13)? He evidently did not want. to spoil his 
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ministry by getting mixed up with secular affairs. The 
Apostle Paul, years afterward, suggested a proper mode of 
procedure to the Corinthian brotherhood when some of 
their members took their problems before the courts of the 
land for adjudication. After rebuking them for their atti- 
tude he said, “Is it so, that there is not a wise man among 
you? no, not one that shall be able to judge between his 
brethren?” 

In the case referred to, the bishop suggested that each one 
of the contending parties choose a layman in whom he had 
confidence, and that these two choose a third person to con- 
stitute a committee to decide the matter for them. The one 
party then chose a well-known man who was a member of 
the United Evangelical Church. The other party chose a 
prominent man from this same group. These two then 
asked me to serve as the third member of the “tribu- 
nal.” We spent the greater part of the day in reviewing the 
case and getting the facts. Later we met privately to evaluate 
the evidence we had gathered, and on the basis of which 
the decision was made. Our report was then presented to 
the bishop who brought it before the congregation for ap- 
proval. This closed the case. It was hardly to be expected 
that it would be entirely satisfactory to both parties, but it 
was settled and the ministry was clear of blame. 

That was my first experience, but after my ordination I 
spent a great deal of time in such work, in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. Some 
of the problems rose out of situations within institutions, 
sometimes between individuals and the church. I often 
wondered, then, whether it would not be wise to select men 
from among the laity instead of getting the ministry in- 
volved. ‘To sit in judgment on other people’s affairs is a 
sacred responsibility. It tests a person’s character to abide 
by the facts, even though friendship may be involved and 
perhaps broken. One dares to hope and pray that, with 
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patience, kindness, and charity, causes for controversies with- 
in the brotherhood will cease as the light of the Gospel 
opens the doors for the Spirit to rule in the hearts of men. 


WORLD WAR I 


It was during my ministry at East Union, 1913-24, that 
World War I broke out and brought with it many problems 
for nonresistant people. No one was ready for the trials and 
experiences that lay ahead. Counsel and guidance were 
needed, not only in the home community to direct people in 
their attitudes and enable them to remain calm under the 
pressures which the war brought, but also in the camps to 
which the new recruits were sent. I was appointed by the 
Peace Committee of the Mennonite Church to have charge 
of the CO problems at Camp Dodge at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and at Camp Lewis in the state of Washington. This was 
one of the most trying assignments I ever had. Conscien- 
tious objectors were unknown in military circles of that 
day. and also among the non-Mennonite groups in the 
communities from which these men and other pacifist boys 
came. Unwise and unnecessary things were said and in some 
instances bitterness arose among those who had been friends 
and neighbors for many years. In some sections of the 
country violence was resorted to in order to bring these non- 
resistant groups to terms. 

Opposition developed in the settlement in which we then 
lived. A group of conscientious objectors, whom the govern- 
ment had declared eligible for farm furloughs, were brought 
into the neighborhood as hired men by some of the farmers. 
One September morning in 1918 a long line of automobiles 
assembled at a designated place in the vicinity in order to 
visit men who had employed the objectionable boys. It was 
one of those beautiful autumn days, a little hazy but quiet 
and_ peaceful. : | 

One of the men from the community drove into our yard 
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and informed me of what was going on and said he was sent 
to get help. This column-of autos had met one of the farm- 
ers, who was also.a stock buyer and feeder, on the road with 
several hundred cattle and a thousand sheep which he had 
shipped in and was driving to his farm. He had employed 
one of the men to whom the community objected. This 
parading group registered a strong protest against what he 
had done. They planned to visit each employer before the 
day was over. Rumors flew wildly across the neighborhood 
and no one was sure of what might happen. 

I dispatched this early messenger to our county seat to 
inform an attorney who, on his own initiative, had called 
upon me some time earlier when this issue had been much 
discussed. He had suggested that if serious trouble should 
arise, he would like to be informed. The outcome of this 
particular episode was that the sheriff met the procession on 
the road and warned the people most solemnly that they 
would be held responsible for whatever would happen. 
Those who had been the most severe in their denunciation 
of the CO’s fell out of the procession at the first glimpse of 
an officer and left for home. It was reported that there were 
threats of violence—which may have been exaggerations. 
But there had been much “big talk,” which kept me sitting 
in a dark room most of the night several times to see what 
would happen—but nothing happened. When the war came 
to an end, the spirit which had flared up so dangerously died 
down almost as quickly. —The community was composed of 
good people and had always been known as a peaceful one. 
I had confidence that good judgment and common sense 
would in the end prevail in spite of the few agitators who 
had stirred up ill feeling among those whose families had 
been friends and neighbors for generations. It must also be 
said that there were unwise and ill-timed expressions made 
by those who should have exemplified, in a better way, their 
profession of good will toward those who opposed them. 
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PASTORAL DAYS ‘COME TO A CLOSE 


During my ministry, my growing connections with the 
institutions and organizations of the church took much of 
my time.and it became apparent to me that my days in the 
pastorate were drawing to a close. My work as secretary of 
the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities took me 
away from home a good deal of the time. After my conneéc- 
tion with the Mennonite Board of Education, as its presi- 
dent, there remained still less time for my congregation. 
When in 1923 I was finally elected president of Goshen 
College, we made arrangements to leave our lovely farm 
home in Iowa for which we had worked so hard and where 
we—Emma and I—had planned to stay as long as we needed 
a home. 

This was a turning point in my life which led me into a 
work to which I had not aspired, and which I knew would 
tax my ability to the utmost and demand the full measure 
of my energy, patience, and forbearance. ‘Through my con- 
nection with the Board of Education, in various capacities, 
I had learned how complex and complicated and difficult 
the task was. To this work, then, I dedicated myself with 
no clear comprehension of all that would be involved in the 
way of sacrifice and labor, but which I thought I could some- 
how carry on by the power of His sustaining grace. 


V 


The Church in Which I Served 
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1902-1959 


The church with which I united in 1902 was then known 
as the Amish Mennonite. It was the progressive wing of the 
Old Order Amish branch, which had had its origin in 
Switzerland in 1693, when Jacob Amman, a young man of 
an aggressive personality, strong determination, and con- 
servative views, withdrew from the Mennonites because they 
appeared to be too lenient in several matters which he con- 
sidered important. He declared it necessary to restore the 
“temple of God to its old foundations,” and set himself to 
the task of bringing it about. In order to get his views be- 
fore the church of Switzerland he, accompanied by several 
other ministers, visited the congregations of that country 
during the year of 1693. The tour was evidently successful, 
for it appears that the Mennonites that lived in what is 
known as the “Oberland,” with the exception of the Em- 
mentalers, accepted his leadership and became a part of the 
new body. The ministers of this latter group were, as a 
consequence of their refusal to follow Amman, placed under 
the ban. In the end all the congregations of Alsace, as well 
as some of those in the Palatinate, joined this movement 
which is still in existence. In Europe this schism has been 
healed during the last half century. The survivors of this 
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branch in the United States and Canada are now known as 
the Old Order Amish. 

The point of difference between the Amish and Mennon- 
ites originally consisted of the meidung or avoidance, which 
prohibits any member of the church from eating or associat- 
ing with anyone who has been excommunicated. Through- 
out their history the followers of Amman were also less in- 
clined to follow the changing customs of the society in which 
they lived and as time went on they insisted on more marked 
evidences of “unworldliness’”’ in personal appearance and 
dress. ‘The men are even now required to grow beards and 
let their hair grow long. They are compelled to wear hooks 
and eyes instead of buttons on their coats and overcoats, 
and all forms of personal adornment are forbidden. 

In Europe the Amish have given up their distinctive 
modes of apparel and are now identified with the Mennon- 
ites. This is not true of those who migrated to the United 
States and Canada where many of them still adhere to 
Amman’s philosophy of no change and have preserved, with 
modifications, the patterns of clothing which were in vogue 
at the time of their origin. Those who live in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Lancaster County, and in the Kishacoquillas Val- 
ley, have retained the original form and modes of dress with 
less variation than the groups in other sections of the coun- 
try. This position has been maintained so long that these 
distinctive forms have taken on a religious significance and 
are now considered an essential part of their denominational 
way of life. They have also kept up their aloofness from 
other groups. They live in large settlements in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and in smaller col- 
onies in a number of other states. 

Another practice to which the Amish have adhered from 
the beginning is a congregational form of government. Each 
congregation is supplied with a ministerial staff, chosen 
from the laity. A bishop, or Vélliger Diener, is authorized 
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to perform all the rites and ceremonies of the church and 
act as its leader or pastor. He is assisted by a Diener zum 
Buch, whose ministry is mainly that of preaching the 
Word, and a deacon whose duty it is to look after the poor 
and act as an arbiter in difficulties that arise among the 
brotherhood. Outside of that there is no organization with 
powers of control. The basis of fellowship is not determined 
by whether they belong to a conference or synodical body, 
but whether they are one in faith and practice. They per- 
sist in holding their worship services in homes, instead of 
houses designed and constructed especially for that purpose, 
and continue to use the German language in their worship. 

They live in communities of varying sizes scattered 
throughout the United States and Canada. Their homes 
continue to be simple, unadorned places, but comfortable 
and substantial. They are examples of cleanliness and the 
atmosphere of their dwellings is filled with the aroma of 
most excellent food. Their farms are as a whole models of 
order and bear the marks of thrift and industry. As a class 
they are self-sustaining and in these days when most people 
clamor for aids of various kinds from the state and nation, 
they have consistently refused such support. As a whole 
they are honest, hard-working, respectable citizens. In spite 
of the prevailing opinion of the times that the day of the 
small farmer who tills his fields with horse-drawn machinery 
is past, these sturdy sons of the soil are able to do so. They 
buy and pay for farms at what seem to be fabulous prices. 
They are not plagued with the expensive way of living 
which most of us Americans consider so essential. Their 
homes and farming equipment are void of many things that 
are considered as conveniences and laborsaving devices, such 
as automobiles and power machinery, electricity and inside 
plumbing, and yet they seem to enjoy as much leisure as 
the average person, if not more. 

Their boys, some of whom appear to be almost hopeless 
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rowdies during their youth, usually turn out to be stable and 
constructive citizens once they get married and “settle 
down.” In some communities their escapades bring them 
into conflict with the law and it is not unusual in some 
areas for them to have served prison sentences for misde- 
meanors of various kinds. One wonders how to account for 
the disorderly conduct of some of these youngsters during 
and after their adolescence, and is led to question whether 
it may be due to their odd appearance which sets them apart 
from other social groups. Consequently they seek to make a 
place for themselves by being what they call ‘“‘tough.” 


EARLY MINISTERS MEETINGS 


Although this group has no ecclesiastical organizations 
such as conferences or General Assemblies, some of them 
attended the ministers’ meetings that were held from 1862 
to 1878 at which their leaders came together for counsel, 
consultation, consideration of problems, fellowship, and 
inspiration. On the ministerial lists of those who were pres- 
ent at these gatherings appear the names of bishops and min- 
isters from widely scattered Amish communities of the 
United States and Canada. Included are such men as Abner 
Yoder, a man of outstanding ability from Pennsylvania, 
later from Johnson County, Iowa; Jacob and Frederick 
Swartzendruber, also from Iowa; Joseph Schlegel from Ne- 
braska, and others, some of whom later became prominent 
leaders in the progressive wing of the church. 

At the time when these ministers’ meetings were held, a 
number of important movements were in the process of 
developing. One of them had to do with the question of 
whether it would be allowable to discontinue the practice 
of holding church services in private homes and of trans- 
ferring such meetings to houses especially planned and con- 
structed for that purpose. In some quarters the problem 
of distinctive dress was raised. Many people, including some 
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of the ministers, were in favor of making some concessions 
to those who wished to drop some of the then prevalent 
forms rather than to divide their congregations. Others, 
however, were in favor of standing firmly for the traditional 
practices of the past regardless of the cost. A lack of agree- 
ment, on these and other questions, it seems, brought the 
Diener Versammlungen (ministers’ meetings) to an end. 
At least there appear to be no records of any such gatherings 
after 1878, until the more progressive groups that broke with 
the main body began to organize conferences. 


THE AMISH MENNONITES 


Gradually, throughout the years, some of these latter 
groups broke fellowship with their coreligionists and estab- 
lished churches of their own. These new groups became 
known as the Amish Mennonites. This movement spread 
throughout the entire body, from Pennsylvania to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Oregon. In some com- 
munities, as, for example, Wayland, Iowa, and Central IIli- 
nois, all of the ministers accepted the change and made the 
transfer to the new order. In other parts, such as Holmes 
County, Ohio, Northern Indiana, and Johnson-Washington 
counties, Iowa, small factions broke off from the main body 
and set up new congregations in the midst of the old order 
settlements. 

At first these new churches were independent and main- 
tained the same relationship to each other as did those from 
which they came. The basis of fellowship, however, was not 
conditioned on the same rigid regulations of dress and other 
aspects of their religious practices as was that of the group 
of their origin. In some localities the attitude of these new 
congregations was more strict on the foregoing points than 
it was in other sections. This created a problem for the 
leaders as they searched for a basis upon which they could 
work together. From conversations I heard between the 
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older ministers and bishops, when I first came into the 
ministry, they finally settled upon the plan of oneness in the 
faith and in their theology (although they did not use the 
latter term), and unity without uniformity, at least within 
certain limits, in their application of Biblical principles. 
The matter of regulating their social customs, dress, and 
other problems according to principles set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, was left more or less for each congregation to decide. 
This made it possible for the bishop in one of the congrega- 
tions in the Western Amish Mennonite Conference to allow 
the women of his church to wear hats and drape veils over 
their heads during public worship while the other congrega- 
tions within the district retained the bonnet and the conven- 
tional Mennonite prayer veiling or covering. In most 
instances, the hooks and eyes for men’s coats and other 
forms of dress were given up. This, however, does not mean 
that the leaders of this dissenting group were not concerned 
with the problem of nonconformity and separation from the 
world. ‘They were indeed much concerned and tried to ad- 
here to the principle of simplicity and modesty even to the 
point of insisting on some formal outward tokens by which 
these doctrines were to be expressed. 

There were, however, a number of churches in Illinois 
and a few other places that were not in favor of any attempt 
to make regulations to cover such points. These congrega- 
tions were finally organized into a separate conference then 
known as the Central Conference of Mennonites which later 
united with what is now known as the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. 

Such were the conditions within the church into which 
I came as a minister. To me, who knew nothing about the 
developments that had taken place in the past, and not 
being familiar with the outlook and purposes of those who 
were then active in conference affairs, the entire setup 
looked like a rather loose way of doing things. Nor did I 
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comprehend the reasons for what appeared to me a lack of 
organization which made possible a rather wide variation of 
practices within the congregations and the different groups, 
which I, with my meager knowledge, thought undesirable. 
Neither could I see why the Mennonites and Amish Men- 
nonites should not be merged, nor did I understand that the 
situation at that time was largely what many of the leaders 
wanted it to be for reasons which later I learned to appreci- 
ate. 
ORGANIZATION OF CONFERENCE BODIES 

On the basis of such information as is available, it is clear 
that Mennonites of the United States and Canada began 
the formation of conference bodies early in their history. 
At first, no doubt, these organizations were rather loose and 
the proceedings were not fully recorded. In some instances, 
the dates of their founding are not definite. It is certain, 
however, that the Amish Mennonites which left the main 
body of the Old Order Amish and later merged with the 
Mennonites, began to organize at a much later period. 


ORGANIZATION OF MENNONITE CONFERENCES 


Following is a list of the Mennonite conferences and the 
date of their organization: Both Franconia and Lancaster 
had their beginning about 1750; Ontario, 1820; Virginia, 
1835; Ohio was already organized in 1837; Washington 
County, Md., and Franklin County, Pa., 1844; Indiana- 
Michigan, first organized as an extension of the Ohio Con- 
ference in 1850, was regularly organized as a separate body 
by 1857; Illinois, 1872; Missouri-lowa, 1873; Southwestern 
Pennsylvania, 1876; Kansas-Nebraska, 1879; Alberta-Sas- 
katchewan, 1903; Pacific Coast, 1907.1 

By the time the groups that had withdrawn from the Old 
Order Amish began to organize, some of these Mennonite 


1. J. C. Wenger, Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine (Scottdale: 
Herald Press, 1949), p. 105 f. 
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conferences had been in existence for many years and had. 
taken over a good deal of authority which, no doubt, was 
originally held by the congregations. It is evident, too, that 
from the beginning some of the Mennonite groups had a 
different view of the position and authority of the bishop 
from that which was held by the Amish. The latter main- 
tained that the authority was vested in the local congrega- 
tion while the former, it seems, placed much more power 
into the hands of its officials and organizations. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMISH-MENNONITE CONFERENCES 


The first group of these unaffiliated churches of the Amish 
Mennonites to organize was that of the Indiana and Michi- 
gan area. They set up their organization in 1888 and called 
it the Indiana-Michigan Amish Mennonite Conference. 
The congregations that stood firmly for the principle of no 
change became known as the Old Order Amish. In 1890 the 
progressive congregations west of Indiana organized what 
became known as the Western Amish Mennonite Confer- 
ence. Someone said that its boundaries reached from the 
west line of Indiana to the “ends of the earth’—the Pacific 
coast—and from the Canadian line to the Mexican border. 
The churches east of Indiana organized in 1893, and as- 
sumed the title, Eastern Amish Mennonite Conference. 
Most of its membership resided in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
with, however, a few small congregations in other states. 

These new groups retained many of the characteristics of 
the Amish brotherhood from which they had separated. 
They maintained a form of government in which the au- 
thority was vested in the congregations themselves. Action 
taken by the Western Amish Mennonite Conference at its 
first meeting held in 1890 states clearly the position of that 
body on this particular point. According to the records, the 
first question that was brought before the ministerial body 
for consideration was whether its resolutions and acts should 
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be binding upon the churches. This was disposed of as fol- 
lows: “It was unanimously decided not to bring this matter 
of secondary importance before conference.’”’2 

The record then goes on to state: “All ministers present 
expressed their willingness to build upon the foundation 
laid by the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being the 
chief cornerstone, and to abide faithfully by the principles 
adopted by our forefathers in 1632 and to accept them not 
as law but as Gospel which is to be obeyed and proclaimed. 
The brotherhood declared itself to be of one mind in the 
sentiments expressed.” 

During the sessions of this meeting-a number of problems 
and questions were discussed and the conclusions and deci- 
sions were accepted by general consent without the regular 
parliamentary procedure. At the final session of this gather- 
ing the question of conference authority was again brought 
up and the following statement was approved, which reaf- 
firmed and stated more clearly the action taken at the be- 
ginning of the meeting. “The above resolutions were not 
adopted by vote nor made obligatory for the churches, since 
it is not considered in order to make binding laws and rules 
for the churches—the Son has made us free—but they are 
only an expression of the opinion of the ministers as to the 
meaning of God’s Word and their instructions for the 
churches.’ 

This attitude toward vesting authoritative power in any 
ecclesiastical body outside of the congregation was held to 
more or less consistently by all three of these new confer- 
ences, especially by the Western A.M., whose membership 
was less cohesive than that of the other two. The churches 
of Illinois and of Wayland, Iowa, were made up largely of 


2. Western District Amish Mennnonite Conference, Record of Proceedings, 
1890-1922, arranged and formulated by a committee appointed for this task 
(Scottdale: Mennonite Publishing House), p. 9. 


3. Ibid., p. 10; cf. Herald of Truth, July 1, 1890, p. 204. 
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people who had migrated from Europe and had come to 
this country during the nineteenth century. —The member- 
ship of the churches in Johnson-Washington-lowa counties 
and of the large congregation in Cass County, Missouri, was 
made up for the most part of people who were descendants 
of the early Pennsylvania settlers, many of whom had come 
to North America during prerevolutionary days. During 
the long period of residence in their primitive surroundings, 
separated from other groups by language, religion, and 
tradition, they lived more or less to themselves. Their iso- 
lation and meagerness of contacts with others made it less 
dificult for them to maintain their cultural traditions, 
modes of dress, etc., etc. Consequently, customs which were 
at one time the prevailing style of all came throughout the 
years to have a fixed religious significance which made it 
less easy for them to adjust themselves to modifications 
and changes in their practices and ways of life. 

The churches of Nebraska were composed of people from 
Holmes County, Ohio; Hlinois; Wayland, Iowa; Ontario, 
Canada, and a sprinkling of immigrants directly from Eu- 
rope. Those from Holmes County and perhaps some of 
those from Ontario came from the early colonial settlers 
with the same background as those in Johnson-Washing- 
ton-Iowa counties of Iowa. In this Nebraska congregation, 
then, one found a wider range of diversity in the practices 
of nonconformity in dress than was the case in some of the 
other communities. I recall listening to a conversation be- 
tween those who had visited the Milford, Nebraska, settle- 
ment in which they discussed the difference they had noted 
in the people’s dress and commented on how well they got 
along in spite of variations that would in other sections have 
caused difficulty. This could easily have led to factions with- 
in this church also, but under the wise and able leadership 
of Joseph Schlegel, their bishop, this She was sels to- 
gether in a united body. : 
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As a result of these conditions, it was quite evident to the 
bishops and ministers that any attempt to enforce a rigid 
policy of uniformity in dress as well as on other issues would 
only result in disrupting the entire body and their effort 
to fellowship on a district-wide basis would come to nought. 
It was thus agreed, as already pointed out, to meet in con- 
ference, discuss problems, give each other such counsel, en- 
couragement, and help as they could, but let each bishop 
handle the situations within his own group in whatever way 
the ministry together with the congregation would decide. 
This was especially impressed upon me when, in 1912, I, as 
a recently ordained minister with but little experience and 
few contacts with the church, was asked by J. K. Yoder to 
sit with the committee that was appointed to compile the 
proceedings of the Western Amish Mennonite Conference 
from its beginning in 1890 to 1912. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN COMMITTEE WORK 


This was my first introduction to committee work which 
was destined to fill such a large place in my life during the 
years of my ministry. Here I met also for the first time a 
group of bishops and ministers, some of whom had had a 
prominent part in the founding of the conference and were 
still active in formulating its policies and directing its 
affairs. I had previously met some of them but had never 
worked with them in an official way. The committee which 
was to compile the conference records consisted of Joseph 
Schlegel, Milford, Nebraska; J. C. Birky, Hopedale, Illinois; 
Samuel Gerber, Tremont, Illinois; J. K. Yoder, Wellman, 
Iowa; L. J. Miller, Garden City, Missouri; and Joe Whit- 
taker, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. Following this meeting 
the conference met in its annual sessions. I had only once, 
years earlier, attended such a meeting in this same com- 
munity. This time I was a participant and found the mood 
and spirit of the conference inspiring and its work helpful. | 
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I came away from this gathering with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the men who were by some criticized as being un- 
learned. This charge was true as far as the learning of the 
schools is concerned, but they had, through their study, ac- 
quired a remarkable grasp of the Scriptures and had a wide 
experience in the practical affairs of life which compensated 
in part for what they lacked in formal education. I am im- 
pressed now as I think of their attitude toward the Scrip- 
ture. They accepted it as the inspired Word of God that was 
dependable and good for what it claims to be—profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. They did not concern themselves with the 
problems that grew out of the methods of inspiration. They 
probably knew nothing of that! Nor did they raise the ques- 
tion of whether commas and periods were inspired! To 
them the Scripture was the Word of God and the Gospel 
was “the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” Thus with their faith uncluttered with specula- 
tions and theories they did a remarkable work in their day 
and generation. Now that I have studied at seminaries I 
have discovered how excellent were some of their exposi- 
tions and interpretations of the Bible. 

The discussions that came out of that little meeting in 
Daniel Graber’s home threw a good deal of light on some 
questions and problems that had troubled me. I recall how 
earnestly they contended for the authority of the congrega- 
tion when questions arose regarding the interpretation of 
the procedures, decisions, and acts taken at the earlier min- 
isters’ meetings and conferences. This principle of congre- 
gational autonomy was as important to them as it was new 
to me. In other organizations, courts of jurisprudence, etc., 
the final word is spoken from the top. Here it seemed to 
me it rested at the bottom; but these men evidently thought 
of it—and rightly so—as the top. With this idea I have since, 
as a result of my experience, learned to agree with unchange- 
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able firmness. Some of the discussions during that meeting 
also reflected an attitude of caution which these men held 
toward: General Conference, and their sentiment toward 
education could hardly have been construed as being en- 
thusiastic! 

I am certain that what I learned about the beginning and 
growth of our conference was more important than any 
contribution I was able to make to the work of the com- 
mittee. As I recall now, the most worth-while thing I did 
during this meeting was to write the introduction to the 
compiled reports of the conference sessions which were 
later published and distributed among the churches. 


THE ERA OF CONSTITUTION WRITING 


During the early history of the three Amish Mennonite 
conferences they maintained a loose form of government 
with few if any legislative or juridical powers. However, the 
day of organization was drawing nigh and in 1905, seventeen 
years after its beginning, the Indiana-Michigan Conference 
adopted its first constitution. In 1904, eleven years after 
its organization, the Eastern Amish Mennonite Conference 
took similar action. The Western Amish Mennonite Con- 
ference never had a written constitution throughout all its 
history, nor did it have an organized district mission board, 
nor was its executive committee vested with intersession 
powers or responsibilities. However, when the Mennonite 
Board of Missions and Charities was organized, Joseph 
Stauffer of Milford, Nebraska, was appointed as Western 
treasurer. I heard remarks and comments made by mem- 
bers of other conferences which indicated that they thought 
the “Western A.M.’s were behind the times.” This could 
well have appeared so, for its procedures were all very 
simple. When the time for its annual meeting arrived, the 
delegate body, which consisted of bishops, ministers, and 
deacons, met the day before the public sessions began, elect- 
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ed officers, and prepared a program for the following days. 
When the conference adjourned, its business was finished 
and the bishops and ministers returned to their own 
churches and made such use of the conference proceedings 
as they felt were for the best interest of their people. These 
annual meetings were of great help in drawing the brother- 
hood together and enabled the ministerial body to come to 
an understanding of each other’s problems. 


ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Toward the close of the nineteenth century a movement 
was started to unite all the Mennonites (Old Mennonites) 
and the Amish Mennonites under a General. Conference. 
In 1897 there was held at Elida, Ohio, a preliminary meet- 
ing. Representatives from these two groups met to discuss 
the possibilities of such an organization. The next year the 
first session of the General Conference was held at the 
Holdeman church near Wakarusa, Indiana. Daniel Kauff- 
man from Versailles, Missouri, a young bishop in the Men- 
nonite Church, was the leading figure in this movement, 
which received perhaps its most enthusiastic support from 
the group with which he was identified. The records of the 
three Amish Mennonite conferences—the Indiana-Michigan, 
the Western Amish Mennonite, and the Eastern Amish 
Mennonite—indicate they were in favor of it. However, 
some of the leaders of these bodies saw in this venture the 
danger of losing some of their congregational autonomy 
and as a result they were more or less cool toward it. This 
was perhaps more apparent among the ministers of the 
Western district (Amish Mennonite). There was, however, 
no active opposition and officially the organization was ap- 
proved, but for a number of years a kind of “hands off’ 
policy was maintained. It is interesting to note that none 
of its bishops or ministers served as moderator or assistant 
moderator during the first twenty years of its existence, 
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although there were in that body, during that period, some 
of the church’s ablest men. As a young minister, with more 
enthusiasm than experience, I often discussed, with the 
older men, this problem of closer co-operation and nearly as 
often I received the reply: “We would better go slow!” 

It is strange how the prejudices and feelings that grow 
out of dissension and division persist long after the causes 
that brought them about are forgotten. It is doubtful 
whether the woman whom Jesus met at the well knew any- 
thing about the issues that brought about the bitter feelings 
that existed in her day between the Jews and the people of 
Samaria. She only knew that one of the points of dispute 
had to do with which is the proper place to worship, but 
one wonders whether she could have traced the trouble to its 
source more than nine hundred years earlier when at the 
death of Solomon the kingdom was divided and Jeroboam 
set up not only a separate kingdom but also a separate place 
and form of worship in Samaria, and drew his priests from 
outside of the Levitical tribe and the kings from non- 
Davidic lines. The feeling that was occasioned by that act 
was carried with the Jews to the Babylonian exile and back 
again and was kept alive to the time of Jesus. So likewise 
the Amish Mennonite controversy which took place in 
Switzerland in 1693 under Jacob Amman’s leadership has 
never been altogether healed. In some communities there 
are still to be found remnants of the spirit of aloofness 
which formerly existed between these two factions of the 
Anabaptists—the Mennonites and the Amish—and in some 
instances traces of the earlier prejudice continue to persist. 

Those who are familiar with the experiences of J. S. Coff- 
man recall some of the problems he faced during his min- 
istry while he was trying to draw these two groups together. 
In some communities doors were opened to him reluctantly 
and there were places where no appointments were made. 
D. D. Miller, one of the earlier evangelists from the Amish 
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side of the church, often related the details of a communion 
service that was held at one of the Mennonite congregations 
in Virginia when the Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Charities held its first meeting in that section of the country. 
J. S. Shoemaker, a Mennonite with a beard, satisfied the few 
Amish Mennonites who were present, and D. D. Miller, an 
Amishman, who wore a “plain coat’? but had no beard, 
satisfied the other group. This, he said, helped to make a 
joint fellowship in such a service possible. Sometime during 
the second decade of the present century, when an Amish 
Mennonite congregation was building a new church, the 
question of an inscription for the cornerstone came up for 
consideration. Some of the more progressive members were 
in favor of using only the name “Mennonite.” “It will be 
but a few years,” they said, ‘“‘until we will all be one.” Some 
of the others objected. One good elderly brother who loved 
the church and always gave liberally of his abundant means 
to support it, served notice on the committee that he would 
withdraw his pledge if the name “Amish” was not included. 
However, like a good Christian, he swallowed his prejudice 
and when his pledge was due, he paid what he had promised 
to give. Such conditions are not peculiar to Mennonites 
alone—they are too common among all groups. 


TRENDS TOWARD UNIFICATION 


The time, however, was becoming ripe for a change. A 
gencration less concerned with the mistakes and prejudices 
of the past was coming on and one of the schisms that 
should never have been made was finally healed. The 
churches of Anabaptist origin can hardly be proud of the 
record of divisions within their group. One wonders why 
a people of such piety should often disagree so vigorously as 
to break their fellowship with each other. As one seeks for 
an answer to this question he is led to the conclusion that 
perhaps the seeds of dissension lie deeply embedded in the 
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very philosophy of the Anabaptist faith and the economic 
background out of which its members came. 

In the first place, the founders of that movement declared 
for the equality of man and the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers which gave to all members equal standing before 
God and equal rights to intercede with Him in their own be- 
half as well as for others. They rejected the priesthood which 
was declared vested with powers of intercession and of ad- 
ministering grace through the sacraments. The church 
from which they came—the Roman Catholic—was controlled 
by an episcopacy that was equipped with all the means it 
could conceive of to enforce its authority. “The power of 
excommunication, the interdict, the inquisition, and the 
confessional, together with a system of penance, were its to 
use. In the new faith, the clergy was deprived of all this 
power, and whatever authority there was, was based not on 
the pronouncements of the pope or a bishop, or of a con- 
ference or presbytery, but upon the Scripture, and the exer- 
cise of it was vested in each local congregation. This meant 
that the vote of the humblest lay member counted equally 
with the vote of the bishop. 

Then, too, throughout most of their history these people 
lived in the country and were engaged in farming. They 
were landowners or proprietors and each one managed his 
own affairs and “was his own boss.” They knew very little 
about working within organizations because there were 
none among them. All members were considered as being 
on an equal basis as far as rights were concerned. Problems 
that arose within the church were settled by the congrega- 
tion. How well I remember those extensive executive ses- 
sions after the long preaching service, when the nonmem- 
bers were dismissed and waited for what seemed an unend- 
ing time for dinner while the church discussed its problems, 
and the young people, nonmembers, were entertaining 
themselves at the barn or such other places as were available. 
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The differences between what we now know as the Men- 
nonites and the Amish Mennonites were disappearing by 
the beginning of the second decade of the present century— 
all except the prejudice. The Meidung was no longer an is- 
sue, and in their theology they agreed. On the matter of a 
distinctive garb for the men and women there was no more 
difference between the practices of these two groups than 
there was within each group itself. Ministers here and there 
began to talk about merging. During the preceding decades 
a number of things took place that prepared the way and 
finally made such a union possible. 


UNIFYING FACTORS 


A number of things have happened during the last three 
quarters of a century that led to a closer acquaintanceship 
and better understanding between the different branches 
of the Mennonite Church. How often during the history 
of these people, when factionalism invaded the group and 
made it impossible for the different sides to fellowship with 
each other, the cry of need or misfortune or suffering stirred 
to life again the embers of brotherliness that lay covered 
with the ashes of prejudice, and moved the factions to co- 
operate in helping those of their spiritual household. Per- 
haps we have not evaluated nor even considered how largely 
wars and famine, floods and disaster have figured in temper- 
ing the feelings that have come as a result of differing opin- 
ions, lack of understanding, or want of knowledge. In my 
own brief lifetime I have observed that those who could not 
fellowship with each other when the “skies were blue,” could 
do so when the “clouds hung low,” and that people who 
help each other cannot continue to hate one another. 


THE RUSSIAN MENNONITE IMMIGRATION OF 1873 


When in the late 60’s and 70’s of the preceding century 
word was passed throughout Amish and Mennonite circles 
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in North America that their spiritual kinsmen in Russia 
were about to be deprived of the liberty to exercise one of 
the fundamental principles of their faith, there came a 
warmhearted response from the brotherhood that made it 
possible for those who wished to do so to find homes in the 
United States and Canada where these cherished doctrines 
could be maintained. 

The American brotherhood not only contributed money 
and materials but many opened their homes and took in 
young men and women of the immigrants during the winter 
of 1873 while their elders lived in the barracks which were 
provided for them at Newton, Kansas, by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company. Both of my grandparents who lived in Iowa 
shared in this project. During this period the young people 
of these groups learned to know each other and friendships 
developed that time could not corrode. After more than a 
half century had passed, my father received a letter from a 
successful businessman in Newton, Kansas, whose mind one 
lonely, drizzly day drifted back across the years to the time 
when he stayed at Grandfather’s house. After the months 
that he and my father had lived and worked together they 
could be none other than friends, though their way of life, 
their haircuts, and modes of dress at that time differed 
widely. 


THE EVANGELISM OF J. S. COFFMAN 


Probably foremost in the line of events that made a merg- 
er of the Mennonite and Amish Mennonites possible was 
the evangelism of J. S. Coffman. He was a devoted, Spirit- 
filled man with a deep concern for the church whose life 
needed quickening. He also saw large numbers of its young 
people drift away into other denominations where they be- 
came devoted and active workers. He was an eloquent 
preacher and a kindly person, who made many friends and 
won the confidence of large numbers of people as he trav- 
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eled across the church on his preaching missions. It is said 
that his personal contacts in homes and communities were as 
effective as was his work in the pulpit. Under his ministry 
a great many people, young and old, were gathered into the 
church. They were drawn together through a new under- 
standing of the Scripture, and, in the light of this fuller and 
deeper knowledge and experience which they acquired, their 
differences became less important and began to disappear. 


JOHN F. FUNK AND THE HERALD OF TRUTH 


The third factor that greatly influenced the church was 
the publishing venture launched by John F. Funk. His 
paper, the Herald of Truth, founded in 1864, was widely 
read by members of all branches of the Mennonite and 
Amish churches. The periodical was printed in both the 
English and German languages, which made it acceptable 
to all groups and classes. Funk was sensitive, not only to the 
needs of the church, but also to the feelings and sentiments 
of the people. It is not possible to evaluate fully the results 
of his work, but constantly keeping the needs of the con- 
stituency before his readers was certainly one of the main 
contributing factors in bringing about the great awakening 
within the group. 


BIBLE CONFERENCES 


Still another movement that greatly stirred the church 
during this period was that of the Bible conferences. In- 
structors went by twos—often one from the Amish and the 
other from the Mennonites—and taught the Scripture as it 
had not been taught among these people since they had 
settled in America. There is hardly a congregation in what 
is now known as the Old Mennonite Church that was not 
touched and influenced by these meetings. In many com- 
munities they were held annually for a period of years. 
These services brought the best talent in both branches of 
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the church before the people: Large crowds flocked to these 
gatherings, which were usually held in the forenoon and 
evening for the duration of one week and in some instances 
for a longer period. Daniel Kauffman, J. S. Shoemaker, 
Eli Frey, Samuel Gerber, D. H. Bender,'S: G. Shetler, I. W. 
Royer, and George R. Brunk were a few of the leaders and 
instructors. Daniel Kauffman, a Mennonite, with his keen 
sense of statesmanship saw to it that whenever possible he 
was accompanied by an Amish Mennonite minister as an 
associate. 

The studies conducted during these meetings were usually 
of a topical nature. Not many of the instructors would un- 
dertake the study of a book or of an epistle as a whole. 
Prominent among the topics discussed were Nonconformity 
to the World, Separation from the World, Marriage, Life 
Insurance, and other subjects that dealt with the practical 
aspects of the Christian life. There was, however, also a 
wide array of theological subjects, such as the doctrine of 
God, the person and deity of Christ, salvation, repentance, 
restitution, redemption, and the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

These meetings were important and on the whole edify- 
ing and beneficial, but in the light of what has taken place 
since those years and immediately following them one won- 
ders whether they, perhaps, did not accomplish more than 
they were expected to accomplish. As a result, there came a 
tightening up on dress regulations and a swing toward uni- 
formity in this and other practices of the church. 

Along with that there was in many places a trend toward 
a much more rigid form of discipline. Regulations for the 
enforcement of rules were set up in many congregations, and 
by some conferences, as, for example, the forfeiture of mem- 
bership for a designated number of successive absences from 
communion except for a satisfactory excuse. These and 
some other practices that grew out of these excellent meet- 
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ings, later resulted in unfortunate consequences and divi- 
sions in a number of congregations. 

When I came into the church in the early part of the 
century, such a thing as a regulation garb for men was not 
known in the Western Amish Mennonite churches, nor was 
it required of the ministers, of whom only a few wore it. A 
number of the older men retained the mode of dress they 
had worn while they were members of the Old Order Amish. 
But, as a rule, when they let go of the hooks and eyes, they 
let go of all distinctive patterns and followed the more 
modest of the prevailing customs of their time. This was 
more or less true of the Amish Mennonites everywhere, al- 
though there were a number of communities where there 
was an attempt made to retain some modifications of their 
former practices. In the Mennonite Church things were 
somewhat different. The ministers wore the “plain coat” 
as did also some of the laymen, and in a number of places 
the women were required to wear what was designated as 
a “cape.” 


WORLD WAR I 


Another factor that figured greatly in preparing the 
churches for a merger came as a result of World War I. 
When it struck, the church was poorly prepared for it. For 
practically a half century the various branches of the Amish 
and Mennonites throughout the United States had not been 
confronted with the problems that war brings with it. They 
knew that the church was nonresistant and that it was con- 
sidered wrong to participate in military affairs, but very 
few, not even the ministers, realized what that implied. 

Soon after the United States was drawn into the conflict, 
Daniel Kauffman, editor of the Gospel Herald, sent up one 
of his famous “Trial Balloons” to ascertain what the people 
were thinking on the subject of accepting service in the 
army and other projects and movements related to the war. 
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The response showed a lack of knowledge and preparation 
on the part of the ministry as well as the laity. Some felt 
that service in the noncombatant branches of the army 
would be allowable. Others were opposed and still others 
had no clear opinion and were waiting for word from some 
source to clarify the issue. Daniel Kauffman then set to 
work to help people see the problem in the light of Scripture 
and of the time-honored practices and position of the 
church. The question was finally brought before the session 
of General Conference which was held in August, 1917, at 
the Yellow Creek church near Goshen, Indiana, where the 
position of the church was defined.* Following this a com- 
mittee was sent to Washington, D.C., to present to the 
government a petition for recognition of its position. The 
committee received a favorable hearing and was given the 
promise that plans would be set up which would enable 
conscientious objectors to follow their convictions and be 
excused from all forms of service in the army. They were to 
be segregated from the military organization and placed in 
what were to be known as “detention camps” until the 
government had time to study the problem and decide what 
disposition to make of them. For some reason the camps 
did not materialize and the boys were kept in segregated 
quarters in the regular army cantonments until near the 
close of the war when they were finally removed and placed 
on farms or in relief service abroad in the war-stricken 
countries. 

But there were other problems that had to be reckoned 
with. Community sentiment flared up against these people 
who wanted to have their boys excused from military service 
while others had to go. The refusal of many Mennonites to 
buy Liberty Bonds and contribute to the Red Cross often 


4. Proceedings of Mennonite General Conference, Aug. 29, 1917 (Scottdale, 
1921), pp. 183-87. (In the files of the Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen 
College, Goshen, Ind.) 
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raised the feeling of the neighborhood to a white heat which 
led to unfortunate situations and abuses that caused much 
anxiety and hardship among the nonresistant people. This 
common need drew the entire brotherhood together into a 
unity that had not existed for many years. The people— 
even the most exclusive—were glad for help from whatever 
source they could get it. The question of Amish or Men- 
nonite was no longer the issue. The principal problem was 
“to whom shall we go for help, or who can tell us what to 
do, or assist us in carrying out the program prescribed for 
us in this crisis?’ Not for decades had the church faced 
such a dire time nor had it been drawn so closely together 
by the bonds of need as it was then. Boys from all branches 
of the church found themselves in camps, some of them in 
prisons and later in relief work abroad in the war-devastated 
countries where they lived and served together. Here they 
learned to know each other as they had not known each 
other before and came back home with ideas and rela- 
tionships which were considered new, too new, but which 
have since become generally accepted by the groups they 
represented. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


This period of awakening was followed by an increase of 
activity throughout the church. It was a time of organiza- 
tion and writing of constitutions. In this area the church 
had had but little experience, and much less experience in 
working within constitutional regulations. It was also the 
period during which institutions were set up—old people’s 
homes, orphans’ homes, schools and colleges, and home and 
foreign missions. It seems that all these movements came at 
once when as yet there were but few men who had ever 
worked within such organizations, and they could not have 
foreseen all the problems that would grow out of or follow 
such activities. And perhaps more important yet was 
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the fact that they were practically all farmers accustomed 
to working independently in operating and managing their 
affairs. But there were also those who had a boundless 
amount of patience, good will, and common sense, which 
saved the day and brought about a period of progress be- 
yond what one might have expected or hoped for under the 
circumstances. In these organizations men from both the 
Amish and Mennonite groups learned to understand each 
other and to work together. It was then that they discovered 
that in faith they agreed and in purpose they were one, even 
though they differed somewhat in their customs. 


THE MERGER 


In 1916 the first merger took place. The Indiana-Michi- 
gan Mennonite and the Indiana-Michigan Amish Mennon- 
ite groups, after several years of planning, united and as- 
sumed the title, Indiana-Michigan Mennonite Conference. 
The Western Amish Mennonite district covered, as already 
noted, the territory extending from the west line of Indiana 
to the Pacific coast. Within that area lay several Mennonite 
conferences—the Kansas-Nebraska, the Missouri-Iowa, the 
Illinois, and the Pacific Coast. In numbers the Amish Men- 
nonites predominated. This was especially true in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, and in those states the contacts between 
these two branches of Anabaptist origin were less frequent 
and intimate than was the case in other sections of the 
church. But as a result of Bible conferences, evangelistic 
meetings, and other activities, the two groups became bet- 
ter acquainted and became aware of how much they had in 
common. Gradually the lines began to grow dim and were 
finally abolished when the merger was made. 

At the 1914 session of the Western Amish Mennonite Con- 
ference held at Flanagan, Illinois, September 30 to October 
1, Bishop N. C. Roth of Tofield, Alberta, asked for permis- 
sion to transfer his membership to the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
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Mennonite Conference. This included also the release of 
that congregation to unite with that conference body. Two 
years later the Amish Mennonite congregation at Creston, 
Montana, also requested permission to unite with the same 
Alberta-Saskatchewan group. Thus these Amish Mennonite 
churches of Western Canada and of the Northwestern 
United States were assimilated by the Mennonites. 

Then came World War I when all Mennonite and Amish 
Mennonite groups discovered further how much they were 
dependent upon each other. After several more years of 
study the entire group—west of the Mississippi River and 
those in Ilinois—united in 1920 and the whole area was 
redistricted. Out of it came the Iowa-Nebraska, the I[]linois, 
the Missouri-Kansas, the Dakota-Montana, and the Pacific 
Coast conferences. The churches east of Indiana formed 
their union in 1926. Here each group retained its former 
title, and it became known as the Ohio and Eastern A.M. 
Joint Conference. Later the name “Amish” (or A.M.) was 
dropped and it is now known as the Ohio and Eastern 
Mennonite Conference. In more recent years (1946) the 
Pacific Coast Conference was divided and the southern part 
of it was organized as the South Pacific Conference. The 
title of the Dakota-Montana Conference has been changed 
to the North Central Conference, and the Missouri-Kansas 
Conference is now known as the South Central Conference. 

Eastern Canada (Ontario) contains a large number of 
Amish and Amish Mennonites. In 1924 a number of these 
congregations formed what is known as the Ontario Amish 
Mennonite Conference. This group maintained a rather 
loose connection with General Conference and appointed 
delegates to several of the church-wide boards until it afhli- 
ated with General Conference in 1959. What was earlier 
known as the Conservative Amish Mennonite group still 
maintains its separate organization. In 1955 it dropped the 
name “Amish” and is now known as the Conservative Men- 
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nonite Conference. It maintains some connection with the 
relief and mission organizations of the General Conference 
and appoints representatives on the Mission Board, the 
Publication Board, the Board of Education, and on the 
General Council of General Conference. 


DIVISIVE FACTORS 


While there was a drawing together which made possible 
the merger of two important groups of the Anabaptists—the 
Mennonites and the Amish Mennonites—it soon became 
apparent that the physical amalgamation of these groups 
did not necessarily bring about a spiritual unity. There 
were problems within the united body that soon began to 
manifest themselves and cause dissension which led to divi- 
sions and the withdrawal of groups that later identified 
themselves with other more progressive Mennonite confer- 
ences. 


LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 


Even before the Amish Mennonite and the Mennonite 
branches of the church had united there were forces at 
work which later not only threatened the newly formed 
mergers but also invaded the borders of each of the united 
groups. In the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
conflict between the liberal and conservative wings of the 
Christian Church arose. Early in the present century the 
modernist-fundamentalist controversy came into focus and 
spread throughout North American Christendom. The 
Amish and Mennonite groups had much in common with 
the fundamentalists and were with some exceptions little 
affected by the modernist philosophy. The ministry as a 
whole was very vaguely informed as to what the issues were. 

Some of the men who had been in attendance at colleges, 
graduate schools, and seminaries did not seem to be much 
agitated by the problem. For that reason it was held by 
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some of the leaders of the church that these men had ab- 
sorbed more or less of the new or modernist theology. These 
men were then suspected of being liberal, and were charged, 
by some, with perversive motives, dishonesty, and with en- 
dangering the faith of the church. It is altogether possible 
that they had imbibed something of the liberal viewpoint— 
perhaps more than they realized. They, as well as many oth- 
ers within the church, resisted the reactionary trends that 
were then in the process of developing in the conference. 
Most of them were connected with the schools of the church, 
especially the one at Goshen, Indiana. Hence, it became the 
center around which the agitation was waged. Some min- 
isters who were poorly informed about the issues felt that 
they must take part in the controversy even though they 
knew but little about it, and many confusing things were 
said that cleared up nothing, with the exception of revealing 
to which side they belonged. 

The agitation was led by a small number of men who 
branded as a token of modernism every deviation from what 
they defined as the “orthodox” doctrine and way of life. 
People who refused to wear the plain coat were declared 
infected with the spirit of liberalism. The same was said 
of those who were not in favor of transferring the seat of 
authority from the congregation to the conference. ‘These 
as well as other details of a similar nature became issues in 
the controversy. 

The Bible conferences to which we have already referred, 
which did so much good in creating an interest in Bible 
study and awakening the church to its needs, had placed a 
great deal of emphasis on the Biblical teaching of noncon- 
formity to the world. This is one of the doctrines which 
Paul sets forth in the first and second verses of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans. In the discussion that follows he relates 
it to all of life. But some of the ministers of the church, as 
well as some of its members, held that it had reference to 
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dress primarily. Many of the people felt that the church 
was drifting into worldliness and one of the very essential 
things was to hold on to and conserve the traditional forms 
of the past. ‘Those who were active in this area used confer- 
ence authority to compel people to conform to the regula- 
tions which it prescribed. 

As a result of this, some congregations were divided. A 
few others withdrew from the conference, and several main- 
tained a separate status. In other instances, groups of vari- 
ous sizes left the church and united with other branches of 
the Mennonites or with other denominations. Along with 
them went a group of able ministers, many of whom—per- 
haps most of them—would have been happy to continue 
their service in the church had they been able to do so 
peaceably. But they were so tired of pressures, criticism, 
and in some instances unkindness and misrepresentation 
that they withdrew rather than continue to live and labor in 
an atmosphere so thwarting and depressing. 

But the calm judgment, seasoned with Christian charity, 
exercised by such men as Daniel Kauffman, Aaron Loucks, 
J. S. Shoemaker, S. F. Coffman, and others prevailed and 
succeeded in holding the large body of the believers to- 
gether. This controversy was most severe in the states of 
Indiana and Ohio, although reverberations of it were felt 
throughout the entire church. New men, some of whom 
had attended colleges, universities, and seminaries of the 
United States and Europe, came upon the scene. Among 
them was John Horsch, church historian and scholar. These 
men understood more clearly the implication of the issues. 
involved in the modernist-fundamentalist contest and con- 
tributed no small part to holding the church on an evangel- 
ical-Christian and yet a constructive and progressive basis. 

In this struggle the Mennonite Church was on the side of 
conservatism. It agreed with the fundamentalists on the 
important doctrines of the Trinity of the Godhead, the deity 
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of Christ, the virgin birth, the incarnation, the atonement, 
and the new birth. It accepted the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God. But it did not agree with the militant spirit 
in which the fundamentalists carried on their conquest— 
which was far from being Christian and in some quarters 
reeked with the smoke of the Inquisition. “If modernism 
stands discredited as a perversion of the Scriptural theol- 
ogy,’ says Carl F. H. Henry, “certainly fundamentalism in 
this contemporary expression stands discredited as a per- 
version of the Biblical spirit.” 

There were, however, important points of doctrine on 
which the Mennonites differed widely with the fundamen- 
talist group. The larger part of that body was Calvinistic in 
its theology, which is not true of the Mennonites, some of 
whom like to be identified as Arminians. Mennonitism 
does bear some of the marks of the Arminian theology, or 
it would be better to say that it has some things in common 
with it. For the most part, however, those who best under- 
stand these two views would prefer to be classed as “Bibli- 
cists,’ which is what the early Anabaptists really were. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, the great church historian, has this to 
say about this question: “Calvinism emphasizes divine sov- 
ereignty and free grace. Arminianism emphasizes human 
responsibility. The one restricts the saving grace to the 
elect; the other extends it to all men on condition of faith. 
Both are right in what they assert and wrong in what they 
deny. The Bible gives us a theology which is more human 
than Calvinism and more divine than Arminianism and 
more Christian than either of them. If one important truth 
is pressed to the exclusion of another truth of equal im- 
portance, it becomes an error and loses its hold on the con- 
science.’ 'é | ) 

5. Carl F. H. Henry, Evangelical Responsibility in Contemporary Theology 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans -Publishing Co., 1957), p. 47. 


.6. Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York: Chas. Scrib-. 
ner’s Sons, 1907), Vol. VII, p. 815. . 
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This statement certainly more nearly represents the posi- 
tion of the Mennonite Church than either the teaching of 
John Calvin or Arminius, except that in practice there is 
always the danger of overemphasizing one teaching at the 
expense of the other. Many who upheld the doctrine of 
“free grace’ on condition of faith, made nonconformity the 
test of one’s consecration, yet one will not be judged only 
by what he has done but also by the spirit which is mani- 
fested in all he does. Without questioning the sincerity of 
any one there is much to be regretted as one looks back over 
a score or more of years and evaluates all that has happened. 
It is certainly possible that measures seasoned with patience 
and charity could have accomplished the work more per- 
fectly. 


THE MILLENNIAL DOCTRINE 


From such records as are available it appears that the 
Mennonites were from their origin nonmillennial or amil- 
liennial in their eschatological views. It is true that there 
was an active chiliastic element among them in their early 
history, led by such men as Hoffman, Matthys, Jan van 
Leiden, and others, which came to such a tragic end at 
Minster. But the American Mennonites are descendants 
from the peaceful, nonresistant line of Anabaptists, which 
migrated from Europe to the United States and Canada. 
However, some of those who settled in Russia during the 
early nineteenth century accepted premillennialism during 
their sojourn in that country and brought it with them as a 
part of their belief when they settled in North America. 
The Franconia Conference, which includes the earliest set- 
tlements in America, is still on record as being nonmillen- 
nial. In its early history, the Lancaster Conference held the 
same position. Whatever changes have taken place on this 
issue have occurred in more recent years. This, however, 
does not mean that there may not have been some ministers 
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and members who held the literal millennial view. It ap- 
pears certain that the Mennonite Church of the United 
States was, at the close of the nineteenth century, not widely 
familiar with this movement. 

A review of the proceedings of a Bible conference held at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, December 27, 1897, to January 8, 
1898, throws some light on the position of the church at 
that time. A. D. Wenger was present at this meeting and 
gave a series of lectures on unfulfilled prophecies. At the 
close of the conference the record shows that J. S. Coffman, 
who had traveled widely throughout the church and was in 
a position to know its standing on such questions, gave the 
following summary of his opinion on A. D. Wenger’s teach- 
ings. He says: “A. D. Wenger of Millersville, Pennsylvania, 
gave a connected lecture on unfulfilled prophecies. The 
prophecies more especially noticed are those by the Old 
Testament prophets and of Christ as given in the New Tes- 
tament relative to the second coming of the Lord, the resur- 
rection of the saints, the millennium, the loosing of Satan, 
and the last judgment. The manner in which this was 
treated was somewhat new, and is by no means the generally 
accepted view of the Mennonite people. The Scriptures do 
teach to a certainty that Christ is coming again; and it is 
certainly profitable to study that fact, so as to be ready when 
He does come. There are, however, uncertainties concern- 
ing the literal application of the few passages relative to the 
millennium that make it unsafe to go into speculation con- 
cerning it as many speakers and writers have done.’”? 

There were present at this meeting a number of the out- 
standing leaders of the Mennonite Church, including M. S. 
Steiner, Daniel Kauffman, D. H. Bender, and S. F. Coffman, 
who at that time apparently agreed with J. S. Coffman's 

7. J. S. Coffman, Outlines and Notes used at the Bible conference held at 
Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 27, 1897, to Jan. 8, 1898 (Elkhart, Ind.: Mennonite 


Publishing Company), pp. 4, 5. A copy is in possession of the Mennonite 
Historical Library, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
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summary and conclusions. It seems that later some of these 
and other ministers changed their views and accepted the 
premillennial position. The first time I discussed the issue 
with D. J. Johns, a prominent bishop of Indiana, he was 
firmly outspoken against the new teaching. Later he ac- 
cepted it. The same was true of D. H. Bender, Aaron 
Loucks, and others. 

This, then, raises the question of how this doctrine in so 
short a time could become so deeply rooted and widespread 
throughout the Mennonite brotherhood. Both A. I. Yoder 
and A. D. Wenger claimed to have first preached millennial- 
ism in the Mennonite Church and each one personally told 
me so in conversations we had with each other. Both of 
them had been students at the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago sometime during the last decade or so of the pre- 
ceding century. These men, together with Jacob Winey and 
George R. Brunk, of Kansas, and Dan and Mahlon Lapp, of 
Nebraska, were among the first to teach this doctrine among 
the Amish Mennonites of Iowa and Nebraska. Just when or 
how it got started in Kansas is not clear. Some hold that it 
came into the church through contact with some of the 
Holiness groups which were then very active in the section 
where the Mennonites lived. During the Bible conference 
era it became a popular subject on many programs and was 
vigorously taught by a number of instructors by means of 
such aids as outlines and charts. The people as a whole had 
had no teaching of that kind, and when the subject was pre- 
sented so graphically by able teachers, many ministers as 
well as laymen accepted it without raising any questions. 
Another point in its favor was that as a rule the fundamen- 
talists were premillennial while the modernists were post- 
millennial. This gave the teaching some standing among 
those who knew something of what the problems were. 

This question could easily have become an explosive issue 
during this period of agitation and controversy, but the 
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leaders of the church of that day had the confidence of the 
people and made room for those of differing views and were 
able by a moderate and considerate attitude to keep the 
problem within the bounds of Christian tolerance. 


OTHER ISSUES 


There were other issues also that contributed to the un- 
rest and dissatisfaction within the church at this time. In 
some sections the laity felt keenly the shift of authority from 
the congregation to the conference. As already noted, there 
was a tightening up of discipline in such matters as regula- 
tions regarding dress and other measures which the official 
bodies of the church prescribed from time to time. There 
was also, in some parts of the church, much dissatisfaction 
among the laity who felt that the members had too little 
to say and were given too little consideration in matters 
which deeply affected them as well as the church as a whole. 
Mennonite people, especially the younger element, were 
forming contacts with the “world” which they had not met 
before in the same way. Increasing numbers of them were 
in attendance at local high schools; some of them were stu- 
dents in colleges and universities throughout the land where 
they met with conditions for which they were poorly pre- 
pared. Some of the people were drifting to the cities and 
towns where they entered business and commercial enter- 
prises; others entered the teaching and other professions, or 
became office or factory workers where they found them- 
selves in new and strange environments. The church which 
was then, and still is, largely rural was frequently not famil- 
iar with the issues these people had to face. Nor were its 
leaders, because of their background and environment, able 
to appreciate those in a nonrural situation or to enter help- 
fully into their problems. 

One thing which gave special impetus to the discord that 
arose during this period was a resolution passed at the 1917 
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session of Gencral Conference, held at the Yellow Creek 
church near Goshen, Indiana. Four years earlier the confer- 
ence expressed its attitude toward worldliness and defined in 
general terms its position on the Biblical teachings of non- 
conformity and separation from the world. At the 1917 
conference a new resolution was introduced by the Dress 
Committee which set forth specific requirements and urged 
the ministry to try to carry its provisions into effect. Of this 
report, sections 5-7 proved to be the most disturbing and 
later created much difficulty in a number of places where 
attempts were made to put them into practice. 

Section 5. All our church officials, missionaries, teachers 

in our church schools, workers in our Publishing House 

—in short all who occupy positions of influence and re- 

sponsibility in the church—wear what is commonly 

known as the “plain coat,” having the rest of their 
clothing in harmony with this plainness. 

Section 6. That “changeable suits of apparel’’—that is, 

wearing one style of clothing to Mennonite meetings 

and another style of clothing elsewhere—be everywhere 
discouraged and that inconsistency of such a course be 
made plain. 

Section 7. That faithful teaching be given against two 

double standards: (1) A plainly attired ministry and a 

fashionable laity. (2) Plainness for sisters and no re- 

strictions for brethren.§ 

What is spoken of here as the plain coat is very similar to 
what is known in non-Mennonite circles as the clerical coat 
or coat with a “clerical collar.’’ Some of the older brethren 
of the church saw forebodings of trouble if an attempt 
should be made to enforce these resolutions. I recall very 
distinctly the grave concern of one of the older bishops of 
the church in the state of Iowa, where I then lived. As I 


8. Proceedings of General Conference, 1917, pp. 195-96. (In the flee of 
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recall, he never ceased to wear hooks and eyes on his coat 
except during the summer when he wore a regular coat 
made of lightweight material. On the way home from this 
conference he said: “Sanford, does this mean that we will 
have to go back to our people and insist that all our min- 
isters, Sunday-school workers, and members wear the plain 
garb? We have just come,” he said, “through a struggle to 
get rid of forms of clothing and as a result we lost many of 
our people before we got it accomplished.” He knew very 
well that if pressure were used to enforce this ruling, there 
would be another loss of members and perhaps congrega- 
tions. In those places where the issue was forced, that is 
what took place. As one thinks now of all the grief, dissen- 
sion, and ill feeling that has come out of such matters, he is 
led to wonder whether the agitation and corrective pressures 
employed were not more harmful than the problems they 
hoped to cure. I realize, too, that much was said, pro and 
con, that was unwise, unkind, and uncharitable which could 
well have been avoided. As a result, the subjects of non- 
conformity, separation from the world, and worldliness, 
which are doctrines and principles of the Scripture that need 
to be discussed and adhered to, have become so unpopular 
in many places that one who undertakes to give instruction 
along those lines gets a scant hearing. 

These and other matters came to a head in the Indtana- 
Michigan district during the latter part of the second and 
the early part of the third decades of the present century. 
This body was at that time in the hands of strong and capa- 
ble leadership with a sufficient following to enable it to exer- 
cise its authority and enforce its policies. At the same time 
there were also strong advocates of similar policies in other 
sections of the church, but in each such case they failed to 
have sufficient support to bring the issues to a decision, or 
else were not in a position to do so. » 

As I now look back over the years. from the position of 
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one who was active in the inner circles of the Mission Board 
and the Board of Education, as well as of the committees 
of General Conference and other organizations, I recall 
that most of the forward movements of that time were scru- 
tinized by certain groups and leaders for taints of liberalism; 
and men were unfortunately labeled accordingly. This 
is what happened to the Laymen’s Movement, also to the 
Young People’s Conference which was started by the Men- 
nonite young people of the central states who had become 
very active in Christian work and had held several church- 
wide conferences during the few years of the organization’s 
existence. Both these organizations were held by their critics 
as being, in spirit, offshoots of modernism. 

By the spring of 1922 the dissatisfaction throughout the 
brotherhood in Indiana and Michigan had reached the stage 
where it had to be given attention. One hundred and fifty 
men from seven different congregations drew up a statement 
in which they set forth their grievances and petitioned con- 
ference for an investigation and adjustment of charges 
against J. K. Bixler who was at that time moderator of the 
conference and bishop of the congregations under the dis- 
trict mission board. He was a devoted exponent and able 
defender of the traditions and faith of the church. This 
together with the positions he held, naturally placed him in 
the center of the agitation that was then carried on between 
the more conservative and progressive groups. The griev- 
ances of the petitioners were set forth as follows: 

1. For self-willed administration of the bishop’s office, 

even against repeated warnings from the brethren. 

2. For untruthfulness. 

3. For his manner of conducting excommunications. 

4. For interfering with ministerial matters in congrega- 
tions not under his charge beyond the proper degree 
of good judgment. 

5. For taking advantage of his office for improper prop- 
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aganda, for example, such as circulating letters 
against workers and institutions of the church. 

6. For pulpit utterances in which he likened the Lay- 
men’s Movement to Korah’s rebellion (Numbers 16) 
and Satan’s rebellion in heaven. 

The signers further requested: “That the investigation be 
conducted by a committee that is satisfactory, competent, 
and representative of all parties concerned and on these 
conditions we hold the above charges subject to the findings 
of the investigations.” 

In response to this petition a committee of five members 
drawn from different parts of the church was appointed 
and met at Elkhart, Indiana, August 16, 1922, to begin its 
work. It continued in session for ten days and interviewed, 
as far as possible, all parties who were concerned, as well as 
those who could throw light on the problems it was seeking 
to adjust. The committee presented its findings at a called 
session of the conference on August 26, 1922.° 

The report consisted of two sections, the first of which 
dealt with the complaints aR Bixler. The second part, 
entitled “Other Findings,” indicates that the committee 
felt that the problems were deeper than the charges that 
were set forth in the petition, and involved such matters as 
church government, the Laymen’s Movement, and of the 
executive committee of conference. In closing its report it 
—the committee—gave a list of what it considered the funda- 
mental causes of the unrest within the district. 

1. A factional difference and struggle in which the line 

is largely drawn between liberalism and conserva- 
tism. 


9. The committee consisted of the following persons: D. H. Bender, 5S. F. 
Coffman, A. I. Yoder, Abner Yoder, and J. S. Shoemaker. These names 
do not appear in the records of the investigating committee but were 
written on the copy which was in the files of the secretary of the conference. 
The names of D. D. Miller and O. S. Hostetler were also included but 
appear in such a way that it is not clear just what their relationship was to 
the regularly appointed committee. 
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2. A difference of opinion and attitude both as to the 
place and method of church government, leading to 
a tendency to question and disregard church author- 
ity. 
Following this is a list of the causes on which the foregoing 
conclusions were based. 

]. A lack of definiteness in understanding and admin- 
istration of church government. 

2. Lack of loyal support and submission on the part of 
the church. 

3. Cumbersome machinery used in performing some 
official work in the church. 

4. Lack of clear understanding between officials and 
laity. 

5. A tendency toward worldliness in dress and social 
activities. 

6. A lack of unity between church leaders and Goshen 
College. 

7. The problem of definite orthodox teaching with re- 
gard to the doctrines of the church and loyal sub- 
mission to the same in Goshen College. 

8. A tendency to revive settled difficulties. 

9. The Laymen’s Movement. 

10. Subscribing to general religious world movements. 

11. Questionable propaganda. 

12. Lack of spirituality that binds hearts and lives to- 

gether in Christian love and unity.1° 

Recommendations were suggested to counteract and re- 
move the causes of the difficulty and cover the complaints of 
the petitioners. If they could have been carried out in the 
spirit of confidence and trustfulness, the unity of the church 
might have been maintained. But it was too late. Confi- 
dence had been too deeply shaken, the disappointments had 
been too great, and the criticism too sharp and prolonged. 


10. Op. cit., pp. 4, 5. 
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One member of the Goshen College faculty who had with- 
drawn from the institution some time earlier said that he 
could no longer survive spiritually in an atmosphere of 
faultfinding and criticism such as that under which he had 
lived for years. This was true also of others. The measures 
for handling the situation evidently held out little hope to 
those who were dissatisfied with the proceedings of the past. 
With no prospect for more lay participation in church 
affairs and with continued pressure to enforce conference 
regulations, together with the closing of Goshen College the 
following year, many of the people gave up hope and sizable 
groups of members in a number of congregations, including 
some ministers, withdrew and found their way into other 
branches of the Mennonite Church or into other denomina- 
tions. 
CONCLUSION 

Since then, most of the hopes and dreams of the progres- 
sive element have been accepted in some form or other and 
are now operating harmoniously within the church. The 
Laymen’s Movement, as such, has not been recognized, but 
in its stead a number of conferences have made provisions 
for the admission of lay delegates to their meetings and have 
granted them voting power on an equal basis with that of 
the ministry. The Mennonite Service Organization is entire- 
ly a lay movement, designed to give aid to all people in 
times of need or disaster. The Mennonite Aid, Inc., is an 
organization which provides, for its members, various forms 
of assistance as well as forms of insurance, both personal and 
property. It is sanctioned and approved by district confer- 
ences and General Conference and is now operated by lay- 
men. The Mennonite Youth Fellowship has become an 
international organization that elects its own officers and 
arranges for its annual meetings and programs. ‘The 
Women’s Missionary Society which struggled along for 
some years against indifference and opposition was finally 
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reorganized in 1929 as the Women’s Sewing Circle Commit- 
tee and more recently as the Women’s Missionary and Serv- 
ice Auxiliary. The movement to make General Conference 
an organization with legislative and disciplinary powers, 
when its new constitution was in the process of formulation 
in 1927-29, failed and it remained what it was originally 
intended to be—a representative body without authority to 
act as a court of appeal for the adjustment of differences 
between conferences and congregations except when con- 
gregations ask for it.1 There is also today, in some parts of 
the church, a trend away from highly centralized conference 
authority toward the investment of more power in the con- 
gregation in which the entire membership may participate 
as was the original practice in the early Amish and some of 
the Mennonite churches. The liberal-orthodox, otherwise 
known as the modernist-fundamentalist, controversy in 
the United States has spent its force. Some of the most 
ardent American advocates of the modernist philosophy now 
acknowledge its failure to accomplish what they had hoped 
for, although liberalism still exists. Fundamentalism has 
been brought low in the house of some of its friends, because 
of the spirit in which it waged its cause and also because of 
the attitude it took toward those with whom it disagreed.!2 
This, however, does not mean that either modernism or 
fundamentalism is dead. Both are still active and struggling 
for their respective positions, but their power and popular- 
ity have waned. Large groups of modernists have gone over 
to the neo-orthodox movement. Others classify themselves as 
liberals without defining clearly just what that includes, 
and repudiate much that is embraced in modernism and the 
new orthodoxy, the latter of which is now widely accepted 


11. See report of General Conference. 


12. Carl F. H. Henry, The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1947). See also 
Dr. Harold Ockenga’s Introduction to the Uneasy Conscience of Moderns 
Fundamentalism. 
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in the more liberal theological circles. On the whole, the 
“militant” attitude of the fundamentalists has been con- 
siderably toned down and brought within the bounds of 
Christian propriety. Those who have longed to be delivered 
from the bondage of “isms” in order to avoid criticism and 
often erroneous categorization need no longer follow the 
“shibboleths” of the once militant powers in the religious 
world, nor labor under the strain of duress imposed by 
them, but are free to follow the teachings of the Scripture, 
the great guidebook of the Christian Church—the Bible. 


10 
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My Work on the Mission Board 
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1917-1950 


When I became a member of the Mission Board in 1917, 
it was fully organized and was still in the hands of the gen- 
eration of men who had founded it. There were in existence 
at that time several city missions and a number of charitable 
institutions such as the Old People’s Home at Rittman, 
Ohio, and the Children’s Home at West Liberty, in the same 
state. ‘There was also a sanitarium for tubercular patients, 
located at La Junta, Colorado. In the foreign field there 
was a mission work in the Central Provinces of India with 
its headquarters at Dhamtari. The same year (1917) in 
which I was elected a member of the Mission Board, the 
first missionaries were appointed to go to Argentina, South 
America, to open a work there. 


EARLY MISSION INTEREST AMONG THE MENNONITES 


Church-wide interest in missions was slow in developing 
among the Mennonites of America. During the early colo- 
nial period the settlers, fresh from Europe, were confronted 
with a difficult struggle for existence. They had the wilder- 
ness to subdue and their own religious life to establish and 
maintain. They lived in primitive surroundings and it took 
all their energy to provide the needs of their families. 
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This, however, should not be construed to mean that they 
were not interested in spiritual or religious affairs. In fact, 
their faith was of great importance to them and was the 
fundamental reason, in many cases, for their departure 
from their European homes and friends and neighbors. It 
is sometimes said that these plain people lost their evange- 
listic zeal during the years that followed the Reformation 
when they sought for quiet places where they could live 
their lives in peace. Others point out the rapid growth of 
this new body of believers, during the early Anabaptist years 
when thousands came into their fellowship, and cite the 
present situation as an indictment of the low spiritual inter- 
est of today. In evaluating the problem it must be remem- 
bered that the early Mennonite and Amish churches did not 
draw their membership from among the raw pagans of their 
time, nor from an indifferent or nonreligious group within 
the society in which they lived. All of the Reformation 
churches—the Lutherans, the Reformed, and the Aanabap- 
tists—drew their converts from the large body of sincere, 
devoted people who were dissatisfied with the church to 
which they belonged and were earnestly looking for one 
whose faith and life and practices would satisfy their own 
personal needs. A comparison of the meager response to 
the efforts of our present evangelistic or missionary endeav- 
ors with those of Paul’s ministry is hardly fair either. The 
church of his day was largely composed of those who turned 
away from the paganism of their time and were open for the 
consideration of a religion that had to do with the practical 
aspects of life as well as with the problem of evil and sin. 
Part of this they found in the ethical monotheism of the 
Jews as against the unethical teachings of cults of their time. 
They, however, had little interest in the traditionalism and 
ceremonials of Judaism and were as a consequence accepted 
by the Jews as people with limited or restricted standing 
and they were designated “‘proselytes of the gate.” Histori- 
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ans and scholars have good reasons to believe that it was 
from this group that Paul and his associates drew large 
numbers of their converts and brought them into the Chris- 
tian Church during that first century. 

In our modern religious situation we find no such paral- 
lels, except where masses of the people have, through the 
influence of Christianity, become dissatisfied with their 
former faiths and have come into the church in a body. We 
work today, at home or abroad, with people who are for the 
most part satisfied with their religion or who are indifferent 
and without interest in any such affairs. Large numbers who 
grew up in church communities are not concerned at all 
about their spiritual needs and in many instances are deeply 
prejudiced against all such matters. Whatever other reasons 
may be given, these conditions account, at least in part, for 
the small returns to the evangelistic efforts of our home and 
foreign missionaries. 

Winning people for Christ is not now, nor was it in 
Christ’s time, an easy task. It required hard work, great 
faith, and an abundance of patience, courage, and forbear- 
ance. Today, after more than fifty years of mission work in 
India, with sometimes as many as thirty or more fully sup- 
ported missionaries on the field, who give full time to the 
various forms and modes of soul winning, we have a church 
of scarcely more than fifteen hundred members to show for 
the time, energy, and money that has been expended. In 
Argentina practically the same conditions prevail. This is 
not only true of our own work, but it is more or less true of 
all missions. Whatever failures may be due to inexperience 
or other limitations among the missionaries or the sending 
agencies, the results are fundamentally due to the fact that 
winning people for Christ is difficult. It is not a matter of 
mass ingathering but of picking up one here and another 
there, and building the church with such as respond to the 
preaching of the Gospel and remain faithful. 
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With this brief introduction, then, and with “malice 
toward none’”’ of those who are critical of the record of our 
Board or its missionaries, and with “charity for all’ who 
have tried but have not been able to satisfy the anticipations 
of those who sincerely expected to witness great ingatherings 
which failed to materialize, I begin this narrative which 
covers the thirty-three years of my official connection with 
the Board—more than half of the mature years of my life. 


EARLY MISSION AND PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES 


Whatever mission interest and philanthropic activity 
there was among the American Mennonites during the early 
years of their residence in what has now become the United 
States was directed for the most part toward gathering into 
the church their children and helping each other in estab- 
lishing their homes. There were, however, here and there 
ordained men and sometimes lay persons who were con- 
cerned about those who did not have access to the Gospel in 
the communities in which they lived. In Virginia some of 
the ministers early saw the spiritual destitution of many of 
the people who inhabited the mountain regions surround- 
ing them, and undertook on their own initiative the task of 
establishing Sunday schools and preaching services for them. 
These men traveled across the mountains on horseback, and 
where that was not possible, on foot, into remote and 
neglected sections of the hill country and preached to 
this isolated folk the ‘“‘unsearchable riches of Christ the 
Saviour” of the world. In the course of time these humble 
efforts grew into organized congregations, the membership 
of which it was said at one time exceeded that of the parent 
churches which were located in the Shenandoah Valley and 
adjoining sections. This was a noble venture and stands for 
all time as an example of what can be accomplished by con- 
secrated, sacrificial, individual service. 

Similar efforts, though less outstanding, but nevertheless 
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worth while, were put forth in other places. These primitive, 
unorganized undertakings were the forerunners of the later 
movements which developed into the present church-wide 
mission consciousness and activity that reaches around the 
world. 

Closely akin to the mission interests were the benevolent 
and charitable activities of the church. In fact, these latter 
are inseparably tied up with its history from the beginning. 
Human need and suffering always deeply moved these peo- 
ple of Anabaptist origin, many of whom were able to survive 
only because of the help they received from the brother- 
hood. This help, like the early mission effort, was unorgan- 
ized and spontaneous. When need or emergencies existed, 
these people helped each other according to each one’s abil- 
ity. They had their own way of caring for the poor. At the 
close of each communion service, offering plates were set 
out at convenient places into which the members placed 
their contribution to what became known as the alms fund. 
This money was placed in charge of the deacon who admin- 
istered it in consultation with the bishop and ministry. In 
case of loss by fire or disaster, special offerings were held 
throughout the congregations and whatever needs there 
were, were taken care of in that way. This voluntary plan 
of helping each other was a very wholesome and satisfactory 
way of taking care of the needs of the poor and unfortunate. 


~ MISSION AND BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS 


As the membership spread out over wider areas, other 
needs arose and the problem of helping each other grew. 
It then became necessary to provide ways and means of giv- 
ing aid to those who lived beyond the bounds of the local 
churches. Consequently, organizations to provide for such 
situations began to come into being. Accordingly, there 
was brought into existence by the Indiana-Michigan Con- 
ference, in 1882, what was known as the Evangelizing Com- 
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mittee whose purpose was defined as follows: 

1. To defray expenses incurred by ministers in visiting 
scattered members of the church. 

2. To work under the direction of the church. 

3. To preach where our doctrines are not known. 

This first attempt at organized evangelization and mission 
work continued until 1892, when it was reorganized under 
the title, Mennonite Evangelizing Board of America. Its 
membership was then extended to include the Amish Men- 
nonites as well as the Mennonites. Its duties and powers 
were also enlarged and the following regulations were adopt- 
ed to guide it in its work: 

1]. The money may be used in whatever way needed, 

especially among scattered members of the church 
_ and churches not supplied with ministers. 

2. It is to be composed of members of such branches 
of the church as are in harmony with the Mennonite 
Church and her conferences. 

3. Ministers eligible to draw money from this fund are 
to be in full accord with the doctrines and teachings 
of the Mennonite Church and filled with love toward 
God and man. 

4. Annual reports are to be given of members added to 
the church. 

By the year 1896 interest in this type of work, it appears, 
had increased, and it was found necessary and advisable to 
further extend the scope of the activities and powers of the 
board to include mission and benevolent affairs. Its name 
was then changed to “The Mennonite Evangelizing and 
Benevolent Board.” | 

The first orphans’ home was founded in 1896. It was lo- 
cated at West Liberty, Ohio. In 1901, five years later, the 
first old people’s home was established at Rittman, Ohio. 
In 1894 an organization known as the Benevolent Organiza- 
tion of the Mennonites was brought into existence. It seems 
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that this body was in some way connected with the Mennon- 
ite Evangelizing and Benevolent Board and in 1898 it with- 
drew and set up its own corporation. A year later, in 1899, 
the Mennonite Board of Charitable Homes was organized in 
order to manage more effectively the charitable homes and 
institutions of the church. 


FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MISSION 
INTEREST 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century several 
things occurred that greatly stirred the Mennonite and 
Amish people. The first was the Turkish persecution of the 
Armenian Christians in Asia Minor. Outrages that begzar 
description took place. Untold numbers were massacred, 
tortured, or deported. I recall very vividly stories of the 
atrocities that were published from the pulpit and platform 
as well as through the press. Rose Lambert and other mis- 
sionaries of the Mennonite Brethren in Christ Church trav- 
eled across the country and portrayed, as well as one could, 
the horrors that took place. 

The second of these events was the great famine in India 
which began in 1896. The pitiful plight of the masses of 
starving people—the helpless waifs and orphans that drifted 
across that land—deeply moved the Christian world and es- 
pecially the Mennonites and Amish of the United States and 
Canada. Appeals for food and clothing were made through- 
out the church. Elder George Lambert was at that time on 
a trip around the world and saw the terrible condition of 
these famine sufferers. Upon his return he wrote articles for 
the papers and visited churches. His graphic descriptions of 
the starving millions brought the horrors of their situation 
to the very doors of the group that was moved with sympa- 
thy for these helpless people, and his appeal for food result- 
ed in a wave of response that made it possible to send a 
shipload of provisions for their relief. 
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This led, in 1897, to the organization of the Home and 
Foreign Relief Commission to operate under the Mennon- 
ite Evangelizing and Benevolent Board, to give aid to the 
famine-stricken hosts of India as well as to care for similar 
situations in other places that fell within the scope of service 
which it was authorized to perform. In 1903 another organi- 
zation, known as the Mennonite Board of Charitable Homes 
and Missions, was brought into existence. 

Within twenty-five years after the organization fever 
struck the church, a bewildering array of boards and com- 
mittees had come into existence. Leading men no doubt 
saw what consequences such a situation could create. Hence 
a movement of unification and consolidation was begun, in 
order to simplify the setup and eliminate the possible con- 
fusion that could easily arise as a result of a multiplicity of 
organizations operating at the same time. Consequently, 
all the institutions and missions that had been previously 
set up were brought under the control of one head, the Men- 
nonite Board of Missions and Charities. The other organi- 
zations were then disbanded. 

There is, however, one exception. When it became pos- 
sible, during the first World War, to open relief work in the 
war-devastated countries, a group of men who were present 
at a missionary conference at Middlebury, Indiana, in De- 
cember, 1917, considered ways and means of extending re- 
lief to these war sufferers. After considerable discussion, a 
plan was agreed upon. Since this was an emergency meas- 
ure, it was thought best not to get it mixed up with the 
affairs of the Mission Board, except that its treasurer should 
administer also the funds that were sent in for relief. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Aaron Loucks, I. W. Royer, and myself, 
was appointed to draw up a constitution in which the pur- 
pose and duties of the organization were defined. It was 
called the Mennonite Relief Commission for War Sufferers. 

Through this agency, in co-operation with the American 
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Friends Service Committee, supplies and workers were sent 
to Europe, the Near East, and later to Russia. It continued 
in existence until 1927 at which time it was disbanded and 
its functions were transferred to the Mennonite Relief Com- 
mittee which became an adjunct of the Mennonite Board 
of Missions and Charities. 


THE MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


A group, consisting of representatives from all branches 
of the Mennonite Church, met at Elkhart, Indiana, in 1920 
in response to an appeal from a delegation sent from Russia 
to secure help for their suffering brethren in that land. It 
was then that the terrible plight of the Russian people be- 
came known. The new regime that took over when the Czar- 
istic government fell brought about a state of affairs that 
resulted in appalling conditions. Added to the political 
chaos, plunder, destruction, rape, and murder which were 
perpetrated by marauding bands that roved about the coun- 
try, were droughts and crop failures that reduced the once 
thriving colonies to a most distressing situation. After sev- 
eral days of discussion and planning, an organization was 
set up which became known as the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee. This organization has since become recognized as 
one of the most outstanding of its kind and during the pe- 
riod of its existence it has followed in the wake of the de- 
struction of war, floods, famine, and disaster to render aid, 
in the name of Christ, to homeless, hungry, and destitute 
around the world. 

This first attempt of the different branches of the Men- 
nonite Church to work together was approached with some 
misgivings and it was questioned by many whether it would 
be possible to do so sucessfully. Time has vindicated the 
judgment of those that thought it could be done and 
through this united effort much was accomplished that 
could not have been brought about otherwise. Besides the 
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good that this movement did to others, it did something also 
to the co-operating groups as they worked side by side in 
missions of good will, and led to a better understanding 
and a closer fellowship within the entire body. People who 
had little known each other found out how much they had 
in common. 


EARLY LEADERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
CHURCH 


When I was elected a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities in 
1918, the men who had brought into existence all the organi- 
zations of the church were still at the helm. Missionary in- 
terest was deep in spots, but in general it may be said to 
have ranged from warm to tolerant and in some instances 
the attitude was unfriendly. C. Z. Yoder, Smithville, Ohio, 
was president of the Board; D. G. Lapp, Roseland, Nebras- 
ka, vice-president; J. S. Shoemaker, Dakota, Illinois, secre- 
tary; G. L. Bender, Elkhart, Indiana, treasurer; and S. E. 
Allgyer, West Liberty, Ohio, field worker. Others who 
worked closely with this group were D. D. Miller, a promi- 
nent bishop and evangelist; Daniel Kauffman, editor of the 
Gospel Herald; Aaron Loucks, general manager of the Men- 
nonite Publishing House; D. H. Bender, president of Hess- 
ton College; and S. F. Coffman, member of the Music Com- 
mittee. 

_ To this group of men, from fifteen to thirty years my 
senior, I came in 1917 and continued to serve with them in 
various capacities until they retired, one by one. Through 
the years I helped to bury most of them when they left the 
scenes of their earthly labors and went Home. I shall be 
grateful to my last day, or as long as my memory lasts, for. 
the privilege I had of working with these brethren. All of 
them were Christians—some of them outstanding—able coun- 
selors who were amply qualified to meet, with grace, dignity, 
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and charity, the situations that rose during the years of their 
service in the church. Most of the time they knew how to 
speak the truth in love, even when the facts were not pleas- 
ant. There were perhaps few men, before or since, that 
knew the church as these men did. They grew up on the 
farm and were, for the most part, farmers or had sometime 
engaged in that occupation to provide for their living. The 
economic problems of the brotherhood were well known to 
them because they had shared them. They understood the 
social situation because they had lived within it as did the 
rest of the group at that time. Most of them were able 
preachers who had traveled widely throughout the churches 
of the United States and Canada. They were conservat.ve 
in business as well as in church affairs. But they were at 
the same time progressive and eager to move forward as 
rapidly as they could in the development of missions, educa- 
tion, and other activities, and still hold the confidence of 
those upon whom they depended for help and support. 
‘They knew very well how suspicious many people were of 
the new movements that were then coming into the life of 
the denomination. They also knew that it would be an easy 
matter to make a move that would stir this indifference into 
hostility and opposition and break down the progress that 
had been made. 

I doubt whether there has been a body of men who have 
held the confidence of the ministry and of the church as a 
whole as did these men in their day. In matters of policy 
they were united and they agreed in their plans of opera- 
tion. They were progressive enough to hold the confidence 
of most of those who wanted to move forward and conserv- 
ative enough not to lose the respect of those who were sat- 
sified with things as they were. A wrong move at that time, 
which would have involved loss of confidence and a failure, 
financially or otherwise, would have given the cause which 
they promoted a serious setback. When emergencies arose, 
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as, for example, the slump that followed World War I, or 
the depression of the early thirties, the people rallied again 
and again to lift the sagging financial load of the Mission 
Board and made it possible for them to carry on the work 
without making major retrenchments. When Goshen Col- 
lege, the first of the church’s colleges, found itself in serious 
financial difficulty in 1918, it was largely due to the influence 
of this body of men that the people rose and liquidated the 
indebtedness and put the institution back into business. Dur- 
ing the depression in the thirties, banks closed and invest- 
ments, such as survived, were insecure. People who had 
money hardly knew where to place it for safekeeping. At 
that time a number of them deposited what cash they did 
not need with the Mission Board. The wise and conserva- 
tive handling of the finances of the church did much to in- 
spire confidence and gain support for missions during the 
period when the church’s conscience in favor of such work 
had to be built up. 

But they also had their critics. There were those who 
thought that the Board was moving too slowly in opening 
new fields and expanding in the areas which it had already 
occupied. Many of them thought that more pressure should 
be put on people to contribute money. A few of them said 
the church had “money to burn.” Perhaps some people did, 
but until they felt like giving it, it was not to be had. To 
hold the good will of those who had no convictions regard- 
ing the stewardship of money was considered the respon- 
sibility of those who were promoting and managing the ex- 
tension affairs of the church. By working considerately, 
graciously, and in a Christian spirit, many of those who did 
not see the necessity of the growing institutional work be- 
came liberal supporters in the years that followed. The men 
who established missions and educational and relief work 
were themselves without experience and learned as they 
went. It was due largely to the patience and consideration of 
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the leaders in those early days that sentiment was finally de- 
veloped throughout the church which made the present ex- 
tensive program possible. 

During the trying times of 1929 to 1940 many missionary 
societies had to withdraw workers from the field and, in 
some instances, abandon whole areas altogether. In such 
cases they usually ended up with a debt. The Board with 
which I worked did not need to recall any missionaries, nor 
close institutions or stations, nor abandon any area which 
they had occupied. There were times when the Board had 
to reduce its budget and give up some. of its plans for ex- 
panding its programs, but the missionaries were loyal and 
co-operated. They took, for a time, some reduction in their 
already insufficient living allowance rather than give up any 
portion of their work. This laudable spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion to the cause to which they had dedicated their lives 
is worthy of being inscribed into their record when the final 
accounting of their service is made. | oe 

The Mennonite Church is young in its organized mission, 
educational, and other activities. When it began its work 
in the late nineties, it had everything to learn. First of all, 
its contacts with large groups of people outside of its own 
communion were meager. The leaders knew what their own 
people thought and how they reacted to community hap- 
penings within their own circle. They, however, in most 
instances, had little experience in working with people out- 
side of their own group, to whom many of the religious 
practices and social customs of this deeply religious sect were 
little understood and were meaningless. 

Some of the first city missionaries, however, made adjust- 
ments easily and learned rapidly to adapt themselves to the 
ways of the people with whom they lived and worked. 

Among the first missionaries to go to the foreign field 
were Jacob Burkhard and Mahlon Lapp of the Roseland, 
Nebraska, congregation. This small church at Roseland, 
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Nebraska, was located in a community where its members 
had wide contacts and close relationships with people of 
other faiths. This was a great advantage to them and to 
the work. They knew how to live with and how to deal with 
those outside of their own fellowship and proved to be 
among the most successful of our foreign missionaries. 


BOARD POLICIES 


From the beginning of its work in the foreign field, the 
Board was inclined to be considerate and allow the mission- 
aries to decide upon policies and make such adjustments in 
the application of principles and teachings as would be in 
harmony with the Scriptures, even though they might devi- 
ate from the accepted patterns in vogue in the home church. 
J. S. Shoemaker, while secretary of the Board, one time told 
me that when they first opened work in city missions, it 
was not the intention to insist that converts accept all the 
traditional modes of dress and other distinctive practices of 
the church which was then largely rural. Since, however, 
these mission congregations became members of the confer- 
ences within whose borders they were located, it was not 
long until problems rose that caused disturbance and made 
it necessary for them to conform more and more to the 
doctrines and ways of life held by the brotherhood in gen- 
eral. 

This attitude of leniency on the part of the Board was at 
times seriously challenged by some of the leaders of the 
home church. As the years went by, the agitation became 
ageravated and intensified. If one delves into the files of the 
Historical Society, where much material is being accumu- 
lated, he will find correspondence—perhaps pamphlets and 
articles in free-lance periodicals—that makes the problem 
look serious as it in reality was. The Board took note of all 
the criticisms, challenges, and faultfinding, and with charity 
and consideration made such adaptations as it felt could be 
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made without hindering the cause, and went on with its 
task. 
BUILDING ACTIVITIES 

My first major appointment after I became a member of 
the Executive Committee was to serve on the building com- 
mittee of the Chicago Home Mission which was then con- 
structing a new center for its work at 1907 South Union 
Avenue, Chicago. To invest $25,000 in a house of worship 
was at that time considered a major undertaking for the 
people of the Mennonite Church. During the years that 
followed I served also on committees that purchased the 
sites and constructed buildings at the following places: the 
church at Manitou, Colorado; the children’s home at Kansas 
City; the church at Peoria, Illinois; the home for the aged 
at Eureka, Illinois; the church at Argentine, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and the enlargement and construction of a health 
unit for the children’s home at that place. During later 
years the Board also erected the hospital at La Junta, Colo- 
rado, and the old people’s home at Rittman, Ohio. As sec- 
retary of the Board, I was in close touch with all these build- 
ing operations as well as other construction projects—plans 
and problems which naturally had to pass the Executive 
Committee’s approval. 


BEGINNINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


In 1917 the first missionaries, T. K. Hershey and J. W. 
Shank and their families, were appointed to go to South 
America and open work in Argentina. After two years of 
language study and investigation, they were ready to decide 
upon a location, purchase property, and make decisions 
regarding the program and policies of the mission. A com- 
mittee, consisting of S. H. Musselman of New Holland, 
Pennsylvania, and myself, was appointed to go to the field 
to represent the Mission Board in these matters. We sailed 
from New York in November, 1919, on the S.S. Vauban, a 
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British liner. At that time a trip to a foreign country was 
considered an event of major importance. 


MY FIRST OCEAN TRIP 


This was my first experience of traveling on the sea. 
Fortunately, I was a good sailor and after the first day out 
of port I experienced very little discomfort and escaped 
the usual illness of wayfarers on the ocean. Here we were 
thrown into a company of people drawn from many lands 
and from all parts of the world. Among them we found 
several who became warm friends and whose memory I shall 
always cherish. Included in this group were James B. Kelly 
and his wife and Mr. C. B. Schmitt and his son from New- 
ton, Kansas. James Kelly was educated in Boston as a law- 
yer. Soon after his graduation he left for Argentina which 
was then struggling with dictators even though it had 
adopted a form of government patterned after our own. 
There he found a wife in the Irish settlement at Suipacha, 
some distance west of the city of Buenos Aires. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy stockman and later inherited a ranch 
from her father’s estate. Mr. Kelly, at the time of this trip, 
was nearly eighty years old but hale and hearty. He and 
his wife had traveled over the entire globe during their mar- 
ried life. Mr. C. B. Schmitt had been connected with the 
Immigration Department of the Santa Fe Railroad during 
the late sixties and the seventies and eighties of the last 
century. He was the man who settled thousands of the Men- 
nonites from Russia on lands in Kansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He had learned somehow who I was and 
called at my cabin to introduce himself and make known 
his mission the first evening after we left New York. We 
spent many interesting hours together while the ship was 
plowing through the waters of the southern seas. He said, 
during the course of the many conversations we had en 
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route, that the Dutch-Germanic settlers from Russia were 
the best type of immigrants he had had the good fortune ta 
deal with. They ascribed their success as good farmers in 
the semiarid lands to the fact that they “plowed under the 
morning dew,” which was a poetic way of saying that they 
got out early in the morning and worked. He was on an- 
other land-seeking mission for some of his former clients 
who, because of the wartime attitude of many American 
citizens, were led to look for a new location. 

James B. Kelly and his wife were experienced travelers. 
They had no children and spent much of their time seeing 
the world. ‘They were ardent Catholics, but he was one of 
those who read the Bible and was very considerate of people 
of other persuasions, provided they were tolerant of his 
views also. When he learned of our mission, he became in- 
terested, and in the course of our conversation, gave us some 
good advice. When we parted he wished us well and said: 
“When you begin your work in the Argentine, do not start 
fighting the Catholic Church. Preach the Gospel—that’s 
what the people need. There’s need and room for all of 
us in Argentina.” 


SEEING ARGENTINA 


When we arrived at Buenos Aires, we were met on the 
docks by T. K. Hershey who helped us through customs and 
showed us the great and beautiful city of Buenos Aires, :lo- 
cated on the rim of the continent by the sea. While getting 
things in order for our stay in the country we spent several 
days among the throbbing hosts that throng the streets of 
this giant metropolis of the southland and got glimpses of 
its schools, churches, cathedrals, botanical gardens, and 
other places of interest. 

One day we took the train at the Once Station to travel 
the several hundred miles across the.country to Pehuajo 
where the missionary families were then living. ‘The country 
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reminded us of Kansas and Nebraska and other semiarid 
regions with which we were familiar in the United States. 
We arrived at Pehuajo, an interior town, located in an agri- 
cultural and cattle ranching district. There were at that 
time only dust-filled streets without paving and not many 
sidewalks. When it rained the thoroughfares became pools 
of water, studded with islands of mud, sometimes shoe-top 
deep. The houses reflected the Latin culture. Many of 
them were of the old Moorish design, which stood in strange 
contrast with those of our homeland. But of most interest 
were the people whom we met. They were dressed much 
like our own North Americans. They were kind and pleasant 
and took time to be courteous far beyond anything we knew 
among the rushing crowds with which we grew up in our 
own country. | 

The missionaries lived in typical Latin-American homes 
and surroundings. Early in the morning the tinkling of a 
bell informed late risers that the milkman was at the door 
with his cow and her calf to deliver their daily supply fresh- 
ly drawn from her udder. Then came the bread man and 
still later the vegetable man, delivering their products also. 
But earlier than all these, the stagecoach was driven through 
the town announcing with a bugle-like trumpet, “It is time 
to get up if you want to leave on the stage.’ The strange 
noises were all useful and filled a purpose but were not what 
we were accustomed to hearing in our villages and towns in 
the Midwest of our homeland. 

At the time of our arrival the missionaries held their wor- 
ship and other religious services in a small hall which had 
one time been a grocery store. They had already baptized 
seven converts, consisting of five girls, one old lady, Mrs. 
Torrente (who made her living washing other people’s 
clothes), and one single man, Carlos Cavadore. On Christ- 
mas Day I conducted the first communion service in Argen- 
tina—for the missionaries and the seven local members. 
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Together with J. W. Shank, Musselman and I traveled 
north into Argentina as far as Cordoba, an old city which 
was at one time and still is the stronghold of Catholicism in 
that country. We visited missionaries and mission stations 
along the way, gathering information, getting counsel, and 
becoming acquainted with the land and its people. Some- 
time later Hershey and I traveled south to Bahia Blanca and 
inland to Coronel Suarez, ‘Tandil, Tres Arroyos, and Ola- 
varria, where evangelical missions are located. 

Before leaving the country we had assisted the mission- 
aries with deciding upon a location for-the first mission sta- 
tion at Pehuajo, and had purchased property in that city 
where a year later the first church building—a lovely struc- 
ture—was erected and a center for the missionaries was estab- 
lished. 


SAILING HOMEWARD 


We left for home late in February via the west coast of 
South America. Our journey took us over the lofty Andes 
Mountains and across Chile, the Switzerland of South Amer- 
ica. It is entitled to that name not only because of its moun- 
tain scenery but because many Swiss people settled in the 
valleys and on the hillsides. In the city of Valparaiso we 
came in touch with some of the missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church. En route up the west coast we stopped at a 
number of ports of call, none of which had landing docks. 
Passengers and freight were taken off the ship on boats, and 
lighters came, sometimes several miles, out to the sea to 
meet the ship and load their cargo. We stopped at Coquim- 
bo, Antofagasta, Inquique, Arica, Mollendo, Callao, Hua- 
cho, Salaverry, and Paita. From the latter place our vessel 
left the coast line and headed for Panama where we crossed 
the isthmus via the Panama Canal, a masterpiece of engin- 
eering skill. We remained at Colon until a United States 
freighter took us to New York. When we entered the Carib- 
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bean Sea, we encountered the first severe storm, which put 
all of us, including some sailors, to bed until the winds sub- 
sided. 

I brought home with me a deep appreciation for all that 
is lovely in the Argentine people. There is much that is 
charming and beautiful in the culture of those who live in 
the land that lies under the southern cross, deep below the 
equator. It was an enriching experience and a rare privilege 
to have had a part in establishing a mission in that needy 
country and as secretary of the Board to help them carry 
on over a period of more than a third of a century. During 
that time we sent them missionaries, ministers, and teachers, 
and helped them build their churches, schools, an orphan- 
age, and their homes. 


SECRETARY OF THE MISSION BOARD 


I was elected secretary of the Mission Board at its annual 
meeting which was held at Eureka, Illinois, in 1921 and con- 
tinued to serve in that capacity until 1944. I was chosen to 
succeed J. S. Shoemaker who had filled that position with 
honor for many years. On July 1, I entered upon the duties 
of that office. 

THE JAVA-SUMATRA SITUATION 

The Mission Board was interested also in expanding its 
work to other fields. Following World War I, J. Leendertz, 
a representative from the Holland Mennonite Church, was 
sent to the United States and Canada to represent the need 
of their missions in Java and Sumatra. This work was con- 
ducted under the direction of the Doopsgezinde Vereniging 
tot Verbreiding des Evangelies in de Nederlandsche Over- 
zeesche Bezittingen, which was founded in 1847. In 1851 
the first missionaries had been sent: by this board to open 
the field in Java. The mission in that country has had a con- 
tinuous existence since that date.. The first missionaries were 
sent to Sumatra in 1896 under the direction of the same 
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organization. At that time the Mennonites of Russia began 
to co-operate with the Dutch Mennonites and during the 
years that followed, a number of their people entered those 
fields of service. cP | 

Following World War I the work on both these islands 
was considerably handicapped on account of the financial 
situation in Europe. It was then that they sent Mr. Leen- 
dertz, their representative, to solicit aid from their coreli- 
gionists in the United States and Canada. He met with the 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities in May, 1921, 
and presented his cause before that body. He reported that 
at that time their indebtedness totaled $12,000 and that an 
equal amount would be needed to meet their annual oper- 
ating expenses. Unless these amounts could be raised, he 
indicated, the work would likely have to be abandoned. The 
Mission Board took this matter under advisement, but 
before a decision was made, information came from other 
sources that the Holland board might be ready to turn both 
those fields over to some American group that would be able 
to carry on the projects successfully. With this possibility 
in prospect, the Executive Committee became interested, 
provided it could gain full control of the work and have a 
free hand in its development. However, with the improve- 
ment of the financial situation in Europe, the Holland Men- 
nonites were fortunately able to continue in both these areas 
which they had opened and the churches in both those fields, 
Java and Sumatra, have grown into an active and devoted 
brotherhood.1 


SUPPORT FOR THE FRENCH CHURCHES 


About this same time there was some interest in establish- 
ing a mission in France, in order to help the French Men- 
nonites who were then in dire straits as a result of the war. 

1. See minutes of the Executive Committee of the Mennonite Board of 


Missions and Charities, May 17, 1921, Vol. VIII, in files of Mennonite His- 
torical Society, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
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S. E. Allgyer, field worker of the Mission Board, had visited 
among them during his trip to that country to contact the 
relief workers that were then engaged in the rehabilitation 
of war-devastated areas. He gave a report of the conditions 
as he found them. There were also some members in our 
Midwestern congregations who had relatives in France and 
were kept informed of the situation both as to their physical 
and spiritual needs. The French churches were small and 
often not in close touch with each other, and as a result of 
the war, as well as for other reasons, some of them had be- 
come detached from the main body and were losing interest 
in spiritual affairs. Unless help could be provided, they 
said, many would no doubt be lost to their group. At first 
there was talk of finding a qualified minister to send over 
to work among them, but it was difficult to locate anyone 
who knew the language and the people among whom he 
would be expected to live and labor. ‘The French Mennon- 
ites suggested, and very wisely so, that since they had capable 
ministers who knew the language, the location of the church- 
es, the needs of the brotherhood, as well as the location of 
those who had become separated from the main body, they 
would be in a better position to do what was needed if the 
financial means were at hand to make it possible. Besides, 
it would be less expensive than to support someone from 
abroad who was not familiar with the situation. They sug- 
gested that provision be made so that one of their ministers 
pode give full time to this service. 

This counsel was accordingly accepted and Pierre Som- 
mers was selected by the French group for this task. The 
Board granted him an allowance of $100 per month from 
July, 1927, for a period of one year. This was renewed an- 
nually until June 30, 1931, when on account of the financial 
oe. in the United Bates it was TY discontinued.? 


2. Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities, July 9, 1927. | 
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During the period of his appointment, Pierre Sommers 
rendered an excellent service to his people. He was in reality 
an itinerant pastor to the entire brotherhood within his 
country. In addition to his traveling ministry, he began 
the publication of their church paper, entitled Christ Seul, 
which filled a great need in their church life. It was with 
reluctance and regret that this work had to be discontinued, 
but I shall ever be thankful that we were able to render 
this help to these, our spiritual kinsfolk, in the time of their 
need. 

WORK AMONG THE MEXICAN PEOPLE 

During the early years of my connection with the Board, 
there was considerable interest manifested throughout the 
church in opening a work in Mexico. Some years previous 
to that the government of that country adopted a new con- 
stitution that greatly affected the missionary activities in 
that field. It provided that title to all church property, both 
Catholic and Protestant, should pass, under the new law, to 
the state, and no foreign missionaries were to be admitted to 
the country. This discovery dissolved the dream of having 
a mission in Mexico. There was, however, a large body of 
these people scattered throughout the states that bordered 
on the Rio Grande. They constituted a neglected segment 
of our population and were in need of the Gospel as well as 
of Christian friends and fellowship. D. H. Bender and S. E. 
Allgyer were appointed by the Board to investigate the pos- 
sibility of opening a work among these alien immigrants. 
Later ‘T. K. Hershey, during his furlough, continued these 
explorations and assisted in getting the work started. 

In 1937 Amsa Kauffman and his wife were appointed to 
enter this field. ‘They opened a mission at Tuleta, Texas, 
where they found several members who had united with the 
church during the first decade of the present century, when 
there was a flourishing Mennonite colony at that place. This 
undertaking, however, proved to be very difficult, owing 
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to the roving disposition of the Mexican people. Many of 
them went northward during the spring and summer to 
work in the beet and cotton fields. When the harvest was 
over, they moved southward again for the winter season, 
often to a different part of the country. Thus there was a 
constant shift in the population that the missionaries 
worked with. | 

. There was, however, a church established at Mathis, 
Texas, in 1946 which survived. Later, Elvin Snyder and his 
wife were located in this area and with their aid the church 
took on new life and interest. “The Snyders had spent sev- 
eral terms of service in Argentina, and knew the Latin- 
American people, their language, and their ways. This made 
them valuable workers. The church at Mathis now seems 
to be on a good footing. There is a small congregation 
located there and recently there has been a small clinic and 
maternity unit established for the care of mothers and their 
newly born children. When the Snyders were sent to Puerto 
Rico to assist with the work on the island, Weldon Martin 
and his wife were placed in charge of this field. 


WORK IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


It has already been noted that the Mennonites of Virginia 
became interested in taking the Gospel to the people of the 
southern highlands soon after settlements in the valley were 
started. This work was carried on with a good deal of suc- 
cess and their ministry to these mountain folk was both ap- 
preciated and fruitful. 


THE OSAGE RIVER DISTRICT 


During the last quarter of the past century the churches 
of the Versailles, Missouri, community became interested in 
the people of the Ozark Mountains which lay adjoining 
their settlement.. About 1905, J. R. Shank was sent as a 
minister into that section and was placed in charge of that 
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work. He succeeded in establishing a few churches and 
traveled over wide areas on horseback or on foot, as did the 
frontier preachers of earlier years, preaching the Gospel, 
starting Sunday schools, and conducting funerals for those 
who left the scenes of time for another world. This work 
covered a wide scope of territory and was valuable and 
worth while, but never grew to be very large. A few small 
congregations were established and several small colonies 
that were founded in other parts have maintained their ex- 
istence throughout the years and are doing a commendable 
work. 


CULP, ARKANSAS 


In 1935, the South Central Conference opened a mission 
station at Culp, Arkansas, through the efforts of Maude 
Buckingham. She had come in contact with the Mennonite 
people in La Junta, Colorado, where she became stranded 
while taking her ailing husband to the Colorado Mountains 
for his health. Together they had pulled their little hand 
wagon, containing their meager belongings, across the hills 
and prairies to where they hoped that he might regain his 
health in the life-giving ozone of the Rockies. By the time 
they reached La Junta, his condition had become so bad 
that they found it impossible to proceed farther. Someone 
who met them along the highway between La Junta and 
Rocky Ford directed them to the Mennonite Sanitarium 
where they fell into kind hands. Here the husband was ad- 
mitted for treatment and sometime later passed on to the 
life beyond. Mrs. Buckingham stayed on at the sanitarium 
and worked. Later she was admitted to the school of nursing 
and upon graduation she returned to her highland home to 
serve her people. There, in addition to her nursing, she 
started a Sunday school which grew in interest as well as in 
numbers until she could no longer manage it herself. Then 
she turned to the people who had befriended her during 
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her husband’s illness and death and asked for help to carry 
on. Today there are located in that area several small con: 
gregations, a clinic, a maternity center, and a grade school. 


A high school was also maintained for a number of years, 
but has recently been discontinued. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS AS A MISSION FIELD 


I have always felt that the southern highlands offered 
mission opportunities that were well suited to a Christian 
group who believed in a simple Gospel and a simple life 
such as the Mennonites professed to uphold. Many of the 
inhabitants of this part of the country were descendants of 
prerevolutionary stock that drifted into these hills through- 
out the years and found here a home, an environment, and 
a way of life that satisfied them. They spoke the English 
language, and lived in their humble dwellings, content with 
such things as they had. They were little touched with the 
popular movements that have so deeply affected what they 
called the ‘“‘outside world.” This made the task of evange- 
lism more difficult because all others from beyond the 
bounds of their territory were considered as “furriners’’ 
(foreigners) and created suspicion. Besides this they never 
conceded to the government the right to deprive them of 
the privilege of turning their corn and rye into “moonshine 
liquor.”” All “outsiders” were suspected of being revenue 
agents sent in to track down their “‘stills.”” After having 
held meetings a number of times in the Ozark region, I 
became deeply impressed with the need of these people and 
felt assured that here was a field of Dear CLL opportunity 
for the Mennonite Church. 

In 1929 S. E. Allgyer and S. H. Rhodes were appointed 
a committee to make an extensive exploratory trip through 
those parts to investigate the possibility of opening missions. 
The report was given at the annual meeting of the Mission 
Board held at the West Union church near Wellman, Iowa, 
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in the spring of 1930. It recognized the need of the people 
for spiritual help, but it was not too favorable toward send- 
ing missionaries into those areas. In some of those sections 
industries were moving in from the north, the report said, 
and there was some religious work done among the employ- 
ees. Other denominations had occupied the more accessible 
places along the improved highways. Roads to the more 
remote sections, where the need was greatest, were difficult 
and living conditions in those parts were hard. All of this 
was true—the investigators stated the facts correctly. It 
would require hardship and a denial of much that people 
enjoy in their home communities. But that is true of those 
who go to foreign countries. However, in spite of all the 
problems that workers in those communities would have to 
face, many people did not think that the matter should be 
dropped. 

There was, however, another reason why the Mission 
Board at that time was not more urgent in getting a work 
started in those parts. The policy in the home field was that 
whatever congregations came into being as a result of mis- 
sion work should become members of the conference dis- 
tricts within whose boundaries they were located. Under 
those conditions the Board would then have had the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the money and supplying the 
workers, and the local conference would determine the 
church policies. In this particular conference area there 
were at that time several delicate problems loaded with 
possibilities of trouble. Since the practice in such matters 
differed widely in different sections of the church, the Board 
did not wish to become entangled in all the difficulties that 
would naturally rise out of such a situation. 

During the years since missions had been established in 
India and South America, there had been more or less dis- 
satisfaction among some of the leaders of the home confer- 
ences, because the miussionaries—and the Board—did not 
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bring their converts into conformity with all the regulations 
and practices that were adhered to in the homeland. Mem- 
bers of the Board realized that if similar concessions would 
be made in the home mission field as were made in the 
foreign field, the problems would become even more critical. 
Hence it was deemed best to leave the work in the rural 
areas as well as in the cities in the hands of the district con- 
ferences, wherever that was possible, rather than have the 
General Board become embroiled in matters of local prac- 
tices and policies. In more recent years the mission work at 
Culp, Arkansas, was, at the request of the district board of 
the South Central Conference, transferred to the General 
Board under whose jurisdiction and direction it now oper- 
ates, with a good deal of success. 

I have all along believed, and still do, that the highland 
regions of the south and adjoining states constitute a very 
suitable field for the Mennonites to enter, provided they 
adapt their practices and church regulations to the needs 
of the people and are not so much concerned about impos- 
ing their cultural and traditional modes and forms upon a 
folk to whom these forms have little or no meaning. I do 
not mean by that that one single principle of the Scriptures 
should be sacrificed, but the application could be modified 
to fit into the situation within which the people live. At one 
time the field was wide open—perhaps it is yet. However, 
with industries from the northern states moving into those 
and adjoining areas, conditions have changed and the situa- 
tion has no doubt become more complicated and difficult, 
because of conditions that follow when such enterprises 
take over a community. These sections may now be just as 
needy from a spiritual standpoint, or even more so, but the 
task is no longer as simple as it once would have been and 
we, a people who believe in a plain Gospel and a simple 
life, may have missed the opportunity that one time was 
ours. 
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“LOOKING TOWARD AFRICA 


For a number of years there was a growing sentiment in 
the church that the Mission Board should open a work in 
Africa. ‘This led to a number of conferences with members 
of such agencies as. the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, and also interviews with persons who had 
served on that continent. Among them were a Dr. and Mrs. 
Lambke who had given years of service in Ethiopia. From 
those sources we received much encouragement, and in the 
light of this information, we found much that seemed favor- 
able. : 

At the annual meeting of the Board in 1929 a committee, 
consisting of Levi Mumaw, John Mellinger, and I. E. Burk- 
hart, was appointed to study the question and bring recom- 
mendations for the Board’s consideration. This report was 
presented at the annual meeting which was held at the 
Beech church near Louisville, Ohio, May 5, 1930. 

This resulted in the adoption of the following resolution 
which was prepared by the resolutions committee: “In view 
of the report of the committee on African work, the Men- 
nonite Board of Missions and Charities, in regular session 
assembled at the Beech church near Louisville, Ohio, May 
5, 1930, does hereby authorize its Executive and Missions 
Committees, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to take 
all the necessary steps leading to the establishment of a Men- 
nonite mission in Africa, including among other things the 
acquisition of means, the appointment and commissioning 
of workers, the choice of a particular field, and launching 
of the work. Provided—that no missionaries be sent out be- 
fore the next annual meeting of the Mission Board.’ 

The provisions of this resolution were never carried into 
effect. By the following year the effects of the depression 
which broke in 1929 were deeply felt in all parts of the 


- 8. Annual Report of the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, 1930, 
pp. 10, 11. 
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church.. The problem of maintaining the work already 
undertaken by the Board taxed its resources to the utmost. 
It was consequently thought unwise under the circumstances 
to assume further obligations. Action was postponed, but 
the idea of setting up a mission in Africa was kept on the 
agenda with the purpose of entering the field as soon as 
financial conditions would justify such a move. In the 
meantime, however, the Eastern Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and Charities, which was operated by the Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) Conference, became interested, and in 1934 
it opened its first station in Tanganyika. At that time it was 
a question in many quarters whether it was wise to divide 
the mission activities of the church between the two boards, 
but the results since then have indicated that it was not a 
hindrance but a help to the cause at large. When the Lan- 
caster Conference, which never officially recognized the Gen- 
eral Mission Board, entered upon its work in this new field, 
it created an interest and responsibility which a people can 
feel only when the task is their own. Their work prospered, 
contributions increased, and interest in missions grew. 


CITY MISSIONS 


During the period from 1918 to 1948, a number of new 
city missions were opened or taken over by the Board: Pe- 
oria, Illinois, 1919; Los Angeles, California, 1920; Detroit, 
Michigan, 1924; Denver, Colorado, 1941. A mission for the 
Mexican people was started in Chicago in 1934, and one at 
La Junta, Colorado, in 1940. The Bethel Mission for col- 
ored people was founded in Chicago in 1944. Some of these 
institutions have by now grown and are filling the place of 
congregations in the communities where they are located. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


During this same period the following institutions came 
into being: The General Hospital at La Junta was taken 
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over from the city in 1921 and was placed under the control 
of the Mission Board. Prior to that, in 1907, a sanitarium 
for tubercular patients had been erected between La Junta 
and Rocky Ford, Colorado; it continued in operation at that 
place until 1927 when it was sold and the patients were 
moved into the new building which was erected on the hos- 
pital grounds in the city of La Junta where the new fifty-bed 
hospital is located. What had formerly been the hospital 
was then used as a nurses’ home until the new residence was 
built in 1950. In 1922 a new home for the aged was erected 
at Eureka, Illinois, and in 1939, the home for old people at 
Rittman, Ohio, which had been destroyed by fire, was re- 
built. 
TRIP TO ARGENTINA 

Twenty years after the mission in Argentina had been 
established, I was delegated by the Board to make a second 
visit to that country to render such help as I could to the 
missionaries who were then struggling with the problems of 
a growing church. My years of service as president of Go- 
shen College had come to a close with the commencement of 
that year, 1940. A few days later I left for New York to take 
the ship for Buenos Aires. When I made my first trip in 
1919, I went from the North American fall into the South 
American spring and summer. This time the situation was 
reversed—I went from summer into winter. It turned out 
to be a delightful trip. The sea was calm during the entire 
voyage and the days on board were relaxing and restful. 
Here again I found people from other lands, many of whom 
became my friends. Some of the friendships one picks up 
along the sea lanes linger in one’s memory for a long time. 
Stops along the way brought us in contact with cities of 
other nations—Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
finally the great and beautiful city of Buenos Aires that sits 
like a queen by the sea and lures travelers from many lands 
into her embrace. 
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The twenty years since I first made this trip had wrought 
many changes here, the same as elsewhere. The old 
colonial, horse-drawn carriages—the taxis of earlier days— 
had given way to clean-lined automobiles which Argentina 
then brought in from other countries. Trolley cars con- 
tinued to go clanging down the streets as of yore, but under- 
neath the city, swift modern subway trains sped through 
tubes and tunnels carrying loads of passengers to all parts 
of the capital and its suburbs. Tall, new structures stretched 
skyward, including the beautiful, modern YMCA building 
which might well stir to envy the spirit of the people of 
other lands we know. 

In this great metropolis live one third of the people of 
our sister republic to the south, and the whole nation is so 
sensitive to what happens here that one of her foremost 
statesmen once said, “When Buenos Aires has a cold the 
whole republic sneezes.” Here in this great pleasure-loving 
city, business center, and the seat of the government, are 
gathered people from every land and nation on the globe. 
It is one of the world’s show places with its lovely streets, 
its fine residential sections, parks and plazas, churches and 
cathedrals, banking institutions and playhouses. One no 
longer sees, as we did twenty years before, the milkman 
leading his cow, followed by her calf, while his customers 
watch him draw the milk from her udder for their daily 
needs; or the mare, whose milk is consumed by the poor 
who cannot afford that of the cow. That may still happen, 
though! 

But in spite of all the changes, the spirit of the city re- 
mains the same. Here wealth is lavishly displayed and judg- 
ing from what one sees—the gambling tables along the side- 
walks, and lottery, and the pleasure resorts—it is often reck- 
lessly spent. Avenida de Mayo, the Pennsylvania Avenue of 
Buenos Aires, stretches from the National Capitol to the 
Red House, which is the equivalent of our White House. 
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Florida, the street of shops, where the wealthy do their buy- 
ing, is usually closed to all traffic except that of pedestrians 
who fill the breadth of the entire thoroughfare during the 
busy hours. Constitution is reputed to be the widest street 
in the world, and has underneath its pavement immense 
parking space for the increasing number of automobiles. 


TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN ARGENTINA 


My travels among the churches brought back many mem- 
ories of other years. The cities and towns with which I was 
familiar twenty years earlier had grown. Many of the dust- 
filled streets had been paved and sidewalks lined the city 
block of the business section. New buildings had replaced 
former ones. New shops and markets had risen and many 
of the drab-looking structures of former days had taken on 
a new air which added to the good appearance of the cities 
and towns. 

But of more interest than towns and cities, roads, streets, 
and buildings were the churches, the missionaries, their 
homes, and, above all, the Christian people. Twenty years 
of labor among them had not been in vain. Instead of the 
seven to whom I had served communion during my first trip, 
there were now more than seven hundred who had found 
the Way. At each church or mission station we met with 
those whose lives had been touched by the divine Spirit and 
had been transformed into saints of God. They were now 
faithful followers of Him who came to give life to as many 
as believe on His name. Among them were some who were 
very capable. One, Carmen Polemeque, was vice-principal 
of the Provincial Normal School, several were teachers, and 
others were businessmen, accountants, and tradesmen. To 
be sure, there were also among them those who were poor 
and some who had come up from the depth. But they were 
a glorious company! Meeting them in their homes and 
churches was an experience that I shall always recall with 
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gratitude and appreciation. A score of years earlier there 
was not a church of this persuasion to be found in all the 
republic. Now lovely new structures, simple in design but 
beautiful as only Latin architects can make them, were to 
be found in a number of towns in which the missionaries 
were located. 


ON TO PARAGUAY 


After having made the round among the churches, I, ac- 
companied by Nelson Litwiller, went to Paraguay to investi- 
gate the possibility of opening a mission in that country. 
It was also our intention to visit the refugee colonists who 
had fled from Russia during the terrible years following the 
fall of the empire and the rise of communism, and had set- 
tled in the great hinterland of this sleepy little country. 

We left Buenos Aires one Saturday evening when the city 
was shrouded in mists and rain. Just before nightfall the 
little pilot—one of the tugboats— came alongside of our ship, 
took over the rope, and pulled it away from the docks into 
the waters where the navigators knew the way. We were 
then sailing across the wide mouth—a hundred or more 
miles wide—of the Rio de La Plata (river of silver). The 
City of Corrientes, our ship, was new, one of the fleet owned 
by the Mihanovich Ltd. Lines which operates between 
Buenos Aires and Asuncion, Paraguay, with smaller craft 
going up the Parana and Paraguay rivers deep into the 
interior. At ports along the way they gather up meats and 
hides and wool, wood and fruit, grain and cotton, and bring 
them downstream, from whence they are routed into the 
markets of the world. 

The waters of the river were calm and the days peaceful 
and quiet. The first morning out of Buenos Aires we docked 
at Rosario, a large inland seaport some two hundred and 
fifty miles from the coast, where we saw large ocean liners 
from many countries of the world. The meals on ship were 
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good, as first-class Argentine meals always are. The pas- 
sengers were well behaved and quiet. Among them were a 
group of girls, graduates from the school of the nuns and 
normal colleges of the country. They were en route to the 
remote parts of Argentina to serve as teachers in the public 
schools. They were accompanied by their mothers who 
guarded them against the pitfalls that abound everywhere. 
There was no swimming pool nor deck games for the pas- 
sengers, but there was a small library and reading tables. 
The most occupied recreation facilities, however, were the 
card tables, which were always filled. 

We got our first glimpse of Paraguay when we left the 
quaint city of Corrientes and sailed into the Paraguay River. 
From there on we were moving into the tropical winter. The 
banks of the stream were lined with palm trees and other 
shrubs and vegetation, with here and there a little village 
and now and then a small chapel. The sky was overcast 
with clouds the morning our ship drew up to the docks at 
Asuncion after a trip of three days and as many nights on 
board. 

We spent a few days in this old, old city that was founded 
in 1536, forty-four years after Columbus discovered the 
western world. The first colony of settlers was composed ex- 
clusively of men who married women from the Guarani 
tribe and laid the foundation of a new race—the Paraguayan. 
Its turbulent history is not an inspiring story. There were 
wars—internal, as dictators struggled for power, and also 
conflicts with the countries that surrounded them. At times 
the nation was almost depopulated of its men, who through 
much of its history were outnumbered by its heroic women. 
In recent years its revolutions have become more “refined” 
and not so many lives have been lost as in the old days. 

Here we met the first members of the refugee colonies, 
most of whom had drifted into the city to get away from the 
rigors and hardship of the great wilderness. 
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_ After securing our permits to enter the Chaco, we spent 
some time visiting the missionaries in the capital of the na- 
tion and also places of interest. Among these was the orphan- 
age located at Las Palmas, a suburb of the city where Mr. 
Hendrickson had built up a lovely refuge for orphans and 
the unwanted children whose condition in these Latin lands 
is so pitiful. We also met with Mr. Garay, our attorney, 
who looked after the business of the Corporacion Paraguaya, 
which was owned by the Mennonite Central Committee. It 
was through this company that lands were acquired for the 
refugees when they settled in the Chaco and it was still the 
organization through which the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee operated in the nation. 


INTO THE CHACO 


With our permits in order we boarded a steamer, The Iris, 
for Puerto Casado, through whose port the commerce be- 
tween the colonies and the outside world flows. After a trip 
of two days and a night we left our comfortable cabins on 
the river steamer and I, for the first time, set my feet on the 
soil of the great untamed hinterland into which fortune 
had thrown these people whose world had fallen apart. In 
the early morning we went to the army post to have our en- 
trance permits validated and then began our one-hundred- 
and-fifty-mile trip to the colony. We traveled via the narrow- 
gauge railway for half the distance and by truck the rest 
of the way. This was a ‘forest primeval” which had been 
little disturbed until the Russian refugees came and began 
to clear the land, break the sod, and set up homes, villages, 
and small industries. 


THE MENNONITE SETTLEMENTS 


We arrived at Filadelfia on Saturday evening and were 
given lodging for the duration of our stay at the home of 
Jakob Siemens, who was the official representative of the 
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Mennonite Central Committee in colony affairs. I was dele- 
gated to represent the committee in some matters of busi- 
ness and this occupied a considerable part of my time during 
my brief visit among these people. In addition to financial, 
economic, social, and religious problems, we found a good 
deal of unrest among the settlers as a result of the Nazi 
activity which was disturbing the people of Germanic origin 
around the world. The colonists were gravely concerned. 
Many of them had been influenced by agents of the Nazi 
Bund to believe that the war would soon be over and the 
German government would locate all of them on lands 
under the dominion of Hitler’s regime where conditions 
would be more favorable than they were in Paraguay. But 
there was also a very substantial core of these pilgrims that 
did not want to leave and break up the colony. They be- 
lieved that the Lord had led them hither into this land for 
a purpose and they were willing to stay and make the best 
of their circumstances. These problems brought us many 
tense and trying moments, but things turned out better than 
we could have hoped for. The colonies have remained in- 
tact except for the scattered families that with the help of 
relatives have made their way to the settlements in Canada. 

This trip was one to be long remembered. The fine loyal- 
ty of many of the people, their sincerity and sacrifice as well 
as their devotion to the things that are right and good, will 
always be an inspiration to me. Along with our business 
affairs, the colony officials made it possible for me to visit 
most of the villages during my stay among them. Here I 
saw the people in their homes and worshiped with them in 
their religious services. 


THE LIFE AND PROGRESS OF THE COLONY 


Among the colonists we found a deep interest in spiritual 
things. They had already founded a mission and had several 
baptized members among the Lengua Indians who lived 
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in and around the Mennonite villages. We discussed with 
them their religious as well as their economic problems and 
learned that some had already paid off their transportation 
debt as well as buying their land. Others had made little 
progress. All of the villages had established schools. Church 
services were held in the school buildings. 

_ The colony as a whole had no doubt made more progress 
than its people realized. When they came they had nothing 
but empty hands and broken hopes. Now they had houses 
to live in, most of which were made of sun-dried brick and 
covered with grass-thatched roofs, but they were comfort- 
able. They had a sawmill which turned the wood of the 
forest into lumber. They also had a cotton gin, an oil press, 
a cheese factory, and an ice plant. They had just fired their 
first kiln of brick. It was to be opened the day after we left 
the colony and we later learned that it turned out very well. 
Among them were skilled and capable craftsmen who made 
their wagons, harness, furniture, and clothing, and built 
their homes. 


LEAVING THE CHACO 


We left Filadelfia, the “capital of Fernheim,” early one 
Sunday morning for the seventy-mile drive by truck to the 
station where the little Ford carryall that was equipped to 
run on the railroad picked us up and took us to Puerto 
Casado. That evening we were to take the steamer for the 
trip downstream to Asuncion. The ship, however, was 
delayed. We spent the night at the river port and early the 
next morning when the sun rose in a glow of color, we took 
up our abode in our cabins and left this ‘“‘summer-land”’ to 
beginour return trip into the chill of Argentina’s winter. 


LAST DAYS IN ASUNCION 


En route we again stopped for several days at Asuncion to 
finish up our business with Garay, the attorney who handled 
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the legal affairs of Corporacion Paraguaya. We also spent 
some time visiting missions in the city. We found several 
missionary societies at work. Here the Disciples have a good 
school and at that time they had recently dedicated a lovely 
chapel. The Plymouth Brethren had the largest and most 
successful work in this area. The Seventh-Day Adventists 
had a station on the fringe of the town, but their prospects 
at that time were not very promising. The population is 
bitterly Catholic, and the missionaries all agreed that the 
Paraguayan field is very difficult. 


LAS PALMAS 


The orphanage at Las Palmas, which was founded by 
Ford Hendrickson, a North American missionary, was for 
sale. He was getting old and wanted to turn it over to some 
society that would continue the work he had begun. It was 
situated in a lovely setting, with adequate housing facilities 
to carry on such a project. The main building was a beauti- 
ful old Spanish colonial structure well adapted for a resi- 
dence for the workers and for use as an administrative 
building. Other structures, such as dormitories, schools, 
Jaundry, and utility buildings were scattered over the 
grounds, shaded with palm and fruit trees. We came away 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. We planned to take over 
the institution and establish a ministry to the orphans and 
unwanted children whose condition in that land is pitifully 
poor. Such a service, we felt, would open the way for a mis- 
sion in the city. However, owing to unfortunate happenings 
within the orphanage, it was closed by the authorities under 
conditions which made it inadvisable for us to carry out 
our plans. This, together with the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, and the difficulty of getting mis- 
sionaries into foreign countries, brought the prospects of 
entering this field to a close at that time. 

I returned to the States in late September, 1940. I then 
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assumed a position on the faculty of the Bible Department 
of Goshen College and continued my work as secretary of 
the Mission Board for another four years. 


EXTENSION OF THE MISSION PROGRAM IN INDIA 


During this period mission work in India became more 
dificult. The depression of the 1930’s precluded the possi- 
bility of any extensive expansion of the program. Besides 
this, the antiforeign sentiment among the Indian people was 
growing and was beginning to have its influence upon the 
work. .There were, however, some worth-while improve- 
ments and extensions realized. In 1935 the congregation at 
Durg was taken over from the Methodist board. 

During the late 1920’s the high school at Dhamtari was 
becoming crowded and there was a growing need for a new 
building, but with the financial crash of 1929 the prospect 
for any advance along this line seemed rather remote. The 
Lord, however, anticipates the need of His children in ways 
unknown to them, and provides for their wants. Years be- 
fore, a traveler passing through India stopped to visit the 
missions at Dhamtari and Champa and was greatly im- 
pressed with the work that was being done at those places. 
He himself was a member of the branch of the church that 
maintained the work at the latter place. One day during 
the first years of my tenure as secretary of the Board, I re- 
ceived a notice from the clerk of the court at Butterfield, 
Minnesota, stating that a Bernhard Rempel had died and 
had in his will designated the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities as the residuary legatee of his estate and that 
the will was being filed for probate. For a number of years 
this matter was in litigation and the legacy was withheld 
pending a decision of the court. This was not rendered until 
sometime during the early thirties. The Board then found 
itself in possession of around ten thousand dollars which 
equaled the amount that the India Mission had requested 
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for the construction of the new building to be used for the 
academy and normal school. At its annual meeting in 1932 
the Board set aside this account for that purpose. iin 

Further expansion was made when in 1940 the Board took 
over a section of the field formerly occupied by the Disciples 
Church in the Bihar area northwest of Calcutta. In 1957 
there were in that area three congregations and eight out- 
stations, ten missionaries and one hundred and twelve mem- 
bers. The work in this part of India seems to be somewhat 
less burdened with the problems that are at the present time 
so disturbing in that country, and the church is moving on 
with some progress. 

When I left the office of secretary, the Board was in the 
process of turning over the property of the India Mission to 
the Indian Church and establishing the conference as a 
regularly organized official body. During this period also 
the British yielded to the antiforeign feeling among the In- 
dian people and withdrew, giving the country full dominion 
status. All these changes created problems that were difficult 
and at times baffling. But those who are close to the situa- 
tion have faith to believe that in the end a strong Indian 
Church will emerge, which will be an honor to the Saviour 
who bought it with His own blood and sanctified it for His 
honor and glory. 

PUERTO RICO 

Another major mission project was undertaken by the 
Board during the last years of my connection with it.’ When 
the United States was drawn into World War II, it became 
necessary to set up some plan through which conscientious 
objectors could fulfill the requirement of alternate service. 
After investigation the Mennonite Central Committee’ de- 
cided upon Puerto Rico as a suitable field for its program. 
Here on this “isle of enchantment” they found a mass of 
people, many of whom lacked almost everything that human 
beings need to live—food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. 
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Disease was widespread and lack of sanitation was apparent 
on every hand. Moral instruction, proper social opportuni- 
ties, and religious training received little attention. The 
United States government had undertaken a housing project 
and was carrying on some work in sanitation and health. 
But there was still a great deal to be desired and one of the 
large problems was that of aa dependable and satis- 
factory workers. 


THE LA PLATA PROJECT 

The Mennonite Central Committee was allocated an area 
in the central part of the island. It became known as the La 
Plata Project. A warehouse was secured and transformed 
into a hospital. —I'wo doctors, Dr. George Troyer and Dr. 
Preheim, were sent to take charge of the medical work. Dr. 
Troyer was an experienced surgeon with years of service in 
India as a missionary. ‘These men were placed in charge of 
the medical work and also of the government clinics in that 
district. Later Dr. Stover, a dentist, was added to take care 
of dental needs, and nurses were sent to serve in the hospital, 
clinics, and schools as the way opened. Teachers were added 
to serve in the public schools, and a recreational director set 
up a recreational project for the children of the community. 
Besides these, others were appointed to assist as secretaries, 
kitchen helpers, mechanics, and other laborers. | 

All these activities brought together a considerable num- 
ber of people who felt the need of spiritual care for them- 
selves as well as for the people of the community. The 
Mennonite Central Committee, however, was not in a posi- 
tion to provide for this type of service and appealed to the 
co-operating branches of the church to supply a pastor to 
take care of these needs, within the unit and in the surround- 
ing community. 


THE CHURCH AT LA PLATA 
In the meantime a chapel had been erected on the 
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grounds at La Plata and the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities was. able to secure Lester Hershey to take up 
the pastoral work. He was the son of T. K. Hershey, one 
of the first two missionaries to go to Argentina when that 
field.was opened. Lester had grown up in that country and 
spoke the language like a native. 

At the annual meeting of the Mission Board, held at 
Kidron, Ohio, in 1944, it was decided to send a representa- 
tive from the Board to the island to look into the possibility 
of opening a mission work in that area. A committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. G. D. Troyer, who was already on the field, 
and myself, was appointed to make the investigation. This 
committee, after considerable consultation, took note of the 
needs and opportunities and recommended that a mission 
work should be begun at as early a date as possible. 

When I arrived at La Plata, Lester Hershey was in the 
midst of a vacation Bible school, the first one held in that 
part of the island—perhaps the first one on all the island. 
Children flocked in from the surrounding hills, eager to 
learn the Gospel songs and Scripture verses, and to do the 
handwork they were being taught to do. I think I shall al- 
ways remember the children lining up in front of the church 
and the enthusiasm with which they sang as they marched 
into the building for the morning worship that preceded 
their half-day session. The school closed with a final pro- 
gram given on the evening of the last day. The church was 
packed to the door and the grounds were filled with children 
and their parents who had come to this last meeting. When 
they heard and saw what their youngsters had learned the 
parents seemed to be as much enthused as were the children. 


THE CHURCH AT PULGUILLAS 


By that time (1946) a church was also being built at 
Pulguillas. Don Emanueli, a wealthy estanciero, had been at 
the La Plata Hospital for treatment and was greatly im- 
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pressed with the care he received and by what he saw taking 
place in the community. He offered to donate a tract of land 
if a similar project would be launched in the area where he 
lived. This resulted in the establishment of the work at 
Pulguillas. ‘The following year, during my trip to the island, 
we dedicated the church at that place, and I baptized the 
first five converts and served the first communion to them in 
the home of Paul Lauver, who was then the pastor of the 
congregation. Lauver, the son of a missionary in Argentina, 
had grown up in that country and spoke the Spanish lan- 
guage perfectly. Dr. Troyer and his family had also moved 
to Pulguillas. He had charge of the clinic and spent his 
forenoons helping at the La Plata Hospital. 

The following year, 1947, my wife accompanied me to 
the island. E. C. Bender, treasurer of the Board, was also 
present at that time. We then decided to relocate the church 
at Pulguillas and a new site was selected. Several other mat- 
ters of importance regarding policies and plans for the 
future were also decided upon. The government was press- 
ing for better hospital facilities and some improvements 
were made. By that time, too, the insular government had 
begun to grant annual subsidies for the operation of the 
medical work in order to enable it to take care of the large 
number of charity patients that were so numerous as to be- 
come a financial burden to the institution. 

Later the entire La Plata project was purchased from the 
Federal government and is now owned and controlled by 
the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities. A new 
hospital was erected at Aibonito in 1956 and what was for- 
merly a hospital at La Plata will be used as a clinic—perhaps 
as a school. The mission work has grown and several mis- 
sion stations have become congregations. A new high school 
and grade school has been opened at Pulguillas. The num- 
ber of missionaries has increased, and several private com- 
munity projects are rendering: splendid service to the 
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people, helping them to get started in business and setting 
them a good example of godliness in everyday living. 


“EASTWARD TO THE SUN” 


Nineteen hundred and forty-nine marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Mennonite Mission in 
India. ‘That was the “Year of Jubilee’ and it was to be 
observed with a fitting celebration. Since my term of service 
on the Board (that brought into existence the mission and 
sponsored and supported it with missionaries and money) 
covered most of that period, I was graciously appointed as 
one of the fraternal delegates to attend that meeting. Paul 
Erb, editor of the Gospel Herald, was the second. He, how- 
ever, did not accompany me but flew in by plane in time for 
the celebration and later returned home by way of the west 
coast. 


DAYS IN EUROPE 


I left New York on the S.S. Washington the latter part 
of July and arrived at Southampton several days later. This 
was my first glimpse of what is spoken of as the Old World. 
I found it impressive! After a week in and out of London, 
I crossed the channel. to Belgium, where I first saw the 
gardenlike farms and the quaint villages of that lovely little 
land. There I saw also, in their native habitat, some of the 
large, fine roan. and sorrel. Belgian horses of which I 
dreamed in my boyhood, but which I never expected to see 
in their homeland. From thence I proceeded.to Basel, Switz- 
erland, via station wagon driven by David Derstine. We 
stopped en route in Luxembourg where we stayed at the 
home of the Albert Esch family and received our first intro- 
duction to Old World ways of.farm life.. We found these 
spiritual kinsfolk a lovely, kindly people among whom we 
were made to feel at home.. 

At. Basel we attended the All Eereeeen Conference af 
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Mennonites who had come together for the first time since 
World War II. Those were days of blessed fellowship to- 
gether. All my travels prior to this time had taken me to 
the new and youthful countries of the Western Hemisphere 
—North and South America. This time I traveled in coun- 
tries whose history and culture were hoary with age long 
before the lands on which we live were known to exist. Here 
in the heart of Europe lie the homelands of my fathers— 
Germany ‘and Switzerland. No wonder my great-grandmoth- 
er wept when they drove away from their home in the beau- 
tiful Rhine Valley to board the ship that would take her to 
lands afar, from which she would never return to see again 
the scenes of her childhood and girlhood. 

Basel, Switzerland, became my home during my stay on 
the continent, although I was not there much of the time. 
Europe is much too alluring and full of interest to allow a 
traveler to remain long at one place. But it was to Basel that 
my mail came and from which my trips across the country 
were planned. Part of the time I traveled with Mennonite 
Central Committee workers as they went from place to place 
or with vacationers that went sight-seeing as American vaca- 
tioners do. My journeys took me across the Netherlands to 
the Menno Simons country in the northern part, down 
through Germany, Belgium, and France, and across the 
lakes, valleys, and mountains of Switzerland and Italy. 

In America visitors are taken to see the new things. In 
Europe it is the old things that are valued—old buildings, 
old castles, old churches, and so forth. It is amazing what 
happens to a person when he stands where centuries of 
history look down upon him! Near Kassel my maternal 
grandfather played in the streets of the village and in the 
dust of the Galgangmiihle. Under the shadow of the Alps 
my forebears on the Yoder side were at one time at home. 
Some cousins still remain on their native soil, but by now 
they have been separated from their wandering kinsmen 
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so long that all family connections have been forgotten. And 
yet when one of the “flock” returns to the old home, a warm- 
ness springs up again in the bosom of those who carry the 
same name. 


ON TO INDIA 


But the days allotted to Europe came quickly to an end. 
At Venice my name was on the passenger list of those who 
were to sail for Bombay on September 30. Then one morn- 
ing I stepped on the long, transcontinental train at Basel 
whose destination was the port where the ship was waiting. 
I traveled all day through mountains and across the hills 
and plains of Italy. In the evening, as darkness began to fall, 
I arrived in the city that sits upon “‘stilts.””. There I found a 
kindly representative of the American Express Company 
who secured a porter to take me to the Continental Hotel 
via canal boat. The comfortable room overlooking the wa- 
terways to which I was assigned became my home during the 
next few days while I waited for the steamship that would 
take me to my destination. Late one afternoon I went on 
board the little one-thousand-two-hundred-ton vessel that 
was to take me on the twenty-five-day cruise to India. 

They said this ship was new, but we later learned, when 
the boilers began to leak as we neared Karachi, that it was 
an old one that had for years carried freight and passengers 
between Naples and Alexandria, Egypt, and that during the 
war it had been sunk. Later it was raised, rebuilt, and 
placed into service between Venice and India. It was com- 
fortable but crowded. The monotony of the long ocean 
voyage was broken by stops at ports along the way—Brindisi, 
Port Said, Suez, Aden, and Karachi. Stops at these places 
furnished us hours of relaxation as we watched the colorful 
vendors flocking around the ship and offering their wares 
for sale or as we walked the streets, looked into their shops, 
and met the Old World throngs in their native habitat. 
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Scenery along the sea lanes, en route to India, is rather 
drab after one enters the Red Sea. The barren hills of 
Egypt on the one side and those of Arabia on the other were 
dimmed with a haze most of the time. Passengers who had 
gone that way before pointed out places of interest along 
the route—the place near Mecca, so the Mohammedans say, 
is where Eve is buried, and high up on the rocky hills sur- 
rounding Aden, they pointed out to us the supposed grave 
of Cain. The Red Sea was full of tankers carrying oil from 
the wells of Arabia and other lands to the gas-hungry coun- 
tries of the Western world, to keep their automobiles, trains, 
and industries running. From Aden to Karachi there was 
nothing to be seen except now and then a freighter or a 
whale, or sea serpents—ghastly things! 


HAIL, INDIA 


One evening, exactly on schedule but too late to dock, our 
ship sailed into the harbor of Bombay and dropped its an- 
chor offshore from the ‘Gateway to India.’’ When the next 
morning it finally made its way into port, I saw the welcome 
form of George Beare standing in the doorway of the custom 
house. Only one who has landed on the shores of a strange 
country whose people speak an unknown tongue can ap- 
preciate what it means to be met by a fellow countryman to 
assist him in getting through the intricate procedure of 
landing on alien soil. Our procedures are just as compli- 
cated—at least they seem so to incoming foreigners. 

We spent a few days in the large city of Bombay and took 
a trip up the west coast to the Brethren mission, at Angles- 
war, where I received my first view of India’s villages, its 
countryside, and its rural and village people. After our 
return to the city, we spent Sunday morning at a worship 
service in an English-speaking Methodist church. A few 
evenings later we boarded a long train for a ride of a day 
and a night to Raipur where we were met by Dr. and Mrs. 
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Jonathan Yoder and Mrs. Beare, who took us on a moon- 
light ride to Balodgahan some fifty miles away. 

When I woke up the next morning, I saw from my bed 
on the veranda women clad in white saris gliding unhurried- 
ly and quietly from place to place on the compound. A con- 
soling restfulness and stillness seemed to brood over the 
place—a peacefulness which one hopes they will not lose in 
their struggle for existence, nor barter for the needless tinsel 
and glitter, the superfluities and gaudiness, the trinkets and 
gadgets which are the plague of our modern world. 

The next two months were spent with the missionaries at 
their different stations, in their meetings, churches, and 
institutions, and with the people in their homes and at their 
work. How I wished then that I might have had this oppor- 
tunity at the beginning of my official connections with the 
Board instead of at the close! I am sure I could have served 
the cause in India and at home more understandingly, sym- 
pathetically, and no doubt more helpfully. 

I found the Indian people a lovely folk, with a great deal 
in their culture, disposition, and way of life that is admir- 
able and commendable, which, when enriched by divine 
grace and guided by the divine Spirit, will raise them to a 
position of power and influence in the affairs of the church, 
the community, and the state. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The high point of my trip was the Jubilee meeting, held 
in commemoration of the founding of the station. For weeks 
people had been getting ready for this occasion. The 
grounds in this mango grove had been cleaned, tents erected, 
and programs prepared in readiness for this great event. The 
day finally broke, bright and sunny and comfortable as 
winter days in Central India usually are. The procession 
was formed on the grounds of the Dhamtari church, and 
men, women, and children marched, singing as they went, 
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to the campground where the services were to be held. 

A half century earlier, when J. A. Ressler and Dr. Page 
arrived. on the scene, they, too, came in an oxcart to a 
strange, unknown people, many of whom were hungry— 
perhaps starving—and poorly clothed, and stared wide-eyed 
with wonder at the strange white-skinned men and women. 
Among them were children, too, who had lost their parents 
in the shuffle for food and shelter, and were to find a new 
type of parenthood in these unknown strangers who pitched 
their tents among them. On this, the day of Jubilee, some- 
where around a thousand people had come to rejoice to- 
gether in the things of the Lord and to sing the songs of 
their newly found faith. They were clean, fed, and clothed, 
lovely children of the Most High, our brothers and sisters 
in the Lord, who knows no east, no west, no race nor clan, 
but only the redeemed who know Him and are known of 
Him. During the days that followed we lived and prayed 
and sang together. Along with the Indian people, the mis- 
sionaries sat on the straw-covered floor—the good soil of 
India—and worshiped. What a time to remember! 

After this meeting there were more stations to be visited 
and more people to be met, and there was the annual busi- 
ness meeting to attend at which problems were to be worked 
through. There was also a new home economics building 
on the campus of the academy to be dedicated, and lastly, 
final things to be said. 


HOMEWARD AGAIN 


Finally, the day came to begin my journey homeward. 
S. M. King accompanied me to Bombay. En route we 
stopped for a day at Nagpur and met with Judge Bose, a 
judge of the High Court, who later became a justice of the 
Supreme Court of India. We stopped at Wardha, where 
close by at Sawgram is Gandhi's shrine. At the time of our 
visit a peace conference was in session, attended by delegates 
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from all parts of the world. We spent Christmas Day with 
Mr. and Mrs. James Smucker, missionaries of the American 
board (Congregational) at Ahmadnagar, and arrived in 
Bombay the following morning. 

Here I found my sailing arrangements in order. During 
our stay in the city we roomed at the lovely Raj Mahal, and 
enjoyed the gracious hospitality of the Minnichs who were 
in charge of the hostel. 

One day about noon I boarded the good ship Strathmore 
that was to take me to London. We were soon out on the 
sea and saw Bombay and India fading out of sight. En route 
we stopped at Aden, Suez, and Port Said. One damp, chilly, 
wintry afternoon the ship pulled up to the dock at Tillbury, 
England. I waited two weeks in London for the S.S. Queen 
Mary to put in her appearance at Southampton, where she 
took on cargo and passengers for the U.S.A., and a few days 
later we landed at New York, where I was met by my wife 
and our little granddaughter, Emma Jane. After a day in 
the city, we boarded the Commodore Vanderbilt and slept 
for the night in the clean, well-kept Pullman of the New 
York Central Railroad. ‘The next morning we were home. 

The following spring at the annual meeting I severed my 
last official tie with the Mission Board which I had served 
from 1918 to 1950 in some connection—member of the 
Executive Committee 1918-21, 1948-49, secretary 1921-44, 
and president 1944-48, member of the Missions Committee 
1949-50. This brought to a close an epoch of my life cover- 
ing more than a third of a century. The work in this con- 
nection took me over wide spaces, to many lands and people. 
God alone can evaluate the work of this ministry which was 
too frequently infringed upon by other duties and responsi- 
bilities which I carried at the same time. ‘To Him who gave 
strength and kept me in health during those years I shall 
give all the honor and glory for the good that has come out 
of my small efforts. Amen. . 


Vil 


My Work in Education 
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1916-1959 


During my boyhood and young manhood I found but 
little interest in education among the people with whom I 
lived. It, in fact, came late among these hardy sons of the 
soil who left the more crowded areas of the Old World and 
came into the wide expanse of the new, where land was 
plentiful and cheap. In these quiet places they were more 
or less untouched by the influences that militated against 
their faith, their traditions, and their simple life. As a group 
they were eminently successful as agriculturists and many of 
them became highly skilled mechanics, builders, and trades- 
men. Those few who attended the schools of higher learn- 
ing or entered the learned professions rarely returned to 
their people or retained their membership in the church of 
their fathers. 

In those days there were as yet no public schools. In fact, 
there were none except such as each community had set up 
for itself. The Mennonites followed the prevailing practice 
of those early times and either provided such facilities for 
themselves or co-operated with what the neighborhood of- 
fered. 

Throughout their history in America there were a num- 
ber of their men and women who taught in rural schools of 
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the settlements in which they lived. Christopher Dock, the 
noted “Schoolmaster of the Skippack,” is an outstanding 
member of that company not only because of his skill as an 
instructor but also because of his piety and his advanced 
ideas in the field of education. His name will ever be 
revered and held in high esteem as a worthy member of a 
great profession. Other names, less prominent but no less 
notable, could be added to the list of those who devoted 
their lives to the children in the classroom and no doubt 
contributed greater values to the group to which they be- 
longed than they were aware of. 

During my time a number of young men and women from 
this body of believers taught in the country schools of their 
home community. The qualifications for a teacher’s certif- 
icate or license were not very difficult. All that was required 
in the state of Iowa was a good moral character, good habits, 
a passing knowledge of the eight branches that were taught 
in the common schools, and a short reading course in 
pedagogy. Once the license was secured it could be kept 
alive by attending the teachers’ institutes which were held 
annually at the county seats or other more prominent places 
in the county, and by taking the required examinations. 
These institutes were conducted under the direction of the 
county superintendent of schools, supported by a staff of 
well-trained instructors drawn from various institutions 
both in and out of the state. Many of these teachers did ex- 
cellent work in the classroom, and what they lacked in the 
way of professional training was compensated for by their 
good judgment, sincerity, and honest devotion to their task. 
Most of them, however, left the profession upon their mar- 
riage and settled down to the life of a community farmer. 


GROWTH OF INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


During the last half of the nineteenth and the first decades 
of the present century many small colleges mushroomed into 
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existence throughout the Midwest. Among them were such 
institutions as Humboldt College, Humboldt, Iowa, and 
Highland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. Many of them 
offered an ambitious array of courses including Liberal Arts, 
Law, Engineering, Commerce, and so forth. Some of these 
schools were founded by benefactors and philanthropists 
who wished to leave some token of regard for the commu- 
nity of their origin. Others were brought into existence 
because their founders were conscious of some need that 
they wished to supply. Still others owed their existence to 
church groups that were interested in providing proper edu- 
cational facilities for the young people of their persuasion. 
The life of some of these institutions was brief. They flour- 
ished for some time and then disappeared. Those that sur- 
vived the struggle for existence have since grown into 
well-established colleges and universities and are filling a 
worthy place in the educational affairs of our country. 


EARLY EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AMONG THE MENNONITES 


It was during the closing decade of the nineteenth century 
that an educational consciousness began to dawn in the 
Mennonite Church. The young people of this faith were 
beginning to attend high schools and now and then one of 
them went on to college. There were, here and there, men 
who discerned the signs of the times in which they lived and 
foresaw the necessity of doing something whereby these 
youngsters could be conserved for the church. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that these first stirrings of interest and 
conviction were shared by a large element within the group. 
In fact, quite the opposite was true. The great majority 
were not much concerned with such affairs. The people 
were still predominantly rural and were engaged in occupa- 
tions for which a knowledge of the three ‘“‘R’s’” was consid- 
ered adequate. It was generally held by the major portion 
of them that only such as were physically incapacitated to 
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engage in agricultural pursuits or other forms of manual 
labor needed anything more than that which the common 
schools of the community had to offer, and that those who 
wanted to follow other trades or vocations were lazy and 
desired white-collar jobs where they could escape the drudg- 
ery of common toil. 


MUMAW’S EXPERIMENT 


Among the men of “prophetic vision” during the last 
decades of the past century was Dr. Henry A. Mumaw, a 
practicing physician, located at Elkhart, Indiana. He cor- 
rectly visualized the coming era when the young people of 
the church would enter higher schools in increasing num- 
bers. His first educational venture in Indiana was under- 
taken in 1882 when he organized the Elkhart English 
Training School. This, however, was discontinued and 
later, in 1894, he established the Elkhart Institute of Science, 
Industry, and Arts. From such evidence as is available now, 
it appears that it was not his purpose to found a church 
owned and operated institution, although he may have had 
in mind that Mennonite young people would be drawn to 
it. J. S. Umble, former professor of English and Speech at 
Goshen College, who early came in contact with the insti- 
tute as a student, says: ‘The school was only in a limited 
sense a Mennonite institution. It had no organic or official 
connection with the Mennonite Church, but was a local in- 
stitution controlled by a board of directors consisting of 
nine members, all members of the Mennonite Church.’’! 

It was thought by others within the group that the school 
would make a stronger appeal to Mennonite young people, 
and older ones too, if it were placed under a Board of Direc- 
tors drawn from the church rather than continuing to oper- 
ate under private control. A stock company was accordingly 


1. J. S. Umble, Goshen College, 1894-1954 (Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
1955), pp. 2, 3. 
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formed which was called the Elkhart Institute Association 
and was incorporated under the laws of the state of Indiana. 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 


After Mumaw severed his connection with the Elkhart 
Institute he organized another school which became known 
as the Elkhart Normal School and Business College. As a 
result of these two institutions operating within the same 
area, friction arose in which the Prairie Street congregation 
in Elkhart became involved, and much unpleasantness en- 
sued. Out of this situation arose feelings and prejudices 
which seem to have followed Goshen College, the successor 
of the Elkhart Institute, throughout most of its history. In 
order to strengthen the position of the school, it was deemed 
best to transfer the power of control from a local Board of 
Directors to a Board of Education consisting of twenty-five 
members elected from the Mennonite conferences of the 
United States and Canada. This was done in 1901. In 1903, 
the Elkhart Institute was moved to its present location at 
Goshen, Indiana, and its name was changed to Goshen 
College. It then became a junior college. In 1909 the upper 
two years were added to its curriculum and it was authorized 
to confer degrees. 

When this first educational movement was started, there 
evidently was no one within the church that could qualify 
for the principalship of the new school. The first person 
to hold this position was Frank Hosmer, B.Ph., a graduate 
of Wooster College. He was followed by Willis E. ‘Tower 
who served from 1895 to 1897. In 1898, N. E. Byers, a young 
Mennonite from the Sterling, Illinois, community, who had 
graduated from Northwestern University, began his career 
as teacher and administrator. It was during his term of office 
that the school was moved from Elkhart to Goshen. It was 
during his administration also that it was raised from the 
academy level to a full four-year college. Byers is remem- 
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bered by his students and associates as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator of unusual ability and those who have followed 
him are building upon foundations which he wisely laid. 


DANIEL KAUFFMAN’S VENTURE 


The same convictions that led Dr. Mumaw to begin his 
educational overtures in northern Indiana were felt also in 
other parts of the church. Daniel Kauffman, a minister in 
the Mennonite congregation at Versailles, Missouri, upon 
encouragement by his friends, in the fall of 1896 opened 
what was known as the Garden City Normal School and 
Business Institute. Earlier he had taught in the country 
schools of Morgan County, Missouri, his home community. 
Later he attended the University of Missouri where he was 
granted the degree, Principal of Pedagogics. After this he 
served for several years as county commissioner, now called 
county superintendent of schools. Following his conversion 
in 1892 he was ordained to the ministry, after which he di- 
vided his time between the pulpit and the classroom. He 
was elected to the principalship of the Garden City, Mis- 
souri, schools and continued to serve in that position until 
1896, when he resigned to begin his work in what he hoped 
might someday develop into a Mennonite church school 
west of the Mississippi River. In this he was disappointed. 
He soon discovered that sentiment in favor of such an un- 
dertaking was not strong enough to justify the continuation 
of this project. He then, upon the suggestion of some of 
the ministers of the conference of which he was a member, 
decided to abandon the movement and give his time to the 
church.? 


HESSTON ACADEMY AND BIBLE SCHOOL 


But events often move more rapidly than people antici- 


2. Based on information given in Life and Times of Daniel Kauffman, by 
Alice Kauffman Gingerich (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1955). bi 
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pate. In 1909, thirteen years after the Garden City educa- 
tional venture was abandoned, Hesston Academy and Bible 
School, headed by D. H. Bender of Scottdale,-Pennsylvania, 
was opened at Hesston, Kansas. During the first years of 
its existence only high-school courses and Bible courses were 
offered. In response to the growing demand for work on the 
college level the first two years of the college curriculum 
were added in 1915, and in 1918 the offerings were expanded 
to include the full four years leading to degrees. This status 
was maintained until 1927. In 1925 it was decided to dis- 
continue the junior-senior courses and the college was then 
organized as a junior college, although the institution con- 
tinued to confer degrees in the Bible Department. 


EASTERN MENNONITE SCHOOL 


The founding of Hesston Academy, and later Hesston 
College, was not the end of the expansion of the educational 
program in the Mennonite Church. Partly—perhaps largely 
—the demand for a church school in the east was due to 
dissatisfaction with Goshen College, which by the middle of 
the second decade of the century had become acute in some 
areas. The agitation was especially strong in Virginia and a 
few adjoining states. This movement began to take form 
when in 1915 some of the leaders of the Virginia Conference 
opened a winter Bible school at the Hayfield Mansion, a 
large building located at Alexandria, Virginia. Later a site 
near Harrisonburg, Virginia, became available and was pur- 
chased. Assembly Park, as the place was known, is located 
in the heart of the Mennonite settlement in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. In 1917 the Eastern Mennonite School, 
with J. B. Smith from Elida, Ohio, as its principal, was 
opened and began its career as an academy and Bible school. 
College courses and advanced Bible courses were offered 
from 1918 to 1930, when it was given accredited standing as 
a junior college by the Virginia State Board of Education. 
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In 1947 it was approved as a four-year college and author- 
ized to confer degrees, and its name was changed to Eastern 
Mennonite College. 


LEARNING TO KNOW THE CHURCH AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


Such was the school situation in the Mennonite Church 
when I became a member of the Board of Education in 
1916. During the years when I was active in the educational 
affairs of the denomination, as a member and official of its 
board of control and later as an administrator of Goshen 
College, interest grew until the three colleges became well- 
established institutions and continued to serve the young 
people of the church in ever-increasing ways. High schools, 
designed to serve the communities in which they are located, 
now (1959) number ten, including those on foreign mission 
fields. There is, in many sections of the church, a strong 
movement in favor of maintaining schools on the elemen- 
tary level. There are at present (1959) ninety-one. A con- 
siderable number of them are operated by the Old Order 
Amish people who, however, have no interest in education 
beyond the eight grades. 

During the years of my later boyhood and early manhood, 
until my ordination to the ministry in a small congregation 
on the Great Plains at the western end of Nebraska, I really 
had never been in very close touch with the church and its 
work. What education I had was acquired in the public 
schools of Iowa. After our marriage we spent four years in 
almost complete isolation from the people of our faith dur- 
ing our residence in the state of Washington. We had no 
contacts with the church’s activities or affairs except through 
the Herald of Truth which someone sent us. It was not 
until after our move to Jowa, in 1913, that I actually came 
in close touch with the church and learned what its prob- 
lems were. 

Throughout the years, almost from the beginning of Go- 
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shen College, I had heard it criticized but gave it very little 
thought. Perhaps the most specific and serious charge I had 
heard was, “It is the place where our young people get the 
big head.” This I credited to the lack of interest in and 
prejudice against education which I knew existed within 
the group. Such was, in general, the attitude of the ministry 
as well as the laity in the section of the church where we 
then lived. Later, when a few of the young people attended 
the schools supported by the denomination, this feeling, I 
fear, became seasoned with the spirit of rivalry and jealousy. 

As I became more intimately acquainted with conditions, 
however, I learned that there were problems that were dis- 
turbing enough in themselves, but which often became exag- 
gerated as they were passed around in circles that were 
motivated by a general attitude of indifference toward or 
prejudice against education. Charges and countercharges, 
often based on nothing more than reports which were start- 
ed by irresponsible parties, complicated the situation and 
added greatly to the difficulty of bringing the real problem 
to a solution. 

During the first years after our return to the Iowa com- 
munity in 1913, I first met and became acquainted with 
many of the men who were then prominent in the affairs of 
the group to which I belonged. Among them was J. E. 
Hartzler, who was then at the height of his evangelistic 
career and was widely and favorably known throughout the 
entire brotherhood. I was greatly impressed with his mes- 
sages. The clear way in which he set forth the teachings of 
the Scriptures, his apt illustrations, and his impressive con- 
clusions made a deep impression upon me. In 1913 he was 
elected president of Goshen College and following that 
made occasional visits to our community and visited in our 
home. This acquaintance with him made it all the more 
difficult for me to take seriously all the rumors I had heard 
about the man or about Goshen College. 
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OFFICIAL CONNECTION WITH EDUCATIONAL ‘AFFAIRS 


My official connection with the educational work of the 
church began when I was elected a member of the Board of 
Education in 1916. At the first meeting of that body after 
my election I was appointed treasurer. When the telegram 
arrived informing me of this appointment, we were in the 
midst of a series of evangelistic meetings conducted by S. G. 
Shetler of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The letter which fol- 
lowed a few days later informed me of the duties of this 
office—I was to be responsible for the solicitation of funds to 
keep the school going. This seemed to me an impossible 
task. It constituted a type of work for which I felt totally 
unqualified. Asking people for money was clearly outside 
of my line. Besides this, it meant that eventually I would 
have to give up my church work in Iowa and move to Go- 
shen. Several years earlier I had been ordained to the office 
of bishop and placed in charge of a large and growing con- 
gregation, and besides that I had other responsibilities 
which I felt would make such an undertaking impossible. 
Members of the congregation advised me to stay in the com- 
munity. Even businessmen outside of our group urged me 
not to leave the East Union church. World War I was on 
and it looked, people said, as though the United States 
would be drawn into it. There was no way of knowing what 
turn conditions might take that would make the duties of 
such a position difficult if not impossible. I also consulted 
with S. G. Shetler, who was very fair in his counsel, but 
advised that in the light of the situation as he knew it, it 
would be unwise for me at that time to become mixed up 
with the finances of the school. Acting upon my own con- 
victions, as well as upon the counsel I had received from 
others, I declined. I am now satisfied that the decision was 
the right one when I consider all the developments that fol- 
lowed within the next few years. 
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we bie _- «© FACING THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


In 1917 I was present at General Conference, which was 
held at the Yellow Creek church near Goshen, Indiana. 
Immediately following that I attended, for the first time, 
the annual meeting of the Board of Education. It was then 
that I learned more about the financial condition of the col- 
lege. Later in the year I held meetings at a number of 
places in the vicinity of Goshen, including the College con: 
gregation. From conferences I had with members of the 
faculty I learned that the money situation was serious. ‘The 
“till,” some of them said, was empty most of the time. Sal- 
aries were in arrears and bills were piling up on every side. 
I came away deeply depressed with the outlook. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT HARTZLER 

In December, 1917, I left for the Pacific coast where I was 
scheduled to hold evangelistic meetings in all the Mennonite 
churches of Idaho, Oregon, and Montana. I had about 
completed this assignment and was holding the final series at 
Creston, Montana, when I received a letter from Hartzler 
announcing his resignation from the presidency of Goshen 
College. A few days later, while visiting in a home amid 
pine and fir trees on the snow-clad slopes of the Rockies, I 
received a telegram from H. F. Reist, president of the Board 
of Education, stating that a special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, together with a group of representative men 
from the church, would be held at Goshen on a certain date 
for consultation and counsel. 

At the afternoon service held at the church that day, I, at 
the request of the minister and deacon, baptized a number 
of young people who wanted to be received into the mem- 
bership of the congregation. Several others, who had for 
some years broken their connections with the church, de- 
sired to: be reinstated upon confession and were also re- 
ceived.. That night I boarded the Great Northern train at 
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Columbia Falls for the long trip across the bleak, snowy 
plains of Montana and the Dakotas to my Iowa home. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS AT GOSHEN COLLEGE 


The financial situation at the college was indeed serious. 
Operating deficits had accumulated over a period of years, 
almost from the beginning of the institution, and now con- 
stituted a considerable sum. Some indebtedness had also 
been incurred through the building program and creditors 
were crowding for payment. Rumors and charges were 
circulated rather inconsiderately throughout the brother- 
hood and added to the problems and complications of the 
situation. But debts and lack of funds were not the only 
issues involved. Accusations of disloyalty, liberalism in 
theology, worldliness, and kindred complaints against the 
members of its faculties had been in the process of building 
up for some time. So difficult had conditions become that 
some of the instructors had resigned during the preceding 
years and had accepted positions elsewhere rather than face 
a situation so unpleasant. One of these men told me per- 
sonally that he withdrew because he felt he could not sur- 
vive spiritually in surroundings so loaded with criticism, 
faultfinding, and unkindness, coupled with lack of under- 
standing and charity. 

At the time when the Elkhart Institute was founded there 
was no large body of sentiment in favor of it. Neither were 
there many within the church that had any idea of what 
would be involved in operating a school that would satisfy 
those who were interested or those who would wish to pa- 
tronize it. ‘There were by that time a considerable number 
of schoolteachers in the church, but few of them had attend- 
ed a college for any length of time. Most of those who had 
acquired a collegiate training had left the church. When 
the Elkhart Institute was founded, it was necessary to secure 
properly qualified talent outside of Mennonite circles. - 
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At that time a rather impractical situation obtained with- 
in the church. Those who took over the management and 
control of the Institute when it was turned over to the 
Board of Education knew very little of what was required by 
the state and other agencies to operate an accredited, or we 
might say a creditable, institution. They knew the church 
—most of them were churchmen. Those, however, who ac- 
tually conducted the school, taught its classes, and directed 
and guided its internal affairs and extracurricular activities, 
were young and few of them had had any church-wide ex- 
perience. They, however, no doubt knew much more about 
running a school that would satisfy the wishes and needs 
of the students than did those who served on its boards of 
control. 

When one thinks of the lack of experience and knowledge 
of what was required, financially and otherwise, in such an 
undertaking, one need not be surprised at the misunder- 
standings, misjudgment, and all the other things that came 
to pass. What happened was perhaps the only thing that 
could happen under the circumstances. 

After the initial educational institution was opened, senti- 
ment developed rapidly within small, widely scattered 
groups. Two other schools—Hesston Academy and Eastern 
Mennonite School—had come into existence within twelve 
years after the first college was located at Goshen, Indiana, 
in 1903. One wonders whether sentiment in favor of sup- 
porting three schools was sufficiently strong throughout the 
church to justify such a rapid expansion of the educational 
program and to adequately support it. A person could go 
on raising questions, but it is no doubt best to accept the 
explanation that that which was done was done with sincere 
and honest motives and “that in everything God works for 
good with those who love him, who are called according to 
his purpose’ (Revised Standard Version). 


14 
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MEETING THE EMERGENCY 

The discovery of the large debt which rested upon the 
college stirred people into action. This, together with the 
resignation of President Hartzler, brought the Board of Ed- 
ucation face to face with three major problems. The first 
was to seek ways and means of restoring confidence in the 
college. The second was to find someone to fill the vacancy 
in the president’s office, and the third, to work out some 
way to liquidate the debt which a final accounting showed 
to be more than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

H. F. Reist, president of the Board of Education, called 
a meeting of the Executive Committee to discuss the situa- 
tion. At that meeting George Lapp was appointed as presi- 
dent of the college and J. E. Weaver was appointed business 
manager, subject to later approval of the Board. 

Reist then called a special session of the Board to meet 
February 23-25, 1918, at which all the problems were to be 
considered. At this meeting there were present sixteen mem- 
bers in person, and six were represented by proxies. A debt 
of that size was overwhelming to many of them—in fact, to 
all of them. To raise that amount through solicitation 
looked like an impossible task. 

Those who were present later spoke of the deep feeling 
which prevailed throughout all the meetings, especially the 
evening session. After a prolonged season of prayer, D. D. 
Miller is reported to have faced the members and said, “This 
debt has to be paid if it takes everything I have.’”” The spirit 
in which this statement was made set the tone of the meeting 
as the assembly faced its problem. It was wartime and the 
standing of Mennonites in their local communities was low 
on account of their religious scruples against participation 
in the conflict. It was felt by leading men of the church that 
under no circumstance could they ignore such an obligation 
as the payment of its indebtedness, and that the situation 
had to be met as rapidly as possible. 
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The appointment of Lapp as president of the college and 
‘Weaver as business manager was ratified during this meet- 
ing. After considerable discussion, the Board proceeded to 
appoint a committee of ten men to review the entire church 
and school situation and formulate plans whereby confi- 
dence might be restored and the administration and faculty 
of the college would be able to work harmoniously and effec- 
tively together with the church in maintaining its faith and 
standards. It was accordingly decided that this committee 
should consist of H. F. Reist, president of the Board, and 
George Lapp, president of the college, each of whom was 
to appoint four other members. Reist selected Aaron 
Loucks, S. C. Yoder, J. S. Shoemaker, and D. H. Bender. 
President Lapp chose I. R. Detweiler, W. B. Weaver, E. J. 
Zook, and A. S. Ebersole. The five faculty members of this 
committee then drew up a set of resolutions setting forth the 
attitude of the faculty and its purpose to maintain the doc- 
trines and principles of the church and uphold the standards 
set forth by General Conference. The finance committee 
was charged with the responsibility of working out ways and 
means of liquidating the debt and of devising plans for 
placing the. school.on a sound financial and educational 
basis such as would work for the best interests of the church 
and the cause of Christ. This committee consisted of H. F. 
Reist, F. S. Ebersole, Aaron Loucks, M. C. Cressman, D. S. 
Gerig, S. C. Yoder, D. G. Lapp, A. N. Wolf, G. L. Bender, 
and Noah King. At that meeting D. S. Yoder handed in his 
resignation as treasurer of the Board and I was appointed 
to serve in his stead. By virtue of this position I became, 
also, a member of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Education.3 

3. For many of these details I have drawn upon John Umble’s excellent 


‘review of the history of the cones as set forth in Goshen HOLE 1894-1954, 
‘published in 1955. : : 
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G. L. Bender, treasurer of the Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and Charities, and I. R. Detweiler were most active in 
bringing the financial problem before the church. They 
spent much time in the field explaining the situation, an- 
swering questions, and soliciting money. Even though this 
large involvement of the college was a shock to the church, 
it, nevertheless, responded in a noble and gratifying way, 
so that by December, 1919, a total of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars had been raised and applied as payment 
on the debt. During the following years solicitation was 
continued and the debt was further reduced. What was left 
of it when the school closed in 1922 was raised by O. O. 
Miller the latter part of 1923 and 1924. 

The Board of Education met again on May 17, 1918, to 
adopt a new constitution, the provisions of which it was. 
hoped would satisfy those who were critical of the college. 
The constitution also provided that the Board should as- 
sume more responsibility for the college financially and in 
building up moral support for it. It also designated that 
each school and school congregation should be governed 
according to the discipline of the conference in which it was 
located. ‘This appeared to be a reasonable and logical pro- 
vision. It, however, failed to allay the criticism that had 
arisen against Goshen College. 


ELECTION OF H.F. REIST TO THE PRESIDENCY 


The election of George Lapp to the presidency of the col- 
lege in February, 1918, was a temporary expedient. He had 
previously served several terms in India as a missionary and 
it was understood at the time of his appointment that his 
major interest still lay in that area and that as early as pos- 
sible he should return to the field. The Board was thus 
faced with the problem of finding a successor. The Execu- 
tive Committee struggled with this problem during the next 
year. Even then there were still but few men within the 
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church who could meet the scholastic and other qualifica- 
tions for such a position. At the meeting of the Board of 
Education held at the college March 26, 27, 1918, it was 
voted to release President Lapp with the close of the school 
year. H. F. Reist, then president of the Board of Education, 
was elected president of Goshen College, to begin his duties 
upon the retirement of Lapp. At that same meeting I very 
reluctantly permitted myself to be elected to succeed Reist 
as president of the Board of Education, and S. R. Good of 
Sterling, Illinois, was chosen as treasurer of the Board. 

President Reist had been a student at Goshen College and 
was, at the time of his election to the presidency, editor of 
the Christian Monitor. He entered upon the duties of his 
office with commendable zeal. He made some changes in 
the faculty and strengthened some departments by the addi- 
tion of teachers. He had a wide acquaintance in the church 
and had, through his editorial work, won the confidence 
of its leaders. It was during his brief tenure in the presi- 
dent’s office that the Indiana State Board of Education 
placed Goshen College on its list of accredited institutions. 
This was good news and did much to inspire confidence in 
the man as well as in the school. 

The duties of his position, however, were taxing. Early 
in 1920 his health broke and his physician advised a com- 
plete rest. He left in February for Texas to recuperate. In 
June his family followed him. Since then the Lone-Star 
State, where he is engaged in farming and has charge of a 
small congregation, has become his permanent residence. 

In November, 1919, I left for South America on a mission 
for the Mennonite Board of Mission and Charities which 
was then in the process of establishing a work in Argentina. 
I left feeling well satisfied with the progress Reist was mak- 
ing at the college and had great hopes for his future. I was 
greatly disappointed to learn that he had been forced to 
relinquish his position on account of his physical condition. 
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ACTING-PRESIDENT DETWEILER : 

With Reist’s retirement, I. R. Detweiler was appointed as 
acting president to fill the vacancy. The new president had 
shown a high quality of organizing and financing ability 
during the campaign to raise money to liquidate the large 
debt that had rested upon the school, but for some reason he 
was not able to overcome the dissatisfaction and criticism 
of the local conference nor did he succeed in setting up a 
smoothly working organization within the institution. It 
is not probable that anyone could have done so at that time, 
Much of the agitation was kept alive by a few leaders and 
their followers, some of whom it appeared were not alto- 
gether motivated by unprejudiced purposes, nor were the 
new president and some of his supporters as considerate in 
meeting these criticisms as they might have been. This 
agitation was given some stimulus and support by certain 
interests on both sides of the issue outside of the conference 
in which the school was located. It appeared to some people 
that there were those who felt that the success of their own 
ventures depended upon the failure of Goshen. On the 
other hand, there was considerable feeling in some circles 
that well-meaning and good suggestions were given little 
consideration by the new administration. As a result, Act- 
ing-President Detweiler was unable to gather up the united 
support of the church and the loyalty of all those who 
worked inside of the college. 

I had personally hoped, when he came into the office, that 
he would be the answer to the problem. He was an ordained: 
minister, an able speaker, and was widely known throughout 
the church. He had spent some time in India as a mission- 
ary and displayed fine ability in some of the areas in which 
he had worked. It, however, soon became appara that his 
tenure would have to be temporary. ca 
THE SEARCH FOR DETWEILER’S SUCCESSOR : 

When it became evident that a change in administration 
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was inevitable, the matter of a successor was again con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of the Board in 1921. When- 
ever this question came up, those who had the problem to 
deal with realized again the scarcity of personnel that was 
qualified for the position. That does not mean that there 
were not an abundance of able and good men in the church, 
but that there were not many that had the scholastic training 
and experience in college administration. After much delib- 
eration and discussion, my name was brought up, and after 
some consideration, during which I was dismissed from the 
room, I was elected. 

This, however, was not the end of the problem. I had 
heard my name mentioned in this connection during earlier 
meetings but had not given it serious thought, and now 
that this action was taken, it was mine to decide and I was 
not ready to give an immediate reply. My training and ex- 
perience were inadequate. The large congregation of which 
I was in charge stood in the way. Our children were country- 
born and reared and were attached to our rural home and 
environment. Besides this I had just been elected secretary 
of the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities and was 
deeply involved in its affairs. My knowledge of the sectional 
differences within the church, and the indifference and prej- 
udices as well as the activities of the opposing elements, 
made me very skeptical of my chances to succeed in such a 
situation. 

I withheld my decision until the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee which was to convene a month later. 
Under other conditions a person might have felt flatteringly 
complimented to be asked to assume such a position, but 
whatever chances there were of my falling into that mood 
were offset by my knowledge of. all that would. be involved 
in such an undertaking: In fact, I felt that. the agitation 
against the college had been so prolonged and sharp that I 
was tempted to. question whether anyone could shoulder the 
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task and succeed or even survive, and yet I felt that the 
school must go on. 

During the month that intervened between my election 
and the meeting of the Executive Committee, we discussed 
the problem a great deal in our home and with some of the 
people of the church and the community, and asked for 
divine guidance in making this decision. The counsel I re- 
ceived was pro and con—mostly con. When I left home one 
afternoon for the meeting with the committee the following 
day, nothing was settled. I prayed that things might clear 
up, but the next morning matters still stood the same. It 
was not until I entered the room where the committee sat 
that the answer came. It was clearly and definitely “No!” I 
had had no dream and seen no vision; I had heard no voice, 
but the matter was settled and the decision was made ac- 
cordingly. I. R. Detweiler was then asked to remain in the 
office for another year. 


DANIEL KAUFFMAN’S ADMINISTRATION 


At the annual meeting of the Board held at the Forks 
church in June, 1922, Daniel Kauffman was elected presi- 
dent and entered upon the duties of the office in September 
of that year. 

The faculty had all along had doubts as to whether he 
could meet the situation successfully. He was respected in 
all circles, but he was past his prime and had been out of 
educational work for years. He was the most widely known 
and probably the most influential man in the denomination. 
In some circles he was considered to be on the more radical 
side of the issues that were then shaking the church. By 
nature he was kind, patient, and forbearing. It was hoped 
that by virtue of these qualities, as well as his earlier experi- 
ence in the field of education, he would succeed. But the 
rift within the church had widened and the tensions caused 
by his election increased the rift—not because anyone 
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doubted his integrity or found any fault with his character. 
In matters of church policy he was on the conservative side, 
but in his methods of working he was not a revolutionist 
but an “evolutionist,” which unfortunately is a very bad 
word on account of its theological and scientific connota- 
tions. In other words, he believed in setting forth his posi- 
tions clearly and working toward their attainment with 
patience and charity. Asa result of the intensified situation, 
the Board thought it would be unwise—even if it were pos- 
sible—for him to try to carry on beyond the end of the 
year. Daniel Kauffman then retired at the end of the school 
year, 1923. Even though he had failed to accomplish the 
task that had been assigned to him, he left the position with 
the luster of his spirit untarnished and his character un- 
sullied, to resume his chair at the Mennonite Publishing 
House as editor of the Gospel Herald. 


THE CLOSING OF GOSHEN COLLEGE 


Goshen College was again without a president. Its faculty 
was disorganized and its future uncertain. At an informal 
meeting of the Board of Education held at Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, May 22, 1923, a committee consisting of D. A. Yoder, 
A. J. Steiner, O. O. Miller, Daniel Kauffman, and S. C. 
Yoder was appointed to investigate the possibility of con- 
tinuing the institution. This committee presented its report 
to the Board at its annual meeting held at Goshen, June 18, 
1923, and recommended that the college be closed for one 
year. The committee then continued to act as an admin- 
istrative body to make plans for an organization, faculty, 
finances, and student solicitation, and to arrange in co- 
operation with the Executive Committee for the reopening 
of the school in 1924. 

During this period the Mennonite Church was again con- 
fronted with one of its perennial cultural problems, the 
repercussions of which were reflected in the attitude of con- 
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ferences, congregations, and institutions, including even the 
missions in foreign lands. Earlier in its history it had faced 
the language problem, the question of meetinghouses as 
places of worship, and so forth. Now the problem had to 
do with the doctrine of nonconformity in dress, business 
relations, and occupations, as well as with the advisability 
of conducting colleges. Many of those who were not in favor 
of church-maintained educational institutions laid the 
blame for worldliness on the doorstep of the schools, espe- 
cially the one at Goshen. By the time this struggle was over, 
the usual consequences had followed: several congregations 
had divided. In other instances members withdrew and 
united with other denominations. One college—Goshen— 
was closed. 

Judging from what was said here and there I was con- 
vinced that I would again be asked to assume the presidency 
of the college. I then decided to prepare myself for it in so 
far as that was possible. In the summer of 1923 I entered 
the University of lowa and continued my studies through 
that session and during the following year and the summer 
of 1924, hoping all the while that something would turn up 
which would not make it necessary for me to leave our 
country home and people. | 

In the summer of 1923, the Mennonite Young People’s 
Conference was held at the Forks church near Middlebury, 
Indiana. J. D. Charles, dean of Hesston College, was present 
and delivered three outstanding messages on the “Eternal 
Verities’ which were greatly appreciated by the entire 
group. We roomed at the same place and discussed very 
intimately the situation at Goshen College. I confided in 
him my anticipations of what might happen when the Board: 
of Education would meet at Waterloo, Ontario, in August 
in connection with the Mennonite General Conference. He 
urged strongly that I should do whatever I would be asked 
to do. I agreed on only one condition—namely, that he 
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would accept the position of dean. I had the assurance that. 
in case I should be asked to assume the presidency of the 
college, he would accept the deanship. 


ELECTION OF A NEW PRESIDENT 


The Board of Education met at Waterloo on the after- 
noon of August 23, 1923.. After prolonged deliberations I 
was chosen by the vote of that body to the office of president 
of Goshen College. I do not recall anything of what I said— 
it surely was not a well-prepared speech of acceptance. I do, 
however, recall that during the discussion that preceded the 
election, 1 stated my conviction that it would not be possible 
for anyone who assumed the position to. please everybody, 
and that the Board and the church would have to be satis- 
fied t£ I did the best I could. When we reached the con- 
ference grounds after the meeting was adjourned, I was 
informed that word had been received of J. D. Charles’s 
death. I knew he had been ill but had hoped for his re- 
covery. 


NOAH OYER BECOMES DEAN 


With the passing of Charles a new problem arose—who 
should. be dean of Goshen College? The night following 
my appointment as president, Noah Oyer and I stayed in 
the same home and discussed the situation until far into 
the night. I suggested that he should seriously consider the 
possibility of taking over the position of dean. He did not 
commit. himself, but I felt that his interest in the whole 
educational movement in the church was such that he would 
at least consider it.. A few years earlier he had led the 
thinking of the committee that had formulated an allover 
educational plan for the church. In this setup Goshen was 
to figure as the central four-year college to which there 
would eventually be.attached a seminary, and Hesston was 
to be. placed: on. the. junior college. leyel. .He had a good 
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grasp of educational: problems and had proved himself an 
able teacher, counselor, and leader. His work with young 
people in various capacities had been acceptable and was 
much appreciated. Subsequent happenings at Hesston, how- 
ever, seemed to be against his leaving the place. He was 
elected dean to take the place of Charles and was later or- 
dained to the ministry and installed as pastor of the Hesston 
College congregation. This placed him in a difficult situa- 
tion. It was conceded by all who were familiar with the 
problem that the ablest talent available would have to be 
employed if the venture to reopen the school at Goshen was 
to succeed. John J. Fisher, who had rendered good service 
as dean under the former administration, declined to re- 
main in the office, and no one else who could fulfill the re- 
quirements was interested. Sometime during the early 
months of 1924 Oyer made his decision and accepted the 
position. 


SEARCH FOR A FACULTY 


During the months that followed, the search for an official 
staff continued. In February, C. L. Graber from Wayland, 
Iowa, was appointed as business manager. S. W. Witmer 
and D. A. Lehman, members of the Goshen faculty who 
taught at Bluffton during the year when the college was 
closed, agreed to resume their former positions in the fields 
of biology and mathematics respectively and in addition 
Witmer was appointed registrar of the college and Lehman 
agreed to serve as principal of the academy. This then com- 
pleted the administrative staff. 

H. S. Bender, who was then studying at the University of 
Tubingen, Germany, accepted the position in the field of 
history; Silas Hertzler, psychology and education; Frank 
Blough, music; and Minnie Kanagy, home economics. John 
F. Slabaugh and Elsie Mae Landis were secured to teach in 
the academy. During the following months it became ap- 
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parent that it would not be possible to secure a faculty com- 
posed entirely of people who belonged to the church that 
maintained the college. A. E. Weaver, who had served for 
years as county superintendent of schools of Elkhart County, 
was appointed to assist in the field of elementary education; 
Ernst Correll from Germany was accepted to teach German, 
sociology, and economics; Orville Rodman, English; Alta 
Maud Malloch, French and Latin; and David Unsell, psysi- 
cal science. With this faculty the school was reopened in 
September, 1924. The following year new faces appeared 
on the teaching staff. J. S. Umble, Guy F. Hershberger, 
Glen Miller, and Pearl Klopfenstein were added, while Un- 
sell, Malloch, and Rodman, all of whom had rendered 
faithful and greatly appreciated service, secured positions 
elsewhere. 


LEARNING TO WORK TOGETHER 


A college faculty is by its very nature not a passive group. 
As a rule, each member is interested in his own field and 
many of them are specialists. It is but natural that each one 
is or should be deeply concerned with the affairs of his own 
department. Consequently, where these factors abound, 
“grace needs also to abound,” or tensions will arise that may 
result in unpleasant situations. In this respect the faculties 
at Mennonite schools are no exception. The new staff of 
teachers and administrators at Goshen, as well as its student 
body, was a heterogeneous group. Some of them were for- 
mer Goshen students. Others came from Hesston and a few 
from Eastern Mennonite School. Each group brought with 
it the spirit and traditions of its own institution and it was 
but natural that there should arise differences of opinion 
while the spirit of the restored Goshen was in the process of 
being formed. 

Then, too, when the college was reopened, it lacked just 
about everything. Confidence within the local community 
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was gone. Many of the supporters of the former Goshen 
had lost interest. The alumni doubted whether the school 
could be revived and were not interested in the type of 
institution that had been advocated by the group that had 
brought about its closing. Even those who were sympathetic 
had their doubts as to whether there was enough interest 
left to make it possible for the venture to succeed. One mar- 
vels now at the faith of the men and women who took the 
risks they had to take when they accepted positions on the 
administrative staff or the faculty. One can only say in the 
language of the New Testament that faith is the victory that 
overcomes not only the world but also the obstacles that 
beset the believing ones along the way, whether it be in spir- 
itual or material affairs. 


STUDENT SOLICITATION 


While studying at the University of Iowa in 1923-24, I, 
with the help of an efficient secretary, kept up correspond- 
ence with prospective students and by the time of the open- 
ing of the college in September, 1924, I had the assurance of 
at least a sufficient number to justify my faith that the 
school would go on. When that first year came to a close, 
the records showed that we had registered in the college 
seventy-eight students, in the academy thirty-five, and in 
winter Bible school thirty-two. During the summer school 
of 1924, there were twenty-four registrations, or a total of 
one hundred and sixty-nine for the school year. While this 
was not all that we had hoped for, it was nevertheless a 
satisfying beginning. The following year, 1925-26, the col- 
lege registration stood at one hundred and twenty-nine. 
That year there were registered in all departments a total 
of two hundred and sixty-six students. From then on, 
throughout my tenure as president, there was a gradual 
but substantial increase in all iitegetne inclu the 
summer school. | | | ‘8 
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DECLINE OF THE ACADEMY 

Registration in the academy increased for several years 
after it was reopened in 1924. This trend reached its peak 
in 1927-28, at which time seventy-one students were in at- 
tendance. In 1926-27 the state demanded a reorganization 
of the academy, with the faculty, administration, and class- 
rooms completely separated from the college. In accordance 
with this requirement the entire third floor of the Admin- 
istration Building was set apart for office space and class- 
rooms. U. Grant Weaver from Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
was engaged as principal and was given a staff of three 
teachers. Weaver had a number of years of experience as 
an instructor and administrator in the public schools of his 
native state. He was well qualified for the position at Go- 
shen, and during his tenure he rendered excellent service. 
The work done under his supervision was highly satisfac- 
tory, but as a result of financial stringency that followed 
the depression in 1929 attendance decreased. In 1930 he 
resigned and in 1934 the academy was discontinued. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Throughout all its history, Goshen College maintained 
a creditable teacher-training department. Graduates from 
the institution found positions in many states and rendered 
very acceptable service in the classrooms. Since many of 
the young people of the Goshen College constituency were 
interested in the teaching profession, the administration 
naturally planned to offer courses in that field. At the end 
of the first year (1925) a number of students who had com- 
pleted one year of college work were granted certificates to 
teach in Indiana and several adjoining states. During the 
second year, 1925-26, the state department withdrew further 
accreditment of the elementary divison. This was a severe 
blow to the institution. It, however, was in part compen- 
sated for when Goshen College was placed on the list of 
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institutions accredited for training high-school teachers. 
States other than Indiana continued to recognize the work 
done in the elementary department and issued licenses to 
those who had taken the prescribed sequence of courses. 

Dean Oyer, however, did not abandon the idea of accredi- 
tation with the Indiana State Board of Education and con- 
tinued to work on plans to meet the requirements and have 
the department reinstated. Mary Royer was asked to pre- 
pare herself for a position in this field, which she did by 
qualifying for a master’s degree at George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. While plans were 
going forward at Goshen to develop the work in this field, 
she gained some very valuable experience in the classroom 
of the public schools where she taught during the interim. 
In 1931 Dean Oyer died and Harold Stauffer Bender took 
up the duties of that office. By 1933 an elementary curricu- 
lum to meet the Indiana requirements had been prepared, 
largely by Professor Hertzler, and a suitable organization 
was set up to be presented to the State Board for approval. 
But there remained the barrier of a fixed income from 
sources outside of tuition and fees. This requirement the 
college could not hope to meet at that time. 


CHANGES IN STANDARDS OF ACCREDITMENT 


In the meantime, things were happening in the educa- 
tional world that tempered the rigid endowment require- 
ments for accreditment. The depression which struck the 
United States in 1929 greatly affected the income from in- 
vestments of all kinds. Institutions with millions of dollars 
of endowment found it difficult to operate. Some colleges 
that had been in existence for almost, or more than, a cen- 
tury were forced out of existence. Others found it difficult 
to meet their obligations and were compelled to reduce 
their faculties. Highly trained professors and teachers, some 
with long and creditable records of service, were found in 
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the bread lines of the large cities or in the stream of unem- 
ployed that lined the highways and city streets. 

One stormy, winter day, when the air was filled with drift- 
ing snow, a cultured-looking gentleman came to my office 
and introduced himself. His credentials showed that he 
had been on the teaching staff of a reputable college in the 
south and that he, together with a number of others, was 
relieved of his position for financial reasons. He had been 
without food for some twenty-four hours, he said, and had 
come to Goshen on the “blind baggage” hoping that he 
might be able to secure a teaching position where he could 
earn board and room until conditions changed. I could 
offer him no employment nor give him money to help him 
on his way because we had none. But I called my wife and 
asked her to prepare a good meal for him. He accepted this 
with evidence of deep humility and appreciation. We shall 
probably never receive a more sincere expression of grati- 
tude than we did from this wayfarer who was caught in a 
chain of circumstances from which he could not extricate 
himself. Sometime later a lady who had been teaching at 
a prominent girls’ school called at my office and offered to 
teach for board and room plus a few dollars per month to 
provide for herself a few minor necessities, until conditions 
improved so that she could again find employment in her 
profession elsewhere. These few instances, together with the 
many letters I received during that trying period, show how 
desperate conditions can become when control of the eco- 
nomic order of the nation gets out of hand. 

Educators throughout the country then realized as never 
before how uncertain income from investments can be and 
that there are values in the field of education that are of 
more importance than financial endowments, convenient 
and helpful as they are under most conditions. ‘This led 
accrediting agencies to restudy the requirements for the ac- 
creditment of schools and colleges and led to the adoption 
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of standards that had to do with the more practical aspects 
of education, such as the actual tools of learning, achieve- 
ment, faculty training and experience, ability, and so forth. 


ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


This change of attitude made it possible for Goshen Col- 
lege to qualify for accreditment for the training of both > 
elementary and high-school teachers. In 1933 Dr. Silas 
Hertzler and I met with the State Board of Education at 
Indianapolis, to whom our program, which was carefully 
prepared, had been presented, and made a personal appeal 
for recognition. When we returned to the office of the super- 
intendent of public instruction after the lunch hour, we 
were informed that our petition was granted. Thus began 
a new day for Goshen College which resulted in a gradual 
increase in the enrollment of students and a renewal of 
confidence among the constituency. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION ACCREDITMENT 


But the chief hurdle—membership in the North Central 
Association of High Schools and Colleges—still remained. 
However, the same conditions that made possible accredit- 
ment of the teacher-training department also held out the 
hope that this larger goal might be achieved. Consequently, 
a survey commission was appointed within the school to 
make a complete study of the situation and devise ways and 
means whereby the college might be brought up to the re- 
quired standards for admission to membership in the NCA. 
In the meantime, in 1937, the college was admitted to the 
American Association of Colleges on the basis of the quality 
of work its graduates had done in the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools of the country. 

This study commission consisted of Dean Bender (chair- 
man), the president, Silas Hertzler, Edward Yoder, Paul 
Bender, O. O. Miller, and C. L. Graber. At its 1935 meeting 
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the Board of Education approved the policy of having its 
schools accredited and granted the college permission to 
make application for membership in the North Central 
Association as soon as improvements within the institution 
would justify the possibility of its admission. Then fol- 
lowed months of study and work to bring the faculty, cur- 
riculum, equipment, and so forth, up to the point where it 
could qualify. In 1939, the first step was taken, and on 
December 26 of that year, preliminary application was 
filed. Final action to admit Goshen College, however, was 
not taken until after my resignation from the presidency, 
and in 1941 it finally achieved its long-coveted goal to 
become a member of the NCA. 


FINANCES 


Financing a small college, and large ones as well, is a 
major problem that all executives have to face, at least 
periodically, and most of them are confronted with it all the 
time. By now it is an accepted fact, within the supporting 
constituency of Goshen College, that the institution cannot 
operate on its income from tuition and fees but must de- 
pend upon funds from outside sources if it is to continue its 
existence and fulfill its purpose. When I became president, 
this was not generally accepted by the Mennonite people. 

The duty of seeing that the institution is properly fi- 
nanced naturally devolves upon the president; consequent- 
ly, it became my responsibility. Ordinarily this task is diff- 
cult enough, but with the repercussions that followed the 
closing of the college in 1923, it became much more com- 
plicated. Some people who were in favor of the changes 
that were made were not willing to give any money until 
they were assured that the move would succeed; some were 
no longer interested in the college; some were willing to 
help even though they did not approve of all that had hap- 
pened; and some responded warmheartedly. 
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During those first years of my tenure as president of the 
college, I put the final touches to the wearing out of an 
automobile by driving from house to house in Indiana 
on my mission of collecting money. In other states people 
as a rule took me in their own cars. This was a task for 
which I was poorly fitted by nature. During those times 
and through this type of work I learned a great many things 
about people as well as about their habits of giving. When- 
ever possible, I prefaced my canvass of a community with 
a speech at a public meeting in which I explained as well 
as I could the needs of the college and solicited the support 
of the people. It was customary for someone from the com- 
munity—usually the minister—to accompany me on my 
house-to-house calls. However, not all of the ministry were 
willing to get mixed up with such affairs. One of them 
frankly informed me that it was too hard on his reputation 
to go with me. This was not a very auspicious beginning, 
but the bishop did what all good bishops do—he stayed by 
me during the next few days until the canvass was com- 
pleted. But there were also heartening experiences which 
served to allay the sting of reproach which I often felt when 
I was on such missions. One minister suggested, as we ap- 
proached a certain home in the community, that we pass it 
by. The husband is ill, he said, and the family is poor. 
They are conscientious people, but unable to give anything. 
He felt certain that they would be embarrassed to have to 
tell us that they could contribute nothing. I agreed, except 
that I suggested that we pay them a visit and say nothing 
about money, but make them feel that we are interested in 
people even though they cannot give anything. When we 
came to the door, the good woman met us, handed us an 
envelope, and said they had their contribution ready in 
order that we might not be detained on the way. This inci- 
dent gave us the “lift” we needed for the rest of the day 
and we were deeply thankful for such an experience. I re- 
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call the goodness of another pastor who year after year went 
with me from house to house in his congregation, and when 
the solicitation was finished, he took me to the bank and 
gave me a check or government bond that frequently ex- 
ceeded the amount which the entire congregation had con- 
tributed. May the goodness of God always rest upon those 
kind souls that made the performance of a difficult task 
bearable! There are people who tell me that they enjoy 
the solicitation of funds for good causes. May the good 
Lord grant them the privilege of getting the opportunity to 
exercise to the fullest extent possible their gift which must 
have been divinely bestowed! 

But God was good, as He always is, and has continued to 
lay this burden upon the hearts of His people in an in- 
creasing way. At the end of the first school year of my 
presidency we had enough money in cash and pledges to 
meet the deficit. In 1927-28, the Board made arrangements 
whereby the president could be largely relieved of the 
money-raising problems. C. L. Graber and later I. E. Burk- 
hart took over this work and performed their tasks in a 
commendable way. 

The depression which so deeply affected the finances of 
many institutions also affected the student body. Many of 
them depended upon work during the summer and also 
needed employment during the school sessions to meet their 
college and personal expenses. Without this many of them 
found it impossible to continue their studies. Since work 
was hard to get and wages were very low, they were en- 
couraged to borrow money wherever possible and get their 
education while work was not available so that when jobs 
were again to be had, they would be ready for them. A 
number of the faculty encouraged certain ones to register 
and gave the college a note in payment of their fees. This 
note was then accepted by the faculty member in payment 
of his salary. Notes which I had accumulated in this man- 
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ner amounted at one time to a sizable sum—far more than 
I could afford to have. The same is true of several other 
members of the faculty. This procedure involved a good 
deal of risk, but the faith of those who shared in this sacri- 
ficial service was richly rewarded, for, as far as I know, none 
of the students defaulted on their obligations. One person 
upon graduation was able to secure housework at a few 
dollars a week. During the year she made remittances of 
several dollars per month. The following year she secured 
a teaching position and paid the balance. With the return 
of better times, every student whom I had favored paid his 
or her obligation in full. As I look back over those years 
now and note what happened to investments in securities as 
well as in real estate, stocks, bonds, and bank deposits dur- 
ing those dire times, I feel that this investment in young 
people is the best one I ever made. 


BUILDINGS 


The first time I visited Goshen College (in 1914) there 
were but three buildings on the campus—the Administra- 
tion Building, Kulp Hall, and North Hall. In 1917 the 
Science Hall was completed, and North Hall had been 
moved to a lot across the street. These, together with a 
frame structure known as the gymnasium, constituted the 
plant when I began my service as president. North Hall 
was used as a dormitory for men and was lacking about 
everything that would inspire respect for a building. Since 
it was occupied largely by boys from the farm, it became 
known as the “barn” and was treated accordingly. The 
facilities which it offered were likewise given designations 
that were in keeping with this rural concept. 


COFFMAN HALL 


By 1927 the attendance had increased so much that more 
suitable and better housing became an urgent necessity. But 
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the college was at that time hardly out of the doldrums that 
followed the storm occasioned by its closing in 1923 and it 
was not considered advisable to burden the constituency 
with the problem of contributing money for building pur- 
poses. It was then decided to form a nonprofit company 
known as the Mennonite Educational Finance Corporation 
and sell stock, bearing 5 per cent interest. The stock was to 
be retired in twenty years from the income of the dormitory. 
This plan appealed to many people and by March, 1929, 
there was sufficient money on hand to justify the beginning 
of building operations under the direction of Yost Yoder, 
contractor and builder. By September what is now known as 
Coffman Hall, which provided rooms for one hundred men, 
was ready for occupancy. 


NORTH HALL 


That same year the interior of North Hall was completely 
renovated and divided into six apartments of three rooms 
and a bath each. ‘These were designed for use by faculty 
members and married students. A new roof and new front 
porch were added which, together with several coats of 
paint, greatly improved the appearance of the building. 


REMODELING KULP HALL 


When the college was reopened, it was found that Kulp 
Hall was in a bad state of repair. The state inspector re- 
ported it as a fire hazard and permitted its use only until 
plans could be instituted to make the necessary improve- 
ments. In 1930 the administration was informed that un- 
less the recommendations of the state were complied with, 
the structure would be condemned. The financing of the 
project was again undertaken by Mennonite Educational 
Finance Corporation. Plans for improvement included the 
addition of a wing which would increase the housing ca- 
pacity of the building and provide rooms for one hundred 
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girls. What was at that time considered ample kitchen and 
dining room space was provided in the basement. Construc- 
tion operations were begun with the closing of school in 
June and by September | the building was ready for occu- 


pancy. 
HEALTH CENTER 


Growing institutions, however, never come to the end of 
their building program. In order to qualify for admission to 
the North Central Association of Colleges, it became neces- 
sary to institute and provide health and medical facilities 
for the welfare of the students. An annex to Kulp Hall 
known as the Student Health Center was built in 1928. 
This provided three rooms for patients, with five hospital 
beds, an office for the college physician, an examination 
and treatment room, drug room, and laboratory. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


When the college was reopened in 1924, H. S. Bender was 
appointed as librarian. He was deeply interested in ex- 
panding library holdings. He also promoted the building 
up of a Mennonite Historical Library and succeeded in 
gathering, from various sources, an extensive and very val- 
uable collection of books, documents, and other materials 
bearing on the subject of Anabaptist and Mennonite his- 
tory. ‘The housing facilities of the college for this type of 
materials as well as for the regular holdings were very in- 
adequate and the available space was crowded. In 1937, the 
Executive Committee of the Board authorized the college 
to make a study of its needs and secure plans, estimates of 
costs, and so forth, for a new building. With this data in 
hand and approved by the Board, the construction of what 
is now known as the Mennonite Memorial Library, a fire- 
proof structure, was begun in the fall of 1939 and by the 
following June it was completed. Its dedication took place 
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on commencement day, 1940. This building now houses 
the library, the Mennonite Historical Library, and the Ar- 
chives of the Mennonite Church. 


WILLARD SHOUP ADDITION 


Another addition to the holdings of the college during 
this time was the purchase of the eight-and-one-half-acre 
tract from Willard Shoup for use as an athletic field. It is on 
this tract that the Union Building, erected in 1949, now 
stands, and on which the church-chapel and seminary build- 
ings are now (in 1958) in process of being constructed. 


RESIGNATION 


The three foremost needs of the college, as I visualized 
them when I entered upon the duties of my office in 1924, 
were: the establishment of confidence and good working 
relations between the school, the church, and its constitu- 
ency; a well-trained and capable administrative staff and 
faculty; and adequate housing for students and the college 
equipment, materials, educational facilities, and so forth. 
Within the limits of my ability I felt that I had accom- 
plished these ends. Confidence had been in a large measure 
regained, although there were still those who were dissatis- 
fied. The faculty had grown from fifteen in number at the 
reopening of the college in 1924 to twenty-two full-time pro- 
fessors and instructors and eleven part-time at the close of 
my administration in 1940. Housing facilities were ade- 
quate for the student body at that time. With the help of 
a devoted, self-sacrificing faculty and constituency the in- 
stitution was lifted out of the “slough of despondency” into 
which it had fallen when the financial collapse struck the 
country in 1929, and it was again standing on solid ground. 
Other progress, such as improving the scholastic standing 
of the school, had also been made. I saw no reason why I 
should any longer continue in the office of the presidency 
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and handed in my resignation to the Board of Education 
for its consideration at the annual meeting in 1940 at which 
time it was accepted and my successor, E. E. Miller, was 
elected. 

The last official acts of my administration took place on 
that memorable commencement day, June, 1940, when I 
had the privilege of dedicating the new library building 
and the Mennonite Historical Library. In the evening I 
performed my last official responsibilities as president when | 
I conferred the degrees upon the graduates of the class of 
1940. Then my duties as president were ended. The next 
day I turned over to my successor the keys to the office I had 
occupied for many years, and moved my desk and equip- 
ment to the office in which I have worked since then. 

A few days following this event I sailed for South Ameri- 
ca, where I spent two months among the refugee settlements 
of Paraguay and the missions that were scattered over the 
wide pampas of Argentina, from Buenos Aires almost to 
the foothills of the Andes and north to the mountains of 
Cordoba. 

TEACHING THE BIBLE 

I returned from my trip to the south in September, 1940, 
in time to begin my teaching career as professor in the Bible 
Department. This enabled me to engage in a delightful 
occupation which made it possible to live within the fellow- 
ship of those who had been for almost a score of years my 
associates. It also provided a type of work which has been 
most satisfying and which I consider of supreme importance, 
namely, teaching the Bible. I reached the age of retirement 
in 1950 but was continued on the staff for another two years. 
Upon the death of George Lapp, director of correspondence 
study, I, upon the request of the president and dean of the 
seminary, was appointed to take charge of that department, 
of which I am at this date (1959) still in charge. 

My educational plans were disrupted when I was a young 
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man. Since then I attended schools and colleges as my work 
and as my advisers called for it. During the years I studied 
at the University of Iowa where I received the A.B. degree. 
About the same time I] received the LL.B. degree from Ham- 
ilton College of Law. During’ summer sessions I earned 
credits for the M.A. degree at Winona Lake School of The- 
ology and during leaves of absence, earned the B.D. degree 
at Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, which institu- 
tion later conferred upon me the honorary degree, Doctor of 
Divinity. During a sabbatical leave I earned the degree, 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, at the Divinity School of Gor- 
don College, of Boston, Massachusetts. As I now look back 
over the years, memories crowd in upon me. There have 
been failures, mistakes, and defects sufficient to keep me 
humble, and a host of friends that provide fellowship and 
inspiration to carry me through to the end of my days. I 
am deeply grateful to my heavenly Father and to my asso- 
ciates to have been permitted to pass the closing epoch of a 
life that was filled with storm and stress, problems and re- 
sponsibility, in an atmosphere so helpful and now—so satis- 


fying. 
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VIII 
Facing the Future 
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My years of service in the Mennonite Church cover a 
unique cycle of time that extends over two world wars with 
all the securities and insecurities, certainties and uncertain- 
ties, joys and hardships that such events entail. The period 
from 1900 to 1914 was one of peace and calmness. There 
were some diplomatic skirmishes and rumblings of inter- 
national dissatisfaction in the political world, but it was 
always possible to prevent an actual outbreak of hostilities 
and for the most part the ship of state sailed in tranquil 
waters. During those years prices were neither high nor low. 
Our way of life was more or less settled. Bankers and busi- 
nessmen who lived and carried on their affairs at that time 
speak of that period as “the great years.” —The automobile 
with all its problems and casualties, human and financial, 
was then coming in and was making a place for itself in our 
American economy. Radio and television were not yet in use. 
In fact, many, many people were scarcely conscious of their 
existence. The movie was on its way and was then already 
censured by ministers, social workers, and judges of juvenile 
courts, such as Estelle, Lee, Lindsey, and others, and 
charged with demoralizing the youth of that day and the 
blame for much of the crime was laid at its doors. 
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The churches, including our own denomination, were not 
untouched by the movements that were then shaking so- 
ciety. They no doubt imbibed more of the spirit of the 
times than they knew. It was during that period that the 
contest between the forces of liberalism and orthodoxy burst 
into a full-blown struggle. I began my ministry during the 
years when the Word of God was challenged as being un- 
worthy of the high position which the fathers had ascribed 
to it. Its trustworthiness was discredited and its authority 
was most seriously questioned. But during those days I wit- 
nessed marvelous transformations of life and character when 
those who faithfully accepted its teachings lived in humble 
obedience to its precepts. I came through the storms that 
shook the theological world with my faith unscathed, and in 
spite of the tremendous upheaval in fields of politics, sci- 
ence, economics, and religion, I am more confident than 
ever that the Bible isa dependable source book for those 
who seek solace for their souls and a sound moral and ethi- 
cal code to live by. In spite of the popular philosophies and 
speculations which I met up with during my life, I was 
forced to say as did the Apostle Peter in the day when many 
people turned away from following Jesus: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’”” Again 
and again my faith in what the Scripture says was strength- 
ened when I saw human wreckage that had been salvaged, 
redeemed, and transformed into clean, honorable, trust- 
worthy, and respectable men and women. While kneeling 
at the penitents’ bench in most humble places, these souls 
had accepted the Christ of whom the Bible says, “He shall 
save his people from their sins.” Whatever legacy I may 
have to leave to my children and grandchildren, none can 
be richer and more precious than the faith that has kept 
me through the years. Often was I smitten with a sense of 
failure, and it was then that the things I believed about 
God “‘lifted me” and again set my feet on right paths. 
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During those years, 1900 to 1914, income taxes were un- 
known. Legislators who were then reputed to be extrava- 
gant spenders in public affairs would today look like penu- 
rious Shylocks in comparison. Installment buying was not 
then in vogue. We were yet in the old-fashioned era when it 
was considered honorable for people to live within their 
means and to get along with such things as they could pro- 
vide to support themselves. Even though they were poor 
and what they had was inadequate, they were satisfied. 
Laborers were paid according to what they were worth to 
their employers and not what legislators decreed. It never 
occurred to the farmers of the semiarid regions or anywhere 
else that the government was under obligation to guarantee 
them a profit on their farming operations. When crops 
failed and they had nothing, they improvised ways and 
means whereby they could exist and were content with such 
things as they could have. Since then, supports of various 
kinds, minimum wage laws, price controls, unemployment 
compensation, old-age pensions, social security, federal en- 
couragement for people to spend themselves into prosperity 
through installment purchasing, and so forth, have come 
into existence. But in spite of all these guarantees, aids, and 
supports, people who calmly survey and evaluate our situa- 
tion tell us that we are the nation “that has the most and 
is the least satisfied or contented.” How true is the Saviour’s 
observation that ‘“‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 


BEGINNINGS OF A NEW EPOCH 


During those quiet years the American people lived on 
peacefully in their security with no thought of the holocaust 
that was about to break. Then one morning in August, 
1914, the newspapers that were distributed throughout the 
land, or were found on the newsstands of the cities, bore 
deep, black headlines which heralded the news that the 
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nations of Europe were at war. With that an epoch of our 
American history came to a close. Little did we think, as 
we read those lines, that the smoldering embers that burst 
into a flame that day would girdle the globe and draw our 
own country into the debacle and place it, for better or 
worse, into a new relationship with the rest of the world. 
The optimists who had been so sure that there would be 
no more war, or that in case there should be, it would be a 
very humanitarian affair, were scheduled for a great disil- 
lusionment. It would consist, these prognosticators had pre- 
dicted, largely of the destruction of military stores, muni- 
tions factories, ammunition dumps, and industrial centers. 
Bullets, they said, were steel jacketed and would leave clean 
wounds that would be easily healed; and unless they struck 
mortal spots on the human anatomy, there would not be 
heavy casualties. ‘These prophets were headed for a major 
disappointment. Instead of a combat such as they had vis- 
ualized, they were destined to witness unparalleled suffering 
and destruction not only of men but also of women and 
innocent children who had no connection with combatant 
forces or war activities. All of them shared all of its horrors. 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Before many months passed, prices soared as the warring 
nations began to draw on the resources of the United States. 
With it came a period of financial prosperity, which drifted 
into an era of speculation and wild living. People, even 
some bankers, predicted that the economic conditions which 
then prevailed would continue and that all business would 
in the future be conducted on that high level. But with 
the close of the war, prices began to recede and it appeared 
that conditions would drop to prewar normalcy as they 
actually did. A period of reckless buying and selling ensued, 
and many of those who had depended on the continuation 
of the economy which the war produced, were caught with 
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a load of debts which they could not meet and were forced 
into bankruptcy. . 


THE “ROARING TWENTIES” 

But conditions improved again and the “roaring twen- 
ties” were on the way. Release from war tension spent itself 
in wild and unrestrained living. The underworld came to 
the surface and for a time defied control. The Eighteenth 
Amendment opened the way for the illicit liquor business 
and Capone and his gang prospered. Touhy and his cohorts 
replenished their stock of cash from the proceeds of the 
kidnaping racket, while Dillinger and those of his ilk kept 
bankers and others jittery with the unconventional and 
highhanded way in which they relieved them of their mone- 
tary reserves. This was also the era of the “short skirt” and 
other extreme and fantastic modes and forms of dress and 
living in which the spirit of that day was expressed. Per- 
haps never in all its history has the civilized world witnessed 
such a display of shins and knees as during those years. 
The breakdown of confidence in the Biblical code of morals 
and life, and the introduction of new theories and knowl- 
edge in many fields of learning, such as sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and so forth, gave rise to new philosophies that in- 
fluenced our social order in many ways and greatly affected 
people’s ideas concerning morals, marriage, child training, 
and all other human relations. 


THE PANIC OF 1929 


Then when it seemed that there would be no end to pros- 
perity, the world was rocked one morning with the news 
that Insul’s financial empire had fallen. This was followed 
by a depression which resulted in business failures of un- 
heard-of proportions, suicides, unemployment, long bread 
lines, and roads lined with idle men, drifting hither and 
yon, in search of food and employment. Soup kitchens were 
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established by charitable and municipal organizations to 
feed those wayfaring wanderers, and there arose a long list 
of panaceas which were set up to cure the trouble. With the 
change of administration in 1933 the government ushered in 
a list of alphabetical organizations—the NRA, the WPA, 
the CCC, and so forth, ad infinitum, which were designed 
to relieve the situation and restore prosperity. Installment 
buying was encouraged in order to keep factories and in- 
dustries going and to create work for people. Slogans such 
as “Enjoy your automobile while you are paying for it” were 
common, and the practice of spending one’s self into pros- 
perity was on the way. Many traditions and principles that 
were formerly considered unsound from a financial and 
moral standpoint were encouraged and have by now become 
established policies in our American way of life. Whether 
a nation built on such an economy can survive the shock of 
a major depression remains to be seen—but they tell us there 
won't be any more depressions! Some of us heard that be- 
fore—in 1920-28. 
SECOND WORLD WAR 

The country, however, had hardly recovered its equilibri- 
um when the second World War broke as Hitler began his 
conquests which came to such a tragic and inglorious end. In 
fact, as one views the results from this distance, the victory 
does not reflect much glory either. Even now, more than a 
decade after the close of that conflict, the nations are suffer- 
ing, not alone from the results of that terrible and terrify- 
ing struggle, but also from the results of the misplaced con- 
fidence of the victors in each other. Hence the generation 
which came on the scene during the earlier decades of this 
century has hardly seen what we of earlier years would call a 
normal or settled time. 

But it is a good world. There is nothing wrong with it 
except what is wrong with the people that live in it. The 
sun still shines; the seasons come and go. Clouds adorn the 
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sky and carry the waters from the:sea to refresh the thirsty 
land, and make the fields fruitful to fill the hearts of men 
with food and gladness. In spite of all the devices designed 
to make life secure “from the womb to the tomb,” there are 
yet sturdy souls who are not so much concerned about the 
easy way as they are about the right way. These people con- 
stitute a stabilizing factor ina social order that has gone on 
a “spree.” People may live riotously for a time and ignore 
all the laws of God and man, but there will be a day of 
reckoning when society will have to pay the penalty for its 
recklessness. History reveals that such was always the case. 

I see no omens in the sky (and there is nothing in the 
records of the past) that lead me to believe that the laws of 
retribution have ceased to function. Nor do the perform- 
ances of our legislators hold out any hope so long as they 
are more concerned with the ‘welfare of the party’ than 
they are with the “welfare of the state.” Sooner or later the 
consequences of recklessness and misdeeds, whether national 
or personal, will demand the penalty. There seem to be 
some factors in human nature, such as honesty, justice, a 
sense of equity, the desire for freedom, and the urge for 
certain rights, such as the security of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, that may for a time be submerged, but when the head- 
aches of a nation’s debauchery become too severe, these re- 
assert themselves and restore the essentials that make a 
people strong and great. Nowhere in history is there a more 
striking record of the way in which this law operates than 
that given in the Book of Judges. When an era of reckless- 
ness and godlessness had borne its bitter fruit, then the good 
Lord heard again the cry of a penitent race. And when the 
people returned to their faith and lived in obedience to the 
way of life prescribed in the Ten Commandments and in 
the Mosaic moral and ethical code, He, in His mercy, lifted 
them out of the bondage of sin and gave them new light and 
life. Another generation—perhaps yet unborn—may. live 
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to see a revival of sound reasoning and righteous living, 
when justice, mercy, and goodness will dominate and govern 
the will of mankind, and make nations great and people 
strong. If that will not come to pass and the race disap- 
pears in the flash of an atomic flame, then those who did not 
lose themselves in worldliness and the things of earth will 
yet have something to look forward to—the great consumma- 
tion when time will cease and a new heaven and a new earth 
will appear in which righteousness will dwell. God help 
us in these times of uncertainty and danger! If people do 
not want to be Christians, then help them, Lord, to be 
sensible! 
PROGRESS AND CHANGES IN THE CHURCH 

During the years of my ministry, while great revolution- 
ary events were taking place in the country in which we live, 
the church of my fathers was also going through a period of 
change. When the nineteenth century came to a close, the 
Mennonite people were still, for the most part, living con- 
tentedly within their rural environment, amid rather closed 
communities, and were satisfied to draw their sustenance 
from the soil. In this they were eminently successful and 
contributed more, I am certain, than they realized to the 
society within which they lived. But with the passing of the 
public domain, the advent of the machine age, and the 
growth of industrialism, their situation was affected and as 
a result the “bounds of their habitation” have been enlarged 
and the scope of their activities greatly extended. The re- 
sult of this is that their community life is not now so secure 
as it at one time was. They are no longer a folk whose inter- 
est is confined primarily to the farm and related occupa- 
tions. Numbers of them are now found in almost every 
legitimate and honorable field of endeavor. 

This then places us into an altogether different relation- 
ship with the society within which we live. Whether or not 
this is desirable, it is nevertheless what has happened and 
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we are exposed to the glare and drive of our day as we have 
not been before. We are no longer the deliberate, quietly 
moving people we once were. As a result of the suddenness 
with which these conditions have broken upon us, it is pos- 
sible that we may have drifted farther with the current than 
we know, without fully realizing what has happened or with- 
out proper concern of what the eventual outcome will be. 

This shift of our position brought with it many problems 
and raised many questions. Some of them were settled, 
though not without some losses. The transfer from the use 
of the German language to the English in the worship serv- 
ices of the church is almost complete and it no longer poses 
a problem. During this period some of the social and cultur- 
al practices and customs that had been in vogue for a long 
time were in some communities modified or dropped alto- 
gether. The matter of aggressive evangelistic effort no longer 
constitutes an issue, and has now been extended to include 
activities among unevangelized groups and races in all parts 
of the world. Higher education has been accepted and the 
influence of Mennonite colleges radiates to all parts of the 
globe. New activities and new organizations have risen on 
every hand, and new methods are now employed along with 
the older ones to carry forward the work of the Lord, as 
well as in our daily activities and business affairs. 


AN ERA OF PROGRESS 


As a result of these conditions a great deal has taken place 
that is good for us. For example, there never was a time 
in the history of the Mennonite Church when it did so much 
for its people as it does now. In addition to preaching the 
Gospel and looking after the spiritual welfare of its own, 
it has included also the poor within its gates and others on 
the outside when there was need. The scope of activity has 
been broadened until it covers practically every area of life. 
It has set up an educational system that begins with the Sun- 
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day school and is carried on through colleges and semi- 
naries. Hospitals, institutions for the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill, children’s homes and homes for the aged, 
youth camps, and other organizations and institutions are 
now found in all parts of the church. They are designed to 
minister to all who wish to avail themselves of such services. 
It has established a publishing house where tons and tons of 
printed matter—periodicals, Sunday-school supplies, books, 
and other Christian literature—pass through its presses every 
year. Young people’s organizations and Mutual Aid, includ- 
ing insurance of various kinds—property, personal, hospital- 
ization, and burial—are now operating under official author- 
ization. Disaster and Voluntary Service units have come into 
existence in practically every Mennonite community and 
render assistance when emergencies occur which result from 
floods, storms, fire, and so forth. Today The Mennonite 
Hour is broadcast from studios around the world. 

Most of these institutions, organizations, and agencies 
have come into existence during the period of my mature 
lifetime, and are now operating with commendable Chris- 
tian earnestness, zeal, and devotion. They are no doubt ac- 
complishing more than can be determined by the reports 
and statistics that are available. For example, some ques- 
tioned the value of using the radio to reach people with the 
Gospel. No one can tell how many listen to its message. It 
is so easy to turn the little button and dial out the speaker, 
they said. But now there comes out of the heart of Africa, 
from an unexpected quarter, a request from a sizable group 
of believers to be received into the faith expounded by The 
Mennonite Hour that reached them via radio. Another 
body of believers, in another part of the world, ask for 
membership as a result of literature which comes from the 
presses of the church. Perhaps these voices are more power- 
ful and effective than we thought they were. 
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' PROBLEMS 


The word “problems” is almost a frightening term. Na- 
tions, industries, institutions, churches, and people are beset 
with them on every hand. The rural and small town life 
we oldsters knew is gone. We are greeted with the roar of 
machines and the fumes of gasoline to remind us of the new 
day. The blare of voices on radio and television and the 
billboards that litter the highways shriek at listeners and 
passers-by their monotonous commercials designed to make 
people dissatisfied with what they have and extol the value 
of the new. The Department of Commerce informs us that 
the American people owe well over thirty billion dollars 
for nonproductive purchases that begin to depreciate the 
moment they are carried out of the warehouse. If people 
think they have problems before they buy these things, they 
will probably have more before the final installment is paid 
—sometimes before they pay the first one. 

People of Anabaptist origin usually take their religion 
seriously and believe deeply in the doctrines and practices 
of the church. Every forward movement or new venture is 
scrutinized closely, and frequently with apprehensions and 
misgivings, before it is accepted. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the large number of divisions within the brotherhood, 
which often follow the introduction of innovations of vari- 
ous kinds as well as new teachings and practices in economic 
and religious life. 

However, what appear as new activities are in some cases a 
new way or an organized form of doing what has always 
been done. For example, deeds of charity, helping the poor 
and unfortunate and ministering to the needy, have from 
the beginning been characteristic of this group. But such 
ventures were earlier carried on without organization or else 
by such organizations as were set up temporarily and were 
discontinued when their purpose was accomplished. 
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‘When one considers all that has taken place in the last 
threescore years, it cannot be otherwise than that life has 
become more complex and people face problems that are 
different from any they faced before. Adaptations and ad- 
justments have had to be made all along the way and people 
now living hardly realize what all has happened during this 
period. 

The saintly men who brought about the progressive move- 

ment in the church during the last fifty or more years have 
gone Home. A new generation has come on the scene and 
is struggling with the situation and attempting to shape 
and temper what the church brought with it from the past, 
so that it may more effectively serve this day and time. 
Hence we are faced with a state of affairs that comes little 
short of being a revolution. We pray that those who now 
labor with these problems may be so guided and directed 
that their efforts will result in a firmer unity within the 
brotherhood, a greater loyalty to the teachings of the Bible, 
and a sincere and practical application of its principles in 
order that what may and will have to be done in the way 
of adjustments will be helpful to the believers as well as to 
the cause as a whole. This is needed in order that the church 
may be led to a fuller use of its powers and resources, It 
requires consecrated life and hard work as it always did. It 
cannot be accomplished by the mere extension of organ- 
ization and the use of slogans, or popular and catchy words 
and expressions that soon become worn so thin that they 
barely cast a shadow. 
' This, too, will involve changes that include such things 
as were held very precious in the past and are precious now. 
Long ago the poet said, “New times demand new measures 
and new men.” Paul voiced the same sentiment in different 
language when he admonished the Thessalonian brethren 
to “prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” This 
meant not only holding on but also letting go. 
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But making changes is not the whole answer. There will 
need to be a deepening of spiritual life, a return to the age- 
old ways of righteous living, and a godly hatred and fear of 
evil. That, and that only, will steady people’s hearts in a 
day when the social order of the world is on a rampage and 
nations stand in fear of annihilation from things of their 
own devising. 

Throughout all the centuries of its existence, the church 
has struggled with problems. Some of them rose out of the 
surroundings in which it lived. Others came out of condi- 
tions that existed within the brotherhood itself, and often, 
too often, the church created its own by means of pro- 
cedures it prescribed and standards it set up. Some of the 
problems were brought to wise and constructive conclusions 
and some ended in dissension and division. 

Very early philosophers and theologians raised questions 
that had to be resolved and doctrinal points that had to be 
clarified. ‘The Jewish-Gentile, the Trinitarian controversies, 
and many others came with the growth and expansion of the 
church. There came about, also, personal differences and 
feelings to which the contenders finally added some doctrin- 
al coloring, as people still do, in order to give their cause 
standing in the forum of public opinion and make the case 
look respectable. So numerous and widespread had these 
early controversies become that one of the Roman emperors 
complained that the country was full of “galloping bishops” 
who with their retinue of retainers and servants were dash- 
ing hither and yon to convocations where the issues of that 
time were being considered. Historians tell us, too, of the 
zeal that marked the deliberations and proceedings of some 
of these meetings. In one of them, the “Robber Synod,” the 
pious prelates laid aside their dignity and battered each 
other’s heads. So energetic were they in their demonstra- 
tions that one of their number is presumed to have died as 
a result of the treatment he received! 
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But in spite of the procedures and at times the impropri- 
ety of the conduct of some of its leaders, there came out of 
that stormy period the great doctrinal statements of faith— 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Chalcedonian formulation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and others which survived the dark- 
est period of the church’s history. When our forefathers 
withdrew from Romanism in the sixteenth century, they 
left behind them all the glitter and show, the organizations, 
traditions and regulations, but brought with them the great 
fundamental creeds which, together with the Bible itself, 
have become the heart of Protestantism and the foundation 
upon which the church is built. 

But the day of problems, questions, and dissensions is not 
past. Those that we face today may not be as fundamental 
as were those of the early centuries or of the Reformation 
period, but they are important nevertheless. There have 
been times when there were intrusions of liberal theological 
teachings into the brotherhood, but they never gained wide 
or permanent acceptance in Mennonite circles. Most of the 
issues grew out of local conditions—disagreements over tra- 
ditions or cultural practices that were given a religious sig- 
nificance. 

It can hardly be otherwise than that such situations will 
arise among a people whose aim is to bring every area of 
their life and conduct into conformity with the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel. The trouble comes as a rule when 
customs and cultural forms become crystallized into dog- 
mas and are given the same standing and authority as Bib- 
lical doctrines. The Jews in Christ’s time were in the same 
situation. Jesus accused them of “teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men” and He had some severe things to 
say about it. He further admonished them that “every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted 
up.” The Pharisees enlarged the borders of their garments 
and made broad their phylacteries in order to indicate their 
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piety. The only thing Jesus said about it was to condemn 
it. But He had much to say about humility, mercy, good- 
ness, charity, and righteousness in morals and conduct, all 
of which come out of a life and spirit that is unlike that of 
the world. That, however, does not mean that traditions 
and customs do not have a place in the life of the church. 
But they can hardly be given the same standing as direct 
Bible teachings. With changing times and conditions they 
may lose their usefulness and must either be modified or 
replaced with others that will serve the needs of their day. 
If this is not done, the church will become loaded with 
worn-out traditions, as the Jews were in Christ’s time. 

Our fathers made such adaptations in their time. The 
innovations which they brought into the church would, if 
compiled, make a rather impressive catalogue. Without 
them we would have no Sunday schools nor young people’s 
meetings. Nor would there be Mennonite missions, schools 
and colleges. In many places there would be no meeting- 
houses, and people would still be clad in the style of gar- 
ments that our ancestors wore during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. I distinctly recall when all of these 
issues were very much alive in the communities where I 
grew up. Those who struggled with the problems during 
those years had no thought of discarding the principle of 
nonconformity or separation from the world when they de- 
cided to relinquish the emphasis upon prescribed forms, and 
emphasize instead simplicity and modesty in attire. They 
esteemed the traditions and cultural practices of their fa- 
thers, and it was not easy for many of the members of the 
brotherhood to give them up. But they were seeking to 
make such adaptations as would make it possible for the 
church to fulfill its purpose and relieve it of things that 
made it more difficult to carry on its work and hold its peo- 
ple together. 

As I recall the situation now, many of these movements 
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originated among the laity, who because of their business 
contacts and social relations with people of the community 
within which they lived, were in a better position often- 
times than the ministry to sense the conditions that con- 
cerned the church. 


TRENDS WITHIN THE CHURCH 


As a consequence of the wider and closer contacts with 
other groups in the religious and business world, certain 
trends have developed that will influence the church in 
many ways. The effects are already apparent in many areas. 
These “stirrings” cannot be disposed of by wishing that they 
did not exist, nor will they be resolved by ignoring them. 
Neither can they be legislated out of existence. They may 
appear as indications of deterioration—some of them are— 
but they may also be evidences of progress and growth. 

Business agencies are constantly on the alert for trends 
and shape their affairs to take advantage of the good there 
is in them or to avoid the evil consequences that may come 
out of them. It is a mistake to say that the church should 
be less concerned with what is happening around it than are 
business and industrial concerns. Yet such is often the case. 
Instead of taking account of and evaluating the worth of 
the movements that are astir within and around us, we have 
been too much inclined to defer action until the pressure 
becomes so great that it can no longer be ignored. It may 
then be, and often is, too late to make the most favorable 
disposition of the issues that are involved, and losses of 
principles and members, and sometimes divisions within 
the brotherhood, come about as the result, when earlier 
consideration and some adjustments might have prevented 
the unfortunate things that took place. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


_ Unfortunately a measure of stigma has become attached 
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to this term because of its association with what is called 
the liberal movement in theological circles. It is, however, 
in spite of the company it has kept, a very good word. Chris- 
tians are admonished to search the Scriptures and to prove 
all things. They are called upon daily to make choices 
between right and wrong. Unless they approach problems 
with an open mind, they miss many good things that are 
theirs by virtue of their faith. This is a characteristic of the 
age in which we live and a person can hardly be denied the 
privilege, or excuse himself of the responsibility, of evalu- 
ating what he finds in the circles within which he moves. 

When, however, one claims the right to judge for himself 
or to search the sources for an understanding of the ques- 
tions and issues at hand, then he must have a sound and 
constructive standard of judgment—one that will enable 
him to evaluate rightly all the factors that enter into the 
problem. His convictions must be such as will not allow 
him to do anything less than what the findings justify. If 
it is contrary to the popular will of the group with which 
he is associated, then he must take his position humbly and 
exercise charity, patience, and forbearance toward others 
with whom he finds himself in disagreement. 

Whether, with all our organizations, institutions, and 
equipment, we have succeeded in building up a faith that 
is adequate to enable people to stand against the pressures 
of the time in which we live, may well be questioned. It 
remains also to be seen whether the principles of the Scrip- 
tures are established among us securely enough that they 
become a steadfast anchor of the soul and a stabilizing 
factor in the life of the believer. Or do we take for granted 
that the status quo is the only right one and nothing needs 
to be given further consideration? 

ORGANIZATION 

In the beginning of the Christian Church there was but 

little organization. Jesus prescribed no form of government 
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and no mode of worship. He established no ritual, and 
formulated no procedure for the administration of the rites 
of the church, such as baptism and communion. It was His 
plan that His teachings should reach all of mankind in all 
parts of the world and become established among all racial 
groups, under all climatic, physiographic, sociological, and 
economic conditions on the globe. This is to continue until 
the end of time. One cannot help concluding that He 
purposely prescribed no methods or procedures but left 
those matters for the people to decide in the light of their 
needs, abilities, and the conditions under which they live 
and labor. I have a feeling that this position must still be 
maintained, as our missionaries in the cities, on the Indian 
reservations of the United States, in India, Africa, Latin 
America, and Japan have learned by experience. But what- 
ever variations there may be, must be for the “furtherance 
of the gospel,” the redemption of people from sin, the edi- 
fication of the church, and for the extension of its work. 

Since those early years of the apostolic age many changes 
have taken place. The church today, with its organization, 
rites, ceremonies, and modes of worship, bears little re- 
semblance to what the apostles had or saw in their time. 
The present trends indicate that there will be more changes, 
which we pray will be made after mature and sober consid- 
eration and result in greater good for the cause we serve. 

I was going to say that there is a trend in the Mennonite 
Church toward setting up organizations. But that hardly 
represents the true situation. We are far beyond the trend 
stage. It has now become a colossal reality. It is said that 
the early Apostolic Church as well as the early Anabaptists 
were a simple brotherhood, held together by the ties of a 
common faith, an abiding love, and the fellowship of suffer- 
ing. Whether that would constitute an adequate bond in 
our modern world is questioned by many. One of the very 
important factors—that of suffering—is in most places miss- 
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ing. It is also a question whether a denomination or a local 
congregation can remain a brotherhood and be governed, 
controlled, regulated, and directed by conferences, boards, 
councils, committees, and so forth. That organization is 
necessary and helpful in our time cannot be gainsaid. But 
when once a group, whether religious or secular, begins to 
organize, there is always the possibility that persona] initia- 
tive will diminish and some committee or council will take 
over. The congregation may even absolve itself, more or 
less, of all responsibility which rightly belongs to it, on the 
assumption that the organized agencies of the church will 
do it. Committees or officers and heads of departments do 
not like to have anyone intrude into their field of responsi- 
bility. Hence people listen for the voice of a committee, 
instead of the voice of the Spirit. Tio demobilize organiza- 
tions or curtail their power and contro] their authority is 
difficult as well as a rather hopeless. and thankless task. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


Until very recently the Mennonite Church drew its min- 
istry from the laity. The staff usually consisted of a bishop, 
a deacon, and a minister, although it was not unusual to 
have several ministers whose duty was to preach when asked 
to do so. ‘The bishop was the pastor and leader of the con- 
gregation and in his office was vested the authority to per- 
form all the functions of the church such as officiating at 
marriages, baptisms, communions, excommunications and 
reinstatements by and with the counsel of the congregation. 
In some sections of the church the bishop exercised more 
authority than in others and the congregation was not con- 
sulted very much. 

Next in rank to the bishop, in the Amish branch of the 
church, was the deacon whose duty it was to look after the 
poor, visit the sick and needy, and act as an arbiter in diffi- 
culties within the brotherhood. : | 
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With very few exceptions they, together with the min- 
isters, were uneducated and untrained for the work to which 
they were called. Some of them became men of unusual 
ability and as a result of personal study they became well 
versed in the Scriptures. They were, as a rule, mature men 
when they were called to their positions, and had acquired 
throughout the years a great deal of practical experience, so 
that what they lacked in academic training was compensated 
for by maturity of judgment and understanding of the prob- 
lems of the brotherhood in which they lived. 

Until the last half century there were very few within the 
group that had attended high school or college. Most of the 
the people were farmers, intelligent and often well read in 
their fields of interest. A minister who began his work dur- 
ing that period could easily keep ahead of his parishioners 
through reading and study. 

Now all this has changed. Practically all who reach the 
age of twenty-one are graduates of high schoo] and there are 
very few congregations that do not have numbers of college 
graduates, both men and women, among their membership. 
Hence the demand for a better trained and prepared min- 
istry. This, however, is not to be construed as a reflection 
upon the men who served the church in the past. They 
filled their places honorably and as a result of their consecra- 
tion, sacrifices, and devotion to their task they did remark- 
ably well. They considered their call to the ministry, by 
vote of the congregation, as a call from God. They believed 
sincerely and seriously, that it carried with it a responsibility 
which they dared not disregard nor consider lightly. 

The men who begin their ministry today are confronted 
with an altogether different situation. Many congregations 
call for young seminary-trained men. In the new order the 
person makes his decision to enter the ministry on the basis 
of his own conviction. This conclusion of his is accepted by 
the congregation when it chooses him to serve as its pastor. 
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This, then, means that the members will need to have an 
abundance of patience, charity, forbearance, and possibly 
long-suffering, while he is getting acquainted with his peo- 
ple and his work, and while in the meantime he is getting 
experience. The same will be true of the new pastor. He, 
too, will need to exercise all the virtues in the Christian 
category, while the people learn to know him and while he 
is learning to fit himself into their life and favor, and 
becomes familiar with the practical aspects of his work. 
There are cases where these men have failed. Where this 
has occurred, the blame is usually charged to the minister. 
This may be where it belongs, but it may also have been due 
to the failure of the congregation. 


SUPPORT OF THE MINISTER 

This change also involves support for the pastor. In pre- 
vious years the men who were called to the ministry support- 
ed themselves. ‘They usually had spent some years in pro- 
viding a home for their families and had not infrequently 
established themselves financially. A person’s ability as a 
businessman was never specified as a qualification for the 
ministry, but it was quite obvious that one who had not 
been able to support himself and his household was not 
considered a proper person to lead a church. The Bible 
clearly states that “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” “Even 
so hath the Lord ordained,” Paul says, “that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” ‘This is some- 
thing that Mennonites have to learn, and the pastor in re- 
turn must earn the right to his support by being as diligent 
with the affairs of the congregation as he would be if his 
livelihood depended upon some secular business in which 
he were engaged. 


TENURE 


This raises another question aside from that of full-time 
service and support. Shall the pastor be employed for an 
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unspecified period of time when he is called by a church or 
shall it be for a limited term? There seems to be no united 
opinion on this point. Some have asserted that three years 
is as long as a person should serve at one place. That may 
be too long for some, but it is the judgment of many who 
had years of experience with a short-term ministry that it 
should not be the established policy. Others hold that a 
minister’s tenure should be reviewed by the congregation 
every three or five years and changes made as the findings 
indicate. This seems to be a reasonable approach to the 
problem. Still others think that he should be chosen to 
serve for an unspecified period of time with the idea that 
his connection with the church should be permanent except 
for unforeseen events. It certainly seems desirable that the 
men who are called to preach the Gospel should make them- 
selves so useful and helpful that if a change has to be made 
it will be with the regret of both the congregation and the 
pastor. 

The Mennonite Church is no doubt headed for a support- 
ed ministry which will, we pray, not become a commercial- 
ized ministry where preachers sell their time, talent, and 
strength to the highest bidder and spend part of their time 
“candidating” to discover where the best-paying and most 
congenial positions are. The preacher’s contract should 
not be cluttered up with a lot of provisions regarding tenure, 
but his duties should be clearly set forth in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding as to what his work is to be. 
People have a right to expect that he will accept the oppor- 
tunity of ministering to the church that called him, and 
give his time and service to the full extent of his ability. 
The men who do that are the ones whom the congregations 
do not want to give up and whose membership grows in 
spiritual power as well as in numbers. If the preacher can- 
not fulfill the congregation’s needs, then there comes the 
time to talk about terminal arrangement. 
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We are told that an agreement designating the length of 
the time of employment makes it simple and easy to get rid 
of a person when he is no longer wanted. I would say, as 
a result of my observations and experiences, that there is no 
easy way to get rid of a person that does not want “to be 
gotten rid of.” A specified time may make the problem 
simple but not necessarily easy nor pleasant. | 


RECONSTRUCTING CONFERENCE AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


All during the history of the Mennonite Church there was 
a good deal of uniformity in the matters of conference and 
church organization, modes of administration, and forms of 
worship. The environment in which the congregation exist- 
ed was pretty much the same. There were some variations in 
government which, however, were not of such a nature as 
to affect the relationship of the groups in the different parts 
of the country. When a minister from one district preached 
in another one, he knew what the order of service would be. 
The same is true of the communion service, and the admin- 
istration of the other rites and ceremonies of the church. 
Earlier there was some difference in the way baptism was 
administered. Some congregations, especially those of Am- 
ish origin, baptized outdoors in a stream or other suitable 
body of water. Others baptized in their houses of worship. 
But none of them baptized by immersion. There are but 
few who today continue the practice of baptizing outdoors. 

There was and still is some variation in conferences re- 
garding the form of government. Some held, until recently, 
that authority is vested in the congregation and that con- 
ference has only advisory powers. Conference expresses it- 
self on points of doctrine, regulations, and so forth, but the 
authority to enforce them is vested in the ministry and the 
congregation. Each church took such action and measures 
as were considered best in ‘its own particular and peculiar 
situation. This practice has become more or less modified 
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during the last several decades, but these churches still in- 
cline toward the congregational form of control. In fact, the 
Old Order Amish maintain a purely congregational form 
of government. 

Other conferences follow more or less the presbyterial 
type of government. The bishops, ministers, and deacons, 
and more recently lay delegates, elected by the congregations 
themselves, constitute the presbytery. These conferences 
have some legislative and juridical powers and the executive 
committee or the bishops’ council has intersession powers to 
act in cases where questions arise that need consideration. 
In still other areas the form of government inclines toward 
the episcopal, or government by the bishops. They meet 
in their regular annual sessions, consider questions, agree on 
matters of doctrine, procedures, and so forth, which are then 
presented to the ministerial body for approval. 


CONGREGATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Some of the conferences follow the practice of ordaining 
a bishop for each congregation. He is the pastor, and is em- 
powered to perform all the functions of the church. Others 
divide the conference into districts and place a minister, 
or perhaps several, in each congregation to preach the Gos- 
pel and perform other ministerial duties, but he has no 
authority to discipline members or administer the rites of 
the church. That constitutes work that belongs to the pre- 
siding bishop. 

With the coming of a one-person ministry in each church 
some of the former practices are changing. There are those 
who. advocate abolishing what was formerly the office of 
bishop and delegating all.of his functions to the pastor. 
Others confer the title ‘‘bishop,”’ together with the functions 
of the office, upon the pastor without an ordination service. 
And still others follow as much as possible the practice of 
ordaining a bishop for each congregation. . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF. ORDINANCES 

Then, too, modes and forms of administration of ordi- 
nances that vary greatly in the different parts of the church 
have been introduced within more recent years. With the 
increase of activities, time has become an important factor 
even in our Sunday morning service, and adaptations and 
adjustments are being made in order to accommodate our- 
selves to the time that is available. This perhaps affects 
administration of the communion more than any other one 
of the ordinances, and has led to the adoption of a number 
of different practices and procedures. 

It is conceded, of course, that there is in all these things 
no theological, moral, or ethical issue. But one wonders 
whether over a long period of time it will contribute to the 
unity of the brotherhood, and the good of the church as a 
whole. I like to make myself believe, with some stretch of 
my imagination, that we are still a brotherhood and that a 
simple service can be made impressive. I can, if necessary, 
work with any of the forms of government or modes of ad- 
ministration that prevail, but I do believe that it does some- 
thing for the members of the congregation if they have to 
share the responsibility of discipline and government. Hence 
my preference is to have the seat of authority in the congre- 
gation rather than in the presbytery or in the ministers only. 

I can also go along with the different modes of serving the 
communion and the administration of the other rites. But 
I do not think that such incidental things as the saving 
of time should be allowed to determine the procedure. 
Some ministers have said that they made the change 
for that particular purpose. Perhaps the way we rush 
through them is responsible for the loss of interest in 
these things that Jesus Himself instituted, intending that 
they should have meaning to the believers until He comes 
again. One really wonders whether the Lord’s Supper should 
not be made a private service as it appears to have been in 
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the early church. I do not believe that it was ever intended 
to be a witness or testimony to the world, but it was de- 
signed to be a fellowship of those who have accepted Him 
and His atoning work for their own salvation. Historians 
tell us that in the early church, the nonbelievers were dis- 
missed after the regular service, and then in quietness, with- 
out hurry and distraction, they partook of what we now call 
the communion service. 

With all the variations in our organizations and _pro- 
cedures that are now in the process of developing, may one 
not hope that problems such as these will be taken into 
consideration in the local church and brought to some 
conclusion that will be unifying? 


FAMILY LIFE 


One of the most damaging consequences of the upheaval 
in our American economy is the effect it has on the life of 
the family. Sociologists, ministers of the Gospel, social wel- 
fare workers, and officers of the law place the blame for 
much of the juvenile problem on the American home. The 
authority and the worth of the oldest institution in existence 
are being seriously tested today. It is true that there are 
many organizations and facilities in existence now that are 
designed to help take care of problems that were formerly 
considered as belonging to the family. However, in spite of 
all these efforts, delinquency is still on the increase. Condi- 
tions in the home sometimes make it necessary for both 
parents to become earners in order to supply their needs. 
But one wonders whether the desire for things does not lie 
at the bottom of the drive that sends many of the mothers 
into the office, the shop, or industries, and this too often at 
the expense of the children’s welfare. This is one of the 
major problems of the day. 

There are many factors outside of the home that no 
doubt contribute also to the situation, and parents who 
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put forth their best effort may fail because of these influ- 
ences. But one would feel that these external forces cannot 
be charged with all the blame until fathers and mothers 
have gone to the limit to discharge their duty. That will no 
doubt in many instances mean a denial of things that are de- 
sirable, or even necessary, in order to be with their children 
who constitute the most precious asset they have. One dare 
not blame the schools, the community, or society for chil- 
dren’s waywardness until homemakers themselves have done 
all they can to develop such a faith, character, and convic- 
tion in their offspring as will enable them to become re- 
spectable, honorable, God-fearing people in the time in 
which they live. The task is under no circumstances an easy 
one. It is one that requires faith, sacrifice, intelligent plan- 
ning, and action, but it will be a rewarding one if those 
who are responsible do whatever is necessary in order to 
teach, direct, encourage, restrain, and discipline their chil- 
dren intelligently as Christians should. 


CONCLUSION 


I have been young, but now I am old. In all these years 
I have not seen the righteous forsaken, but having lived 
through wars, depressions, panics, prosperity and good 
times, I have heard of “his seed begging bread.” I 
have also witnessed the glorious ministry of His people who 
denied themselves of comforts, and conveniences, which 
they might well have had, in order to give a cup of water 
and morsels of food to friend and foe in the name of Him 
who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” I, like the 
patriarch of Uz, have seen the wicked prosper and become 
old, mighty in power, with their offspring established, their 
houses safe from fear, and their families well; finally, I have 
seen them go to their graves without suffering. Job 21:7-13. 
I have also seen righteous people live in poverty and suffer 
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from diseases that knew no healing, for which they them- 
selves were not responsible. But all those things that seem 
so paradoxical have not shaken my faith in Him who makes 
“all things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose.” For 
I believe that had we vision that could penetrate the veil 
that separates time from eternity, we would be satisfied 
when we saw how righteous and just, and marvelous and 
good are the purposes and providences of God. 

We live in a world filled with a bewildering maze of 
things. Agencies are set up all around us to make us dis- 
satisfied and unhappy with what we have and assume obli- 
gations that we often regret. The ships of state are sailing 
in turbulent waters and the clouds hang too low, at this 
time, to discern what lies beyond. But above all earth’s 
powers there is one who is master of all the things He has 
made and is stronger than all the forces of man’s devising. 
We may rest assured that when His strong arm begins to 
move, things will fall into their rightful places—that may 
be the end of time! 

Therefore as we look out from our situation of ease and 
comfort, may we not disdain the things that our fathers 
esteemed and endured, nor look with condescension upon 
their simple faith and humble life. For it was what they 
believed about God that gave direction to their purposes 
and made possible their zeal, determination, and uncon- 
querable will; that gave us our heritage and our homeland 
with its freedoms, opportunities, and substance. We can 
do them no greater honor, and render our posterity no 
greater service, than to emulate the faith, the loyalty, the 
sacrifice, and the ideals that made them the people they 
were. We pray, our heavenly Father, let this be so. Amen. 
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